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THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF SCULPTURE. 


By H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM, Е.ВАВА. 


HE accompanying illustrations of sculpture, French and 
І English, though they do not represent, except in the 
case of M. Gauquié, the work of the most typical 
culptors of the two nations, have this special significance, that 
hey are all recent works, and therefore may be taken as giving 
ome indication of the tendencies of the present day in regard 
o the choice of subjects for representation in sculpture, and 
he manner in which they should be treated—a very important 
onsideration, in respect of which there has been rather an 
wakening of criticism during recent years. 
As far as sculpture in marble is concerned, it has been 
enerally recognised, both in France and England, that realism 
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MONUMENT TO AN AVIATOR. 


“drapery,” and which is in reality an attempt 1 
tume so as to escape from any of the prosaic 
ordinary details of dress. Sculpture deals, in : 
essentials of human life, not with its accidents. 
But English sculptors of the earlier part of t 
century, in seeking for subjects suitable for th 
severest form of sculpture, made the mistake of 
these could be found, and could be only foc 
Mr. Smee, in * The Newcomes," called * the 
tique"; and hence produced works which, 
executed, represented an artistic “ pose " out of 
modern thought and feeling. That was the fat 


M. Gaumont, Sculptor. 


terly out of place in an art dealing with the expression of 
' form in such a material. The modern Italians, forgetful 
heir great artistic past, have debased sculpture to a mere 
Aanical imitation of the detail and texture of costumes—an 
lute misuse of so beautiful and refined a material as marble; 
the spectator of such works is conscious of a sense of 
agruity between the paltriness of such imitative work, and 
аас. Dee 


Gibson, a sculptor of real power, which he тіѕар 
production of Classic goddesses and nymphs; his o 
nude that is of real value now is the * Hunter," 
little or nothing to “the antique." Flaxman, 
sculptor of eternity " (as Blake called him), perceiv 
way, and his groups and bas-reliefs illustrating mor: 
the first thino< in Fnolich warb whiah Аааа 
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to be beautiful; “if you get simple beauty and nought else," as 
Browning puts it, you get a work which justifies its existence, 
especially from the point of view of artists; but its hold upon 
the sympathy of mankind will be much stronger if it also 
expresses a thought that appeals to the imagination and the 
intellectual perception of the spectator. 

French sculpture during the last thirty years or so has been 
pre-eminent in this intellectual suggestiveness of sculpture. 
In every annual Salon there might be found a score or more of 
works which were not merely admirable as sculpture, but which 
set onethinking. This inclination to make sculpture a medium 
for expressing poetic or moral thought was curiously illustrated 
by Mlle. Bois's little figure of a nudechild at the margin of the 
sea, in the 1912 Salon, called “ Petite Baigneuse"; but the 


sculptor was not content to leave it there; on the pedestal we 
read— 


Et devant l'océan l'enfant tremble et frémit, 
Et devant l'Infini l'humanité recule. 


It thus was no longer a mere nude study, it became a 
symbol. In the Salon of 1914 a striking example of the 
kind was the group entitled, “Entre Hier et Demain," by 
Miss Howland, an American artist who may be ranked 
as French, since she lives and works in Paris and is the 
pupil of a great French sculptor. The ideal example of our 
time is, perhaps, M. Jean-Boucher's great work, “ L'Antique et 
Moderne," dating some ten or fifteen years back. It is only 
quite recently that English sculptors, some of the younger 
generation especially, havé seemed to become alive to this 
power of intellectual expression in sculpture, and have given 
us some interesting and charming examples of it; they are, of 
course, only following the lead of the French in this respect, 
though there is always a certain appreciable difference in style 
between French and English work. It is rather curious, how- 
ever, to note that at the same time that the English sculptors 
are rising to the perception of the possibilities of intellectual 
symbolism in sculpture, the French, on the other hand, seem 


“FORM DISENGAGING ITSELF FROM MATTER.” 
Paul Le Goff, Sculptor. 


THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF SCULPTURE. 


to be a little falling off in that respect; not in the works 
of individual sculptors so much as in the more frequent produc- 
tion of sculpture which is purely realistic and popular in aim. 
Thus, two or three years ago, M. Bouchard occupied the whole 
width of the vast sculpture hall of the Palais des Arts with 
a life-size plaster model of a plough and the group of eight 
great oxen drawing it, as they may be seen in the agricultural 
districts of France. This was possibly intended to be executed 
in bronze for some agricultural institution; there was something 
fine about it, but one questioned whether it justified the space 
it occupied and the scale on which it was modelled. A more 
serious indication of the partial corruption of French taste in 
sculpture is to be found in the increasing number of things 
produced to cater for the popular interest in new inventions and 


` discoveries—things crudely symbolical of electric lighting, 


electric motor-power, aeroplanes, etc. These are mostly com- 


monplace, sometimes very ugly and absurd, and they are mere 
bids for popular applause. So far we have not seen anything 
of this kind in English sculpture, and it is to be hoped we 
shall not; to see it in French sculpture, which has so long 
been at the head of the world in this art, is rather melancholy. 
Sculpture has nothing to do with exploiting inventions of the 
hour; as remarked already, it is concerned with the essentials 
and not with the accidentals of life, and it has no business with 
attemptsat popularity. Sculpture in its true sense is too severe 
and abstract an art ever to be popular; it is the last of the arts 
that the people ever learn to understand ; and every attempt to 
be popular means lowering the standard of the art. 

Among the English examples of sculpture which is the 
expression of a thought, Mr. Nicholson Babb’s ‘‘ Love and the 
Vestal" (page 3) may rank high. The contrast between 
the piquant vivacity in the head of the figure of Love, and the 
dreamy, doubtful expression of the Vestal, is finely imagined, 
and the nude figure of the boy contrasts effectively with the 
broad masses of drapery of the female figure. The objection to 
the group, from a sculpturesque point of view, is that it is not, 
so to speak, an “all-round ” composition; as might be noticed 
at the time when it was exhibited in the Lecture-room at the 
Royal Academy, the back view shows only a broad mass of 
drapery without any specially-marked lines. Hence it is not 
suitable for a free position on a central pedestal; sculpture 
for such a position should compose well from all points of view. 
Whatever objection there may be in a general way to sculpture 
placed in niches, this is one which would be better so placed. 
It is essentially a front-view work. 

Mr. Hodge's bas-relief of “ Knowledge sustaining Youth in 
his Voyage through Life" (Plate II) is what one may call 
a vigorous and masculine piece of work, in that style of rather 
flat relief which Donatello first suggested, and which Mr. Hodge 
has usually employed in his work. The thought expressed in 
the relief is a fine and healthy one; if we are to have moral 
teaching in sculpture it could not be more plainly and forcibly 
expressed than it is here; though perhaps the rather stern 
head of the female figure might be thought to be expressive of 
“ Duty ” rather than “Knowledge,” which, after all, would be 
quite as good a moral. Here, as in Mr. Babb's group, the 
nude and the draped figure form an effective sculptural con- 
trast, but it cannot be said that the composition as a whole fits 
well into the shape of the frame; that is an important point in 
the case of bas-relief sculpture framed in a panel ; it is desirable 
that the composition should appear naturally to fill and adapt 
itself to the shape of the panel. The decorative details are 
carefully worked out, and the straight line carried across behind 


the figures in the frieze of the zodiac has a good effect, and 
serves to bind the whole together. 
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Le Goff's ** Form disengaging itself from Matter" (page 2) 
is a work representing a thought, no doubt, but it is a thought 
not very well suited for representation in sculpture, because the 
very idea almost necessitates the representation of “ Matter” 
by a crude mass of shapeless material which has no beauty of 
line. Moreover, the idea is not original; one of the finest 
French sculptors, M. Gustave Michel, has already treated it 
under exactly the same title, and has done it better. In his 
work ** Form " is represented by a beautiful female figure, not 
in energetic action but in repose, apparently growing out of the 
rough background of matter. This is much better, but at the 
best it is hardly a good subject for 
sculpture, for the reason just given, that 
it is impossible, in connection with this 
idea, to represent Matter in a pleasing 
sculptural form. Another French sculp- 
tor, M. Carli, did much better with 
the same class of subject, in his group 
entitled “Spirit and Matter," in which 
Matter is represented by a nude figure 
of a man struggling with a calm draped 
figure pointing upwards; this makes a 
very effective piece of allegorical sculp- 
ture; it was in the Salon of 1011. 

Mr. Kellock Brown's nude figure with 
a lyre, entitled ** Melody” (Plate III), 
is a survival of the old Classic ideal in 
sculpture ; and, as such, a striking and 
powerfully-modelled figure. 

There is more of real interest, how- 
ever, іп Gaumont’s * Monument to an 
Aviator” (page 1), as this is an ex- 
ample of one of the works referring to 
immediate subjects of the day, which 
the artist has nevertheless known how 
to treat so as to bring it properly 
within the domain of sculpture. As will 
be seen, he has avoided any kind of 
realism, merely symbolising the aviation 
by the nude figure with conventionalised 
wings carrying the body of the aviator, 
a treatment both poetic and sculpturally 
effective. French sculptors have gene- 
rally shone well in the design of funeral 
monuments, and this adds one more to a 
long list of fine works. 

M. Gauquié’s statue of the Maréchal 
de Villars (Plate I) brings us into the 
region of equestrian portrait statues. 
M. Gauquié became first well known as 
the designer of the fine lamp standards 
on the Pont Alexandre III; he was at 
that time a good deal occupied with 
decorative work. It is a long step from 
that to a realistic portrait of a general 
on horseback, in the dress of his time 
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trench at the storming of Denain, made th 
that “our fascines will be the bodies of tl 
in the fosse," an arrangement which, as he 
ing officer, would not affect himself pers 
case, as this is an historic memorial, reali: 
all that could be expected; and for this r 
portraits have seldom been great artistic succ 
memorable exception, the Colleoni statue at V 
success exactly by avoiding realism; no ma 
ever really looked as superb as Colleoni. B 
do that kind of thing now. 


THE PALACE AND 


N view of. what was done at Hampton Court for William 
and Mary, it is of interest to give a contemporary 
description of the Stadtholder's palace and gardens at 

Loo, near Deventer, in Gelderland, written by the King's 
physician, Dr. Walter Harris, who published an account of 
his visit on his return to London. Jacobus Romanus is reputed 
to be the architect of the palace itself, but the decoration 
of the interior was carried out entirely under the direction of 
Daniel Marot, though during the Napoleonic occupation his 
work was almost entirely swept away. (A note on Marot's 
career is appended.) Loo would appear to have been very 
much more Dutch in character than the Stadtholder's other 
palace, de Voorst, but in both the influence of Versailles was 
very marked. 

Writing of Loo in 1699, Dr. Harris says (the spelling 
is modernised) :— 

“The palace is built of brick. From the front each wing 
does stretch out in two pavilions towards the two sides of 
the court, until the wings and side do come to unite. Besides 
the gate in the middle of the front there are two others 
in the two outmost pavilions. Over the gate of the front and 
the garden gate, and over the two outmost pavilions, there are 
frontispieces or rilievos on high with representations relating 
to hunting. The pilasters of all the gates or doors, the frieze, 
and the cornices of the windows, do consist of freestone. The 
body of the palace is leaded above and adorned with balusters ; 
and it has large sash windows throughout. The hall we do 
first enter into is paved with very large black and white marble. 
The dining-room below is very remarkable throughout, and 
especially in its marble and military devices and glorious 
gilding. The great room above that we do first enter into 


GARDENS OF LOO. 


from the staircase, and in the middle of the apartments, is not 
only adorned with large landscapes, as well as the staircase, 
but is very resplendent with its gilding on every side, and 
throughout all the ceiling. The rooms of State and the bed- 
chambers and other chambers are all provided and furnished 
after the noblest manner for the entertainment and recep- 
tion of great persons. But the antechamber to His Majesty's 
bedroom has most excellent hangings representing the functions 
or duties of cavalry, to wit, the encampment of horse, their 
foraging, their making of fascines, and the firing itself of two 
parties of horse in an engagement, most lively and naturally 
expressed, in four several pieces. The chapel is handsomely 
wainscoted, and the whole so completely finished that nothing 
can be said to be wanting, and no cost spared in order to 
render the house magnificent, as well as the gardens. 

“Оп the north side of the palace there is a large and most 
magnificent garden, the which is divided into two parts, the 
Lower Garden and the Upper; the two divisions being 
separated by canals, by a low wall, and a broad cross-walk, 
in the which cross-walk there are on each side a double 
row of tall oaks, but in the middle of this walk a considerable 
space is left open without trees, for the more convenient 
view of all the fountains, the porticoes, and the cascades 


that are beyond the said walk, from the garden gate of the 


palace. 

“The first part of this garden called the Lower Garden 
has a terrace walk on three sides of it, and here we behold 
straight before us the Fountain of Venus, and beyond it an- 
other fountain of a young Hercules. In the cross walk that 
goes between those two fountains there is, on the right hand, 
a fountain of a celestial globe, and on the left such another 
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THE PALACE AND GARDENS OF LOO. 


rrestrial globe. And at the end of the same walk on the right 
ind, upon the side of one terrace walk, there is the Cascade 
' Narcissus, as also on the left, upon the side of the opposite 
rrace walk, the Cascade of Galatea. 

*In the Upper Garden we behold a most noble fountain, 
ith a basin of vast extent and with three-and-thirty spouts, 
at in the middle of all throwing up the water to five-and-forty 
et high. | 

* A little beyond this we see another fountain, wherein the 
iter rises in the form of a peacock's tail, under which, as also 
yond it, are divers cascades. We do likewise here behold 
ю large porticoes or semicircular cloisters with rails over 
em and supported on divers pillars. 

* On the west side of the palace there is a garden under 
is Majesty's apartments, and called the King's Garden. This 
s a noble fountain in the middle of it, and adjoining to it 
ere is a large bowling-green. 

* Beyond this garden westward there is another called the 
ibyrinth or Wilderness, some of whose fountains may be 
in, as also statues in it, and painting, from His Majesty’s 
dchamber. 

** On the east side of the palace there is another garden, under 
z apartments appointed for the Queen, and called the Queen's 
таеп. This bears a just proportion with that of the King's, 
1 hath such another fountain. And adjoining to this garden 
ithwards there are divers arbour walks, with five fountains in 
: middle of parterres. 

“Beyond the wall of the Queen's Garden, eastward, there 
another handsome garden for retirement, or a Labyrinth, 
;wering the other, with fountain, statues, walks, etc. 

“ From the cross-walk that divides the Upper from the Lower 
rden, behind the palace, we go through gates into the voliere, 
fowl garden, west from those others. And, still farther 
stward, we enter into a large extent of ground called the 
'k, wherein are to be seen the Long Canal, with spouts the 
ole length of it, all rising in the form of an arch. Beyond 
s is the Cipher Fountain and Cascade, and beyond that the 
er, or large quadrangular pond, which contains the water 
t supplies thejets and cascades. Within this Park is also 

Fountain of Fauns, divers pleasant and long green walks, 
series of young trees, groves, and canals; and west of the 
er thereis a fine grove for solitude or retirement, and called 

Queen's Grove. . . . 

“Тһе beds and parterres are not only adorned with pyramids 
uniper and box, and with shrubs of marsh-mallows of all 
ours, but contain a variety of flowers, which successively 
w according to the seasons of the year. In the spring there 

variety of the finest tulips, hyacinths, ranunculi, anemones, 
culas, narcissi, junci, etc. In the summer there are double 
pies of all colours, gilliflowers, lark's-heels, etc. In the 
imn the sunflower, Indian cresses, the pass-rose or stock- 

» marigolds, etc. On the walls of these gardens do grow 
t variety of most excellent fruit, as the best peaches, apri- 
, cherries, pears, figs, plums, muscat grapes of all sorts; 

their props are everywhere painted green. 


need of commands or preparations for a day or 
order to make it run. 

* These gardens on the whole are a work of « 
nificence, most worthy of so great a monarch; 
digious expense, infinite variety, and curiosity ; 
years’ labour by abundance of workmen, they we 
ago entirely finished and brought to perfection ir 

“I should here conclude this description if I « 
may be acceptable to give a short account of six 
ponds, which His Majesty has caused to be ma: 
beyond the gardens. When I wasat Loo, two ye: 
were about two hundred persons employed in t 
said vivers, which are since finished. They are: 
east side of that walk which is continued from 1 
upper garden between lime-trees into a pyramid 
half a mile off in the heath. 

“ The first of these vivers is about twenty yar 
the lime-trees, and is eight hundred and forty foc 
dred and eighty yards, in length, and it is two hur 

„foot, or fourscore yards, in breadth. All the si. 
eastward of one another, and the water is convey 
another after the manner as the fishponds in H: 
the first there is made a subterranean passage, 
from the canal that runs at the north end of the 
by the which passage the water is brought into 
and from that let into the others. These 
vided for the supplying different sorts of fish, and a 
by a model of Monsieur Marot, a very ingenious r 
who is the same person that first designed all the 
fountains ; but the orders relating to them were 
time given by the Right Honourable the Earl of 
his lordship’s directions were punctually observe 
des Marais, His Majesty’s chief architect, a gent 
endowments and capacity.” 


A NOTE ON DANIEL MAR 


IN connection with the foregoing it is approp 
brief account of Daniel Marot’s career. Writing 
Good Furniture for October, Mr. Edward R. Sm 
Librarian of the Avery Architectural Library, p 
the Marots were one of those great families c 
flourished in France during the seventeenth and е 
turies. Jean Marot, son of a cabinet-maker, Gira 
brother of Jean-Baptiste Marot, painter, was bor 
He was a large figure in the architectural life o 
middle of the seventeenth century, and was a: 
Lemercier in various projects for the completion : 
His chief characteristics, however, were a genial 
of the artistic activity about him, and a desire t 
adequate record of all this fine work. His | 
brilliant, but his conscientious accuracy and fidel 
compensate for any deficiencies of style. Thanks 
care, a large number of the leading monument 
have been preserved to us. Among these are t 


m ek a was a much more vigorous personality 
ee a ds the genius of the family. Daniel 
СН Баг ed with simply reproducing the works 
in the 2 le ha himself a fertile mind thoroughly trained 
the gnificent discipline of his time. He was born in 
Paris in 1661, and assisted his father in his varied activities. 
5. P a Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 
olland with a number of other skilled French 
workmen. It was quite natural that a vigorous personality 
like Daniel Marot should wish to be more or less free 
in matters of conscience, and that he should: join the exodus 
of busy Frenchmen to other lands. In Holland his services 
were much needed by the Stadtholder William of Orange. 
With all his peculiarities William had, apparently, considerable 
appreciation of artistic things, and attempted to surround 
himself with interesting work. He was very ready to secure 
the services of one of the best French designers of his time. 

William's operations were not very extensive, but they were 
decidedly interesting. The first of his palaces was at Loo, 
near Zutphen, a palace still used by the royal family. The 
architect of this building was Jacobus Romanus, and Daniel 
Marot was largely employed on its decorations. During the 
period of Napoleon I, however, the palace of Het-Loo was 
completely renovated, and for the most part Marot's work 
disappeared. Whatever is left of it is built into the larger 
masses of the buildings. | 

Between the palace of Loo and the town of Zutphen is 
the Cháteau de Voorst, which was built by William III for 
the first Earl of Albemarle, Arnold Joost von Keppel. The 
castle of the de Voorsts and Keppels was probably destroyed to 
make place for the new building, which was begun in 1689, the 
year in which Stadtholder William became King of England. 

The palace of de Voorst is Daniel Marot's chief monument. 
He was associated with Jacobus Romanus, but undoubtedly 
had much to say about the buildings and the parks as well 
as the interior decoration, which is one of the finest ensembles 
created in the great French period. Extremely severe, the 
Classic note of the large pilasters and panels is superbly 
monumental. Studies for much of the work at de Voorst may 
be found in Marot's book, and the great ceiling of the upper 
hall which corresponds with his plate is still as he left it. 

A fine account of de Voorst was composed by three travellers 
in the year 1740, describing the stately little palace with its 
costly fittings and collections of porcelains and Japanese 
lacquers, cabinets of tortoise-shell, and splendid draperies in 
silk and gold lace. 

When William came to England and installed himself 
at Hampton Court there can be little doubt that Daniel Marot 
was included in the entourage of Sir Christopher Wren during 
the construction of the new wing to Wolsey's palace. His 
name, however, does not appear in the official records, so it is 
probable that his relation to the Court was largely personal, 
or a matter which concerned the Stadtholder of Holland 
rather than the King of England. But traces of his work 
at Hampton Court are clearly defined. The great bed which 
he probably designed for the king is still to be seen. And 
at Hampton Court, near Leominster, the residence of Lord 
Coningsby, one of the most powerful of William's favourites, 
there are several pieces of furniture which bear the impress 
of Marot. 

Like all the great French designers of the day, Daniel 
Marot loved to engrave his designs upon copper. At the 
beginning, undoubtedly, his plates appeared sporadically, like 
those of his contemporaries, but in 1712 at Amsterdam the 
collection was brought together in one volume under the title 


A NOTE ON DANIEL MAROT. 


Œuvre du Sieur D. Marot, architecte de Guillaume III, Roy 
de la Grand Bretagne. 

Marot's book is similar to that of Jean Lepautre. He has 
not the exalted imagination or the intensity of his great 
predecessor. Lepautre's plates are masterpieces of style and 
decorative power. This can hardly be said of the work of 
Daniel Marot, but in his architectural and perspective plates 
he shows a simple, large, and powerful style which is most 
interesting. In the rest, however, he is content to present his 
conception without making a definite stylistic appeal. Daniel 
Marot's scope, however, is broad. He is interested in all 
of the great industries which called forth the abundant 
faculty of the designers of the Louis Quatorze period, and in 
every field leaves plates which are masterpieces in the art of 
decorative design. 

In a stylistic way the finest plates in Marot's book are the 
great series of architectural perspectives and triumphal arches 
with which it opens. Until the time of Piranesi no one pro- 
duced more powerful work of this sort. These fine archi- 
tectural compositions, against their inimitable skies, set the 
key for all similar creations which followed. Piranesi was 
especially indebted to Marot. 

In decoration Marot's book covers all classes of work. 
Decorative sculpture, fountains, monuments, all forms of 
motives for walls and ceilings, the state coach of “ Sa Majestat 
van Groot Bretagne,” superb ceilings, fireplaces, state beds 
with voluminous draperies, furniture (chiefly the interesting 
silver-plated furniture of the day), silver-ware, picture-frames, 
clocks and watches, garden-vases, textiles and embroideries, 
velvets, jardinage or the art of garden design, treillage, and 
superb ironwork. 


AN IONIAN SEAPORT. 


Temples and towers, 
Citadels and marts, and they 
Who live and die there, have been ours, 
And may be thine, and must decay ; 
But Greece and her foundations are 
Built below the tide of war, 
Dased on the crystalline sea 
Of thought and its eternity ; 
Her citizens, imperial spirits, 
Rule the present from the past ; 
On all this world of men inherits | 
Their seal is set. SHELLEY. | 
WE reproduce on the plate opposite а classical composition 
in water-colour representing an Ionian seaport of the я 
period. The design is purely conjectural. The pod | 
supposed to have been constructed on the rocks of a = 
locked bay, above which rise two volcanoes. The little a 
peopled by Greek merchants and frequented by traders Ын 
Tyre and Antioch, clings to the heights ne dies 
harbour. There is a spacious landing-place, with ae е 
for storing arms and merchandise; broad steps lead + ТМ 
the water; triremes and argosies find safe shelter e A = 
harbour, -which is protected by a mole. It 18 Bunk S d 
important seaport in Greek affairs, for trophies О ER 
victory of Actium adorn the rostral columns. A gigan 2 E 
of Minerva presides over the life of the place and ids ribs 
people in harmony with mighty Poseidon. The coplas 
sea-god worship within the circular temple and make 
before venturing to sea. | pwhich 
The architecture of this seaport is related a ee o» 
distinguished Athens in the reign of Pericles, 2. 2 d fancy 
the voluptuous period of the Decline; it is fr 
sympathetic to the blue waters of the Aigean. 
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THE RENAISSANCE STEEPLES AND SPIRES OF LON 


By С. E. FRANCIS, АВЛВА. 
(Continued from p. 117, No. 229.) 


ST. MARY-LE-STRAND. 


N his ** Book of Architecture " Gibbs gives some interesting 

| information with regard to his design for St. Mary-le- 
Strand (1714-1717), and in this account may be seen the 
reason for the only really serious defect to be found in the whole 
building. In the original scheme it was the intention to have a 
small campanile at the west end, and, the building having pro- 
ceeded on these lines for a considerable extent, the final decision 
of the authorities to have a steeple instead placed Gibbs in an 
awkward position. The base of the campanile was only fourteen 
feet square, and therefore totally inadequate as the foundation 
for the steeple; but, the work having been commenced, expan- 
sion was apparently only possible laterally—that is, north to 
south, making the plan oblong instead of square, and causing 
the unfortunate “thinness” in side elevation. This defect is 
particularly noticeable at present, with the Aldwych site vacant 
and the steeple terminating the Kingsway vista. Gibbs tackled 
and solved his difficult problem in a masterly manner ; for, bya 


most skilful arrangement of detached col 
and south faces and a flat pilaster treatm 
west faces, he has produced what, in the « 
be considered a very successful result. The 
shows careful study. The steeple is mark 
from the ground, but the horizontal tenden 
too evident, while the smallness of the sca. 
amount of detail renders the whole somew 
appearance. 

ST. GEORGE's, HANOVER Sot 


Unlike its contemporaries, the spire—if 
—of St. George's, Hanover Square (1713-1 
to find the reason for this is a problem 
Having determined on the two features, a p 
the idea of the architect seems to have been 
preponderance of one feature over the oth 
levelled at St. Martin's-in-the- Fields, that t 
the portico, certainly cannot be applied to St 


THE RENAISSANCE STEEPLES AND SPIRES OF LONDON. 
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STEEPLE OF ST. MARY-LE-STRAND. 
James Gibbs, Architect. 


then, while the spire dominates the whole, there is not that 
total lack of any relationship between the two features which is 
to be seen elsewhere. Great care has been taken in con- 
sidering the support of the spire. Viewed, as the composition 
is, from the best points of vantage, in such a case the spire is 
seen to be standing at the back of the porch, rising from the 
solid wall. This apparent stability is further well emphasised 
by the small, pedimented attic storeys above the main cornice, 
which run out from both sides of the spire at right angles and 
parallel with the portico, thus marking the width and position 
of the spire in side elevation. Again, on account of its size, 
the spire does not lose in scale to such an extent as some of the 
larger examples erected in a similar position in the plan of the 
church. The clock storey is square on plan, with small 
breaks at the angles, while the cornice is broken over the 
clocks to avoid any horizontal lines. Stilted on a base is the 


belfry stage, with its projecting angle treatment which obviates 
the use of “vases,” and, at the same time, makes any great 
unbroken length of entablature impossible. An octagonal attic 
storey, supporting the dome with its small lantern, terminates 
the whole. 

Generally speaking, the design is a very successful one. 
The construction is simple and thorough, adequate means of 
access being provided to all the stages. The plan internally 
through the clock and belfry stages is square, the walls being 
very thick. Just above the level of the heads of the belfry 
windows corbels in the angles support the partial octagonal 
attic stage; small pendentives are then used to bring the 
octagon to a circle, off which springs the crowning hemi- 
spherical dome. The iron bolt from the vane, passing through 
the lantern, is secured under the soffit of the dome. 
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ST. GEORGE'S, HANOVER SQUARE. 
John James, Architect. 
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ІНЕ RENAISSANCE STEEPLES AND SPIRES OF LONDON. 


ST. CLEMENT DANEs. 
In the case of St. Clement Danes, Wren modified and recased 
1 existing tower up to the level of the present clock storey only, 
e steeple having been added thirty years later by James Gibbs. 
There are many points of interest about this steeple, more 
rticularly in regard to the plans adopted for the various stages. 
1e first storey, which is stilted on a podium, is an irregular 
tagon treated externally with a pilaster and arcade motif, 
2 entablatures being left unbroken. The next storey, which 
a regular octagon, is peculiar in having its eight faces dis- 
ctly concave, this curve becoming very pronounced in the 
:ablature. Неге we have, then, an excellent means of com- 
‘ison between the straight and curved entablatures as to their 
itive effects as horizontal checks to the eye, and the result is 
tinctly to the advantage of the curved forms. The third and 
t storey is a regular octagon, with a small Corinthian column 
sach angle, the whole terminated with a small stone cupola 
l lantern. 
The design as a whole is very satisfactory, and characteristic 
Gibbs, “ роів” being used in a bountiful manner at each 
re level. 
Constructionally, St. Clement Danes is similar to his other 
kat Trafalgar Square. Square on plan up to the springing 
he belfry windows, pendentives rise from just below this 
l, until the four meet one another, forming a complete circle. 
this circle rests a curious dome convex in section, making a 
section of any pendentive a cyma reversa curve. The top 
he dome is finished flat to receive the first storey of the 
gonal spire, and from this point to the apex the plan is 
ilar internally, the contractions from one stage to another 
g accomplished by the aid of small domes. 
“he vibration caused by the heavy street traffic is clearly 
n the upper portion of the spire, and iron rods have been 
ally used to brace the whole together. 


Sr. MARTIN’S-IN-THE-FIELDS. 


'ortunate in having such a site to deal with, Gibbs has 
uced in St. Martin's-in-the-Fields (1721-1726) a most 
fied and impressive building ; in fact it may easily be con- 
ed his most successful work, though some architectural 
s, while admitting the merit of the design as a whole, 
re the position of the steeple, and suggest that Gibbs 
1 have been better advised in placing it somewhere by the 
of the church. Fergusson particularly is severe in his 
ism—the -steeple he allows to be “in itself not objec- 
21е, but not only does it appear unmeaningly stuck through 
‚of, but, over so open a portico, has a most crushing and 
nonious effect." Mr. Blomfield, however, is of opinion 
viewed from the north-west or south-west, the points of 
ration from which alone the composition of the steeple 
he portico can be fairly judged, the steeple stands fairly 
juarely on its base; moreover, he says, it does not stand 
the portico," as stated by Fergusson, but at the back of 
at is to say, the west wall of the tower is part of the solid 
t the back of the portico; the openness of the portico 
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open octagonal stage rises very successfully, the entablature 
over theattached Corinthian columns being broken up in order 
to afford a minimum check to the eye, and thus increase the 
vertical feeling. Another selection of vases brings one to the 
concave-sided octangular base, with its curved capping, and in 
this is to be seen the last of the devious ways in which Gibbs 
broke up his horizontal lines. The pyramidal terminal is 
pierced with circular holes and is heavily moulded. 

The construction is plain and massive. In the main the 
square plan is preserved up to the springing of the belfry 
windows, just below which level pendentives spring and spread 
out into a complete dome having an eye in the crown. It is 


impossible to ascertain whether the joints in the dome radiate 
to a common centre or are made horizontal. The top of the 
dome is finished flat to receive the octagonal clock stage. What 
in the following stage is an arcaded octagon externally is 
finished circular on plan internally. Rising from the crown of 
the arcade arches is a cone, which, by variations in the slopes 
of the sides, is made to follow in some measure the general 
inclination of the external features. 

Once then the square stage is left at the belfry level the 
construction is always circular on plan for the remainder of 
the steeple and circular in section where possible, thus obtain- 
ing what is probably the maximum possible strength. 


DISAPPEARING LONDON. 


NasH IN THE HAYMARKET. 

OTWITHSTANDING the War, demolition in London 

N is proceeding apace, especially in the Haymarket, 
where a large area of Regency architecture—completed 

about 1820—has been cleared. Suffolk Place has lost half its 
former dignity, Pall Mall East one of its best ornaments, and 
any protest meeting convened by the admirers of Nash will soon 
be forced into the cul-de-sac of Suffolk Street to offer their 
lamentations opposite the back elevation of the Haymarket 


Theatre. Those who were apprehensive of the fate of Regent 
Street and the Quadrant consoled themselves with the eigh- 
teenth-century joys of the Haymarket, paying frequent pilgrim- 
age to the bow-fronted snuff shop at the top of the thoroughfare, 
pausing halfway down beneath the generous portal of the 
Theatre, and bestowing a casual glance along the range of 
Greek Doric columns on either side of Suffolk Place before 
turning into Pall Mall. There were other attractions—three- 


light Wyatt windows resplendent with shell ornament in semi- 
1 


DEMOLITION OF SUFFOLK PLACE, HAYMARKET. 
From a Lithograph by Hanslip Fletcher. 
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circular lunettes, Greek key patterns and bold incisions, an 
interesting network of wrought and cast iron railings, and 
shop-fronts of dignified appearance. Now, alas! all is to be 
swept away, and the time-honoured human simplicity which 
made such an appeal to those who understood this bright 
phase of London's career will soon be a thing of the past. 

Mr. Hanslip Fletcher's sketch shows what has already 


been demolished. 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL. 


In the middle of Water Lane, one of those small streets 
эп the south side of St. Paul's through which streams ‘of 
»eople eddy down to Blackfriars, stands the establishment 
X the Company of Apothecaries. It is a grave and plainly 
edate edifice, wearing a surtout of late eighteenth-century 
‘ut to conceal its seventeenth-century body. The original 
ullding of brick was erected about the four sides of a court- 
ard in 1670 to house and to hold the dispensary and hall 
f the Company of Apothecaries, incorporated by a charter 
f the First Tames at the suit of Gideon Delaune, apothecary 
> His Majesty. In medieval times the grocers and pep- 
erers of London retailed drugs to the general public, and 
iis privilege was not disputed by the doctors who shared 
t the trade as well; but at the end of Elizabeth's reign the 
octors entered upon a closer alliance with the apothecaries, 
hich, after eleven years, was dissolved for reasons of jealousy. 
he apothecaries waxed in strength. The Great Fire gave 
iem an excuse to firmly establish their position, and four 


e bricky fastness arose in the a] 
to menace the pr! 


hecaries to be sc 


years later th 
roundings of Water Lane, 
doctors and proclaim the apot 
than “mere doctors’ tools.” 

Their building as it stands to-day offers : 
architectural features; its charm is to be 
simplicity of the fanlighted windows, the m: 
gate closing the vaulted entry to the courty 
mysterious sally-ports within the court proper. 
the Hall from the St. Paul's end of Water L 
confronted by the plain bastion of the Mill 1 
in Mr. Hanslip Fletcher’s drawing), which h 
demolished to secure freer passage for the wl 
deemed by benevolent City Fathers to be ess 
prosperity of this ancient quarter. Then or 
the late eighteenth-century surtout already sp 
one has perhaps the temerity to pass through the | 
court and examine reeded architraves, portly 
lamp standards, and the veneer of wholesome se 
Roman cement which protects the earlier wall 
eighteenth-century embellishments, slight as the 
plainly of thé time when the apothecaries finally 
their rights and adopted a species of architectura 
mark their victory over the medical practitioners. 

The old Mill House contained many curious 
for grinding, weighing, and preserving drugs, use 
days of steam-power and machinery. 
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A PAINTER'S VIEW OF ARCHITECTURAL DETAIL AND 
ORNAMENT. 


DISTINGUISHED architect once said to the writer 
` during a discussion, “ But an architect lives by his 
details." Instantly the thought occurred: Does he? 
Is it not rather the over-attention given to detail, the fads and 
fancies that have arisen therefrom, and the desire to beplaster a 
building with so-called ornament that has obscured the vision 
of so many and swamped the greater qualities of proportion and 
grouping? Reflection and observation lead almost irresistibly 
to the conclusion that, as in the other arts, modern architec- 
ture suffers from over-attention to parts and an obvious 
striving after originality in the treatment of detail. How 
frequently is not the taste offended by a tortured keystone, an 
over-elaborated architrave, or an affected simplicity relieved— 
or, rather, accentuated—by a misplaced and redundant piece of 
carving? How many caps does not one see that have been 
twisted out of the function of a cap by the desire to get away 
from the ordinary and show some “new” idea? How fre- 
quently a building is cut up with strings that no longer enrich 
or subdivide large spaces, but merely distract the eye and 
destroy simplicity. 

It is, however, easy to see defects and to tell another what 
he should not have done; but it is perilous and presump- 
tuous for the layman, unacquainted with technical necessities 
and limitations, to suggest alternatives. It may perhaps, how- 
ever, be forgiven the painter, who, though untrained in technical 
details, is trained to use his eyes and to translate what he sees 
into terms of light and shade, if he lays before his fellow 
artists a few ideas that have arisen from study of the effects 
produced by architectural detail. Blind and blundering these 
ideas may be; but it is possible that another point of view 
may open to a clearer brain a line of thought that may be 
useful. | 

It is usuall supposed that a painter is particularly 
attracted by the picturesque in architecture; he is regarded as 
revelling in pointed gables, irregular roof-lines, ivy-covered 
walls, and kindred horrors, which, though they may be admir- 
able in their way, partake of the qualities to be found in ruins, 
rocks, and other pictorial accessories. 

It is, however, doubtful whether many painters who are 
serious artists really care for these things, and do not rather 
prefer simplicity, rigidity, and dignity. The experience of the 
writer is that the term “ picturesque architecture" is more 
often used by painters as a term of reproach than otherwise. 

This preference is naturally extended to the details and 
ornament of a building, and it is often felt that a building 
would be tolerable if the spectator could wipe out half the 
detail and very materially modify the remainder. | 

Perhaps the most crying need felt is for simple masses of 
shadow, for projections pronounced enough to throw a mystery 
over parts that are subordinate and give relief to the essential. 
Possibly economy of space and the necessity for rigid 
adherence to building lines account for the baldness so often 
felt even in elaborate buildings; but that these necessities 
can be satisfactorily met is occasionally shown ; and why 
need the shadow cast by a projecting cornice be so often 
destroyed by dentils too numerous and too small, or by mould- 


ings cut up into so many divisions as to produce distracting 
complexity ? 


Take, again, the question of windows, and particularly .the 
heads; why need they so often stare with wide-open eyes, and 
seem to need “eyebrows”? It is well known to portrait- 
painters that a wide-open eye destroys all “intimacy” and 
expression, producing vacuity and hardness; it is the same 
with windows: without shadow or its equivalent above they 
will always “ stare." The fancy of childhood that a building 
looks like à human face and has expression, though it fades 
with advancing years, has perhaps more of truth in it than 
we imagine. The large projecting over-doors that form so 
delightful a feature of many Queen Anne and Early Georgian 
houses, serve the same purpose of “eyebrow,” and soften what 
might appear a yawning chasm or open ‘ mouth." Тһе drip- 
moulds on Tudor work, brought down on each side and large 


enough to play an important part, give the same feeling of 
comfort. 


He is a rash man, however, who talks about mouldings; 


it is somewhat like talking about Art, which Whistler 
described as akin to “smelling music." But there is an 
effect produced by a moulding, and, putting on one side all 
questions of style, it may be beneficial to inquire what is 
the effect produced on the ordinary man by a moulding— 
how, in fact, does he see it? The architect elaborates it in 
profile, judges it by feel, calls it good or bad, on paper, 
according to the beauty or otherwise of its contour; but 
does he always recognise that the ordinary untrained spec- 
tator sees it, almost invariably, as a series of straight lines 
at varying distances apart and made hard or soft, broad or 
narrow, by the curves and rectangles of which it is com- 
posed? Not one man in ten thousand would recognise a 
moulding off the front of his own house if he saw it drawn 
in profile. To him a projection is something that throws 
a shadow, and, unless it contain some very pronounced large 
curve, he does not perceive that it may be formed of a series 
of steps of varied shapes. It is only at the corners of a 
building that the profile of a moulding can be seen, and in 
modern towns corners where a moulding runs round con- 
tinuously are few, and in large buildings bear so small a 
proportion to the whole that it is the straight run of a mould- 
ing alone that plays any important part. 

. This being so, the impression left by many mouldings-— 
in fact, the majority—is that they are thin, too small for 
the position they occupy, and, as a rule, however satisfactory 
when.seen close, do not carry. It is the “fatness” of the 
mouldings of such a man as Wren that appeals to the painter; 
always be it understood that such “fatness” must fall short 
of vulgarity. 

The question of the carved ornaments of a building may, 
perhaps, be regarded as one that comes closer home to the 
painter than any other; it is nearer his own practice than 
the more definitely architectural part. What then would be 
the first essential that would appeal to him? Probably it 
would be the feeling of fitness, not the particular fitness of 
subject so much as the fitness for the place it occupies, the 
feeling that there must be an enrichment in that particular 
place and in no other, and also that it must be that partl- 
cular type of enrichment. It should, in fact, look very largely 
as if it had grown there, in the same way as a flower always 


occupies the exactly appropriate place on a plant. No amount 
of dextrous modelling or clever design will redeen an enrich- 
ment in the wrong place, nor can bad work ever entirely 
damn a good place, though it must be confessed it can go 
a long way towards doing so. Another essential, from the 
painter's point of view, is that the carving, be it figures or 
ornament, must be on the building; it must not, as so often 
happens, float about loosely attached to it. Figures should 
not lean over and look as though they might easily fall off, 
or as if the sculptor were afraid that his work could not be 
seen. Heads of celebrities should not look out of portholes 
as though in the throes of sea-sickness. Swags of flowers 
and fruit should not look as though they would shake off if 
a motor-bus were to collide with the building; neither should 
the ribbons that attach them flutter as though blown by a 
gale; still less should a cartouche look as though it were 
carved elsewhere and stuck on. The amount of light and 
shade that any particular piece of ornament carries is a 
point not always sufficiently considered; neither in the vast 
amount of mechanical trade-work does the due balance of it 
seem to play a part at all. In the better work done by 
sculptors undue attention seems frequently to be paid to the 
accurate drawing of fleshy detail, to the exclusion of the 
bigger qualities of pattern of masses, both in reliefs and in 
figures to be silhouetted against the sky. 

It is not within the scope of this article to touch on the 
subject of colour, but perhaps a word of protest against the 
modern craze for using figured marbles so largely for interior 
work may be permitted. When one sees the whole of a stair- 
case, walls, steps, balusters, and columns, looking as if made 
of Gorgonzola cheese, it is justifiable to protest against the 
misuse of a beautiful material and to suggest that simplicity 
ind dignity demand reticence, and that the sumptuous needs 
restraint, lest it defeat its own end. 

Let us at all costs cling to what one feels to be the true 
sssentials of all great work, lucidity and simplicity—Lucidity 
hat all who run may read, that there may be no doubt as 
o the use to which the building is to be put, that its centre, 
nain entrance, highest part, etc., may all hold their own in 
he general design without conflicting or distracting: Sim- 
licity, without which there can be no dignity—simplicity 
rrived at by complexity if you will—enriched to the last 
oint, but enriched so that the main beauties are enhanced, 
o that the details form but a lacework, as in Gothic cathe- 
rals, but simple with it all—towering spires, gorgeous facades, 
laborate arcades, but never redundancy, never complexity, 
iat leaves a sense of confusion. It has been done in the 
ast, and can be done again. 

Why then, the painter asks, is it so seldom that he sees 
modern building that conveys the sense of unity and com- 
rt aroused by so much old work? It cannot be the lack 
age, as modern towns soon bring a building to a uniform 
ey colour. Equally it cannot be from want of effort, as 
e marks of that are patent—too patent. Is it not rather 
at the effort has been so often misdirected ? Is not too 
uch attention paid to the small thines for their own sake 


THE СОВЖА SCANDENS FOR 
WORK. 


This creeper, if the seed be sown in Febru: 
will be in flower for many months before it is 
frost. The accompanying photograph, whicl 
early in August, shows that the plant has f 
thoroughly cover the trellis to which it attached 
it would have covered a much larger one. The 
dens is a most highly decorative plant, havin, 
flowers that resemble those of the common camp 
however, they excel in beauty of outline, their ci 
finer quality. The colour of the flowers is ma 
but the tint is not uniform throughout; some o 
indeed, are of an uncertain but pleasing yellowish. 
and only flushed with purple. 

The writer first saw the Cobza years ago 
rectory garden, where it helped to cover and adori 
designed by a great architect and designer of 
when he became the proprietor of a garden of hi 
a trellis (though one of humbler pattern than that. 
garden), it occurred to him to raise some Cobze: 
to try to reproduce the effect he so well recall 
attempt he has been quite successful. 

At the time when the photograph shown belo 
the trellis, being then only lately erected, ha 
creepers on it, but now there are roses als 
Cobza will supply the lack of flowers when th 
done blooming. 

Except that the Cobza does not stand frost, it 
and hardy plant, and when once it has madea s 
rapidly. Last year's plants had already reache 
the trellis by the end of July. 


TWO ETCHINGS BY 


N past issues of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW many 
| examples of Mr. Brangwyn's etchings have been repro- 
duced, and to the number are now added the two here 
shown. They are both of subjects in France, one being the 
narthex of the church at Airvault, the other of the mills at 
Meaux, in Brie, about thirty miles from Paris. 

There is in all Mr. Brangwyn's work an element of 
mystery. His is not an art of delicate detail. He delights 
rather in broad masses, heavy shadows, great sweeping out- 
lines; representations of architecture which arrest the atten- 
tion by their qualities of sombre dignity, with foregrounds 
peopled with men and women not engaged so much in any 
particular occupation, but typifying rather a world of labour. 
His plates are large plates, and worked out always with great 
breadth of effect. They are not plates which you need to 
study with a glass in order to follow the smallest fancies of 


FRANK BRANGWYN. 


the etcher’s needle, but bold impressions which you must 
stand away from, and so gain the full effect of them. 

In the case of the church at Airvault, the interest centres 
in the chiaroscuro, the narthex in heavy shadow with the 
sunlight pouring in through the open doorway upon a strange 
scene of beggars, followers of the pilgrims. The church isa 
fine example of French Romanesque. It is not, however, the 
lines of the design, nor its details, that attract the eye in this 
etching, but the permeating spirit, for there is here a vision of 
the care of the Church for the poor and the needy, drawn 
together within the hallowed walls. 

Of Meaux it may be recalled that this little French town 
was the scene of a fierce battle in the early part of the 
present War. It suffered considerably from bombardment. Its 
bridge was blown up, and the old mills adjacent to it, if not 
demolished too, have, no doubt, been sadly injured. 


NARTHEX OF THE CHURCH AT AIRVAULT, FRANCE. 
From the Etching by Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A. 
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THE MUSTA CHURCH OF MALTA. 


HE little island of Malta—no bigger than the Isle of 
Wight— provides a succession of architectural surprises. 

Its auberges (the hostels of the Knights of St. John) are 

a remarkable series of buildings of the Renaissance period, 
while Valletta, its capital *city,* possesses probably the finest 


extant example of a 
great mediaeval fort- 
ress. 

Among what may 
be called modern archi- 
tecture in Malta the 
Musta Church is espe- 
cially noteworthy. 
(“ Musta,” it may be 
mentioned in passing, 
is an Arabic word, 
meaning central.) If 
it were situated in one 
of the great European 
capitals it would be as 
familiar to the eye as 
the Madeleine or St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, but 
it happens to be lost 
эп the little island of 
Malta. 

The Musta Church is a remarkable building, 
ind, considering the difficulties under which it 
vas built, a great credit to its architect, Grougnet 
le Vassé, and the Maltese race. The general 
cheme is based on the Pantheon at Rome, 
hough it differs from its model in many im- 
ortant particulars. 

One of the conditions imposed upon the 
rchitect was that the new building should be 
rected over the old, in which the services had 
till to be carried on ; and it was probably this 


ROUCH 


SKETCH - PLAN 


By G. J. HOWLING. 


roof. The building of the Musta Church 

to be a close approximation to that ideal wh 
Phillipps has so often set before us—at least i 
devotion to their work shown by those engaged 
of the building. Nevertheless, the church is t 
singlen 
in thecl 

The 
be seen 
compa 
graph, 
dome; 
a succe 
lapping 
construc 
scaffoldi 
ing was | 
particul: 
height, Ł 
is very 
being r 
118 feet. 
rank as 
fourth la 
Europe. 

The church was completed in 
occupied twenty-six years in bu 
constructed throughout of stone [ 
local quarries. 

Coming to a consideration of its 
qualities, the first criticism whic 
made is with respect to the coar 
detail. The great acanthus frieze 
around the drum of the dome is 
piece of work. The acroteria wl 
the pediment are lumpy and coc 
The towers, which do not group 


onsideration which decided de Vassé to adopt а кетр е o зо з ло зо ео эр єр go оо approx. the remainder of the compositi 
itio 


ircular plan. 

The foundation- 
one was laid in 1833, 
id the difficult work 
` construction began. 
he church was erected 
most entirely by 
Juntary labour, wo- 
en and children even 
sisting in the build- 
y operations. Tothe 
esent day the natives 
ll proudly relate how 


are vonnesters stap- 


а similar 
the clums 
detail. 1 
principally 
—at leasi 
the exteri 
casion for 
found. T 
tico itself 
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dark blue and gilt. The Maltese nearly always fail in 
their colour-decoration. An over-fondness for brilliant colour- 
contrasts (in their churches more than elsewhere) gives their 
work an appearance of tawdriness which is lamentable. Many 
fne architectural compositions in Malta are ruined by exces- 
sively brilliant colouring, and the Musta Church is dangerously 
near to being included in this category. 

Another point of criticism with regard to the interior is, 
that the columns appear to be somewhat stumpy in relation to 
the remainder of the composition; but this defect is not 
so noticeable in the actual building as in a photograph. 

The church contains six chapels, a sanctuary, a choir, and 
two large sacristies, the lunettes being coffered and decorated. 
The pendentives are enriched with some rather fine paintings 
of biblical subjects by the Maltese artist Giuseppe Cali. 

Whatever faults the Musta Church may have in composi- 
tion, detail, or decoration, it still remains a work of very 
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powerful effect. Under the brilliant light of a semi-tropical 
sun, much of what we of grey climates consider objectionable 
becomes more than tolerable. After all, if the Maltese err on 
the side of too much colour, we err equally on the side of too 
little. If the Maltese are too lavish in decoration, we are 
too sparse. 


ANNEXE TO THE PALACE AT 
ATHENS. 


THE accompanying illustration shows the new annexe which 
is being added to the palace known as “ The Crown Prince's 
Residence" at Athens, but which is in reality occupied by 
their Majesties the King and Queen of the Hellenes. It was 
used by the King as Crown Prince, and he has continued to 
reside there, apparently preferring it to the Royal Palace. As 
it was designed for the Crown 
| Prince's occupation, по allow- 
| ance was made for all the retinue 
attached to the palace of a king, 
and advantage was taken there- 
fore of the presence of Mr. E. 
Prentice Mawson in Athens (in 
connection with the town-planning 
scheme for that city which he and 
his father are at present engaged 
upon in partnership) to commis- 
sion him to prepare plans for an 
annexe providing the necessary 
accommodation. Mr. Mawson's 
design harmonises in style with 
the main building; it contains, on 
the various floors, the adminis- 
trative departments of a palace. 
The basement is devoted princi- 
pally to the office of the Court 
Marshal and his secretaries, with 
typing-rooms, etc., together with 
rooms for the Controller of His 
Majesty's Purse, waiting-rooms, te- 
legraph andtelephone departments, 
secret police, and various bath- 
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E. Prentice Mawson, Architect. 


rooms, etc. On the ground floor 
there are four entirely separate en- 
trances, namely : (1) general busi- 
ness entrance; (2) police entrance; 
(3) ladies - in - waiting entrance, 
leading directly to the first floor ; 
(4) entrance leading direct to the 
male servants’ bedrooms on the 
top floor. The first floor is divided 
into two sections, one of which is 
Lo devoted to the ladies-in-waiting, 
= the other to the Court officials, 
each connected with a loggia 
facing the carriage court. On the 
i top floor are the bedrooms of the 

valets, some twenty in number. 
The accompanying illustration 
shows the front and end elevations 
| of the building, together with a 
Mic cvm E block plan showing its position in 
the carriage court and its relation 

to the Royal villa. 


Another Front-Hood “Ideal” 


The No. 1 “G” Series Boilers can now be 
supplied with smoke outlet at front, as illustrated; 
in other respects they are identical with the 
boilers having smoke-hood at back. 


DEAL x [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


These boilers in conjunction with the corresponding No. O “б? 
Series provide capacities ranging from 180 to 1,075 lineal feet of 4-inch 
pipe, and are therefore specially suitable for propagating or other 
glasshouses, conservatories, etc., where the boiler can be advantageously 
built into the brick end wall or in buildings where it is more 
convenient to take the smoke out at the front. Ideal No. 1-GF-7 Boiler. 


Further Particulars, Prices, etc., on request. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR (OMPANY ово. Нотт, Yorks, 


LIMITED. 
London Showrooms: 439 & 441, Oxford St., W. Telephone: Mayfair 2153; Telegrams: “Liableness, London 


BAXENDALE & CO., Ltd., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 


Agents carrying Stocks of 
(WILLIAM MACLEOD & CO., 60, 62 & 64, Robertson St., GLASGOW. 


“Ideal” Radiators and “Ideal” Boilers 
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Glasshouses 


replete with the latest im- 
provements in construction, 
ventilation, heating, &c. 


Architects! Designs carefully carried ош, 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
Special Catalogue with numerous 
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Upper Portion of Steelwork over Lecture Theatre, for the Institution of Civil Engineers, Westminster. 


SHELL AND MUNITION FACTORIES 


FROM STOCK MATERIALS. 


Up-to-date Designs prepared and submitted Free of Charge. 


Stocks of all British Standard Sections in JOISTS, CHANNELS, ANGLES, 
TEES, FLATS, Etc. 


London : Cardiff: 
STEELWORKS ROAD, 


BATTERSEA, S.W. EAST MOORS. 


Telephone: BATTERSEA 1094.5-6. Telephone: CARDIFF 2557. 
Telegrams : DAWNAY, BATTSQUARE, LONDON. 


Telegrams: DAWNAY, CARDIFF. 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE CASE FOR TOWN PLANNING. 


Mr. ALDRIDGE'S great volume on town planning is the fourth 
in order of appearance of the larger works on the subject which 
have been produced in this country; it gains in two definite 
directions, at least, from the fact of being the last—firstly, in 
the practical exposition of the possibilities of a new art; and, 
secondly, in the avoidance of attempting a universal treatise. 
The early writers have to rely upon surmise and prophecy in 
their practical sections, and in their treatment of the subject 
as a whole; they cannot avoid touching upon all its aspects. 
Mr. Aldridge has therefore an initial advantage, and he has 
made the most of it—the practical section of his book is based 
upon the definite data furnished by the Birmingham schemes 
and the Ruislip-Northwood scheme, and in the theoretical 
section he confines himself to an elaborate Brief, founded upon 
historic precedent and modern necessity, by which he brilliantly 
conducts a case against an imaginary upholder of the laissez-faire 
method of town growth. The two parts of the book almost 
constitute separate works, and it is quite possible to envisage a 
reader who found the first part, the Brief, absorbingly interesting, 
unable to wade through the second. But if that same person, 
being a normal citizen, after being convinced by Mr. Aldridge's 
Brief, found himself suddenly elected upon the town-planning 
committee of some local authority, he would then turn to the 
second part, and if he were able thoroughly to grasp its con- 
tents and commit it to memory, he would have the satisfaction 
of petrifying the surveyor by his all-round and exhaustive know- 
ledge of the subject. The author was therefore fully justified 
in binding up these two parts together, dissimilar though their 
actual use may be. 

Mr. Henry Aldridge, Secretary of the National Housing 
and Town Planning Council, is, as everyone knows, a bousing- 
reform enthusiast who regards town planning primarily as a 
means to this end. Life within the four walls of the house, 
or within the four hedges of the garden, interests him more 
‘han the extra-home life of the citizen at large. In his well- 
:hought-out chapter on the Fundamental Principles of Town 
Planning, which he numbers 5, he places first “the provision 
Xf healthy sites for homes,” and second, “the building of well- 
lanned houses." It is therefore the more remarkable that in 
15 historical Brief he appears to have a particular animus 
gainst the тейігеуа! epoch, which he roundly describes as a 
riod of town-planning neglect, apart from certain sporadic 
xceptions, such as the towns founded by Edward I in England 
nd France. This is the point of view one would have expected 
‘om an architect whose taste was inclined in a Roman and 
‘enaissance direction, and who could make out a very good case 
prove that medieval street effects and town grouping were 
tiefly fortuitous; on the other hand, we have seen how a 
mantic architect like Camillo Sitte was able plausibly to 


struct a system of “‘ Stádtebau-zsthetik " upon these appa- 
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a typical example was Lille. Here : 7. 
fundamental principle completely realised. : 
Renaissance wars and the enclosing of this ү | 
city with huge bastions and hornworks, an 
many cases up till the nineteenth century, all pop 
took place on the gardens of the medieval to 
what Mr. Aldridge somewhat unfairly describes 
hand of. the mediaeval past cruelly governing t 
present. If each one of these medieval town 
an irregular street net, had possessed the most 
architectural and traffic-governed lay-out, it v 
certainly have become nullified by street-encrc 
plot overcrowding. The history of a town block 
has been vividly shown by Professor Geddes, and 
grotesquely unfair to blame the founder of the | 
the subsequent overcrowding of his plan, thot 


- legitimately find fault with him for a somewhat 


conception. The medieval town, in short, attem] 
lish the principle of garden-city site planning, and 
should give it credit for fulfilling his first funda 
chief failure was owing to too close an adherence 
policy and too little preoccupation with the needs c 

Continuing this line of criticism, Mr. Aldri 
particularly as housing enthusiast, should have | 
chapter on the Renaissance period by pointing out 
of the worst features that we have to contend 
modernisation of old towns were brought about 
temporaneous activities: the enclosing with colos 
tion works, whose design became the recognised st 
planners, and the planning of purely spectact 
With this reservation at the back of our heads, we i 
to give our whole-hearted admiration to the sudd 
town-planning glory which the Renaissance produc 

It was a bold stroke of Mr. Aldridge to attrik 
mann’s remodelling of Paris to the influence of th 
ideal; it is perhaps equally easy to see in it a direc 
tion of the autocratic architectural planning of I 
which, strangely enough, was the guiding spirit | 
produced by the Revolutionary commission of artis 
really they, and not Haussmann, who had the opp 
improving the housing and of adding to the 0] 
of Central Paris, through the great religious prope 
were then confiscated. This plan is a great piece о 
entirely preoccupied with architectural and traffic fe 

These criticisms of Mr. Aldridge's first part 
perhaps somewhat unduly prolonged, but they on 
show that he has understated rather than overstate: 
and that while each period has attempted town р 
some direction or another, it is the lack of all.r 
sideration and the absence of a true perspective of fu 
principles that have led to failure, or, at any rate, p 
complete realisation of the ideal city. 
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A NEW BOOK ON EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


THERE have been so many treatises on Egyptian archi- 
tecture that an author has to make outa very good case for any 
addition to the series. Mr. Bell, we think, gives ample justifi- 
cation for his own new volume, which is one of the most inter- 
esting books on Egyptian architecture which we have ever read. 
As a rule, books dealing with ancient architecture are either 
so extremely archeological, or so full of matters of trivial 
importance, that they make very dull reading. Mr. Bell’s 
book is of quite a different sort. Intended as an historical out- 
line of the architectural tradition in Egypt from its remote 
origin down to the time of the Romans, it is not only ex- 
tremely interesting for its letterpress, but also valuable for the 
large number of illustrations which it includes. As Mr. Bell 
points out in his preface, people often fail to realise that the 
various phases dealt with under the general title of “ Egyptian 
Architecture” are sometimes separated by thousands of years, 
and the impression is apt to be given that the so-called 


A THEBAN VILLA (RECONSTRUCTED BY CHIPIEZ) 
From “The Architecture of Ancient Egypt," by Edward Bell, M.A., F.S.A | 


“orders” were throughout contemporaneous, or as nearly so 
as those of the comparatively short Classic epoch. “ There 
seems, therefore, to be room for a book which though little 
more than an outline, and pretending to no technical treat- 
ment, aimsatgiving an historical view of the subject, and notes 
the changes in zsthetic ideals which, notwithstandin the 
innate conservatism of the Egyptian race, took place | опе 
or two periods of their history." Among the most interesti 

chapters in the book are those dealing with Karnak and ДАЙЫ; 
We have not space to go into the many developments whi h 
the author deals with; but the reader may take it that th 
whole subject is treated in a most admirable А E 
the most recent information, derived from exploration 1 
incorporated—in itself a most important matter. The book i 
admirably produced, and of a most convenient size. Alto th E 
Mr. Bell’s volume is one which we can fecommend D 2 


BOOKS. 


readers. The accompanying illustration is taken from its 
pages. 

“The Architecture of Ancient Egypt.” By Edward Bell, M.A., 
F.S.A. London: George Bell & Sons, Ltd. 8 in. by 54in. Price 6s. net. 


LESNES ABBEY. 


In 1179, Richard de Lucy—he who bore as his arms three 
gold luces or pike on a field gules—resigned his office of Chief 
Justiciar under King Henry II, and, assuming the religious 
habit, retired to die in Lesnes Abbey, which he had founded 
the year before. Like his royal master, he was doing penance 
for the hand he had in the untimely end of Thomas à Becket; 
and it was on his lands at Erith, on the south bank of the 
Thames, that he erected the abbey buildings and dedicated 
them to St. Mary and St. Thomas the Martyr, putting therein 
canons of St. Austin from the Priory of Holy Trinity at 
Aldgate, within the walls of London. Of Aldgate Priory no 
trace now remains, and of the abbey at Lesnes but a few 
fragments are to be seen above ground. Thus do the great 
monuments of the past disappear, and the place thereof knows 
them no more. The skill, patience, and ingenuity of the 
antiquary, however, are equal to the task of raising for us the 
dead and forgotten, and Mr. Alfred W. Clapham’s book on 
Lesnes Abbey is a real revelation of the past. In his task he 
had no such aid as the priceless plans by John Symonds of the 
priory at Aldgate; but the spade has laid bare the foundations, 
enabled the plan to be reconstructed, and has even revealed the 
moulded plinths and bases of vaulting shafts, clear-cut almost 
as when they were first laid. The book is an excellent model 
of what every such monograph should be. A careful sifting of 
the documentary evidence, and of such facts as were known of 
the history of the abbey, has gone side by side with a minute 
investigation of the architectural remains, and in the result. 
the story becomes a full and interesting one. In this way the 
imagination is stimulated, and we can read a chapter in our 
national history with some approach to a true appreciation of 
the period. If all our English monuments could have equal 
care bestowed upon their record, the means for visualising the 
past would be infinitely greater than at present. The book is 
very fully illustrated, and contains coloured and line represen- 
tations of the interesting fourteenth-century Lucy effigy which 
was discovered on the site and has now been acquired by the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


“Lesnes Abbey, Kent” By Alfred W. Clapham. Cassio Press. 
Price Yos. 6d. net. 


OLD WALLPAPERS. 


IN the course of a lecture on “ Wallpapers: Their History, 
Manufacture, and Design," which he delivered recently at the 
Bournemouth Municipal School of Art, Mr. C. O. Masters, of 
the firm of Messrs. John Line & Sons, Ltd., said that wallpapers 
were believed to have been first made by the Chinese, but the 
making of wallpaper as it was now known was comparatively 
recent. It was difficult to find wallpapers of any great age, for 
the simple reason that it would be necessary that the wall on 
which they were hung should be intact. He read a description 
of one of the oldest papers in England, dating from the time of 
Queen Anne, which was of Chinese origin, and was coloured 
by hand. At that time wallpapers were prepared in China for 
export to Europe. The influence of Chinese art prevailed in 
England for 150 years. In the eighteenth century great pro- 
gress was made in the printing of wallpapers in France and 
England. In 1840 the first papers were printed by machinery 
in England. 
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(Architect, Claude Kelly, Esq., London.) 
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Marble Altar and Sanctuary, St. Peter's Church, Hove. 
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LOCKE & SOARES, 


Electrical. Engineers and Contractors, 


83/87, NEW CAVENDISH STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, TELEPHONE, & BELL 

FF INSTALLATIONS, together with ELECTRIC 
lee COOKING & HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
| throughout the entire Building. 


YORK PLACE MANSIONS, LONDON, W. 


Garden City Houses and Domestic Interior Details. 


SECOND EDITION. 
A Book invaluable to Estate Owners and all interested in the Building 
of Small Houses. 


HIS Volume, in Three Sections, comprises carefully selected examples of the work of some of 
| the most skilful domestic Architects, and should prove of great practical value to all who are 
interested in small houses or in Garden City enterprise. 


SECTION I.—Specification of a Garden City House with Working Drawings. Ву T. MiLLwoop 
Wırson, Licentiate R.I.B.A. 

Section 11.—A Valuable Collection of Photographs and Plans of Houses at Hampstead Garden Suburb 
and Gidea Park, ranging in cost from £350 to £500. 

Section IIL— Working Drawings and Photographs of a variety of interior details — staircases, 
chimneypieces, panelling, doorways, dressers, servery and store-room fittings, &c., such 
as commonly form part of the equipment of houses of moderate cost. 

Price 2s. 6d., post free, Inland. 


a. GARDEN City Y 
! = HOUSES Я 


Size, 122 in. x 82 in. 
120 pages. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ітр., 27-29, TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


DELTA METAL CO., Lro. 


Delta Works, 
EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E., 


sn nnn JointlessFlooring 
“AndWall-Covering Material 


For Hısh Class Buildings 


Guaranteed not 
to bulge or crac 


Fireproof 
Impervious 
Hygienic 
Resilient 
Durable 


Write rer Catalogue and Sample | 


Е" Over 30 years world-wide БООВ ав 
Specialists in High-Class Constructional Bronzes. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
DELTA BRONZE, for Art Metal Work. 
DELTA EXTRUDED SECTIONS (Dick's and other 


Patents), for Casements, Sash and Water Bars, St 
Mouldings, Door Plates, Stairtreads and Мона, Be 


Registered Trade Mark. 


DELTA METAL No. II. (Silver Bronze). 
DELTA METAL No. IV. The most durable malleable 


Bronze. Can be cast, forged, stamped, etc. Stronger 


than steel, tough as wrought iron, highest resistance to 
corrosion. 


COPPER, BRONZE, BRASS, WHITE METALS. 


Prices and other particulars on application. 
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CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE | N 


RUSSIA.—]I. 


By A. E. RICHARDSON, F.R.LB.A, 


(Continued. from Ё. 99, No. 228.) 


N the preceding article an attempt was made to give a 
І synopsis of the whole period of Classic architecture in 
Russia, a period marked first by an overwhelming royal 
'ncouragement of foreign artists, followed by the rise of a 
chool of Russian exponents who gave their own distinctive 
nterpretation of the Classic spirit; and in this Survey the 
utstanding achievements were dealt with. We have now to 
onsider other buildings of Petrograd, Moscow, and Warsaw, the 
alaces of the Russian nobility, and certain remarkable designs 
‘hich were projected, but unfortunately never carried out. 
To introduce the subject, we can follow the road into the 
ipital from Strelna which was taken in 1827 by Granville, who 


guards from Paris after the campaign of 1812. T! 
carried out from an early design by Quarenghi. T 
had previously made three designs for a war monu 
type, the first being trabeated, and by far the most oi 
the other two followed Roman precedent. Itis hig! 
that Quarenghi had seen illustrations of Chalgrin’s 
for the great arch at Paris, for the Structure as 
Practically on identical lines. In 1827 the tem 
was replaced by one of marble, under the « 
Stassoff. 
Petrograd entered from this side presents an 

mise-en-scène, by reason of the number and scale of 
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THE ALEXANDER III MUSEUM, PETROGRAD (ORIGINALLY THE PALACE OF THE GRAND DUKE MICHAEL). 


Carlo Rossi, Architect (1819-23). 


: “An uninterrupted line of sumptuous palaces, built in 
y variety of chaste, fanciful, and imitative architecture, 
isthe right side of the road; while on our left, fields, with 
y clumps of trees and brushwood, separate us from the Gulf. 
: of these country residences, belonging to the nobility and 
y of St. Petersburgh, have gardens and pleasure grounds 
ont and around them; and some few a piece of artificial 
> Or the river, passing through the grounds. Many are 
‚ Consisting of two or three storeys; a few have only one 
y, and affect the form of an Italian villa. The prevailing 


T with which the houses are painted is yellow; the 
ins, pilasters, and architravae ҺА aun. а; АЛУ x 


buildings, the simplicity and fastidious academic sty 
extends even to structures of minor importance), 
absence of slum property. The citizens of Petrog 
always been proud of their public buildings, and a cer 
it was possible for a traveller to buy copies of etc 
architectural plans and elevations of the chief buildin 
eighty in number, for the equivalent of twenty-five : 
In addition to the conventional Scenery of the build; 
magnificent granite quays of the Neva and the canals 
noted. One of the main quays is four versts in leng 
than two miles). Atcertain intervals are spaced ereat i 


CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE IN RUSSIA. 
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PAVILION (~ CHAMBRES D' 
Cameron, Architect (1785). 
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Pavilion at Tsarsko-selo : Ground Plan. 


Argoutinsky-Dolgoroukoff contains a design by Thon for an 
embankment and staircase flanked by Theban sphinxes. 

The division between the fashionable quarter and the 
suburb districts of the working classes is as pronounced in 
Petrograd as it is in London. The districts in the vicinity of 
the Admiralty building form the Court portion of the city,* and 
itis there the finest palaces are to be seen. Starting from the 
east side of the Admiralty, and pausing to inspect the beauty 
of this part of the edifice—a composition of three masses—the 
immense scale of the Winter Palace (Plate II) arrests attention. 
Rastrelli built the Palace in 1754 for the Empress Elizabeth, 
the style being an extravagant version of the Baroque. It is 
said that 80,000 workmen were employed in the construction. 
Many architects were subsequently engaged to design the 
interior, among them Quarenghi, whose design for the Hall of 
the Order of St. George is shown on page 23. 

From the Winter Palace eastward stretches a range of fine 
buildings following the gentle bend of the Neva and forming a 
crescent of immense size. Here we encounter the great and 
smaller Ermitage, both connected with each other and with the 
Palace by covered ways. Vallin de Lamothe was the architect of 
the Petit Ermitage in 1765, and Felten built the Grand Ermitage. 

The Palladian front to the Theatre, and its interior, modelled 
on the Olympic Theatre of Vicenza by Palladio, together with the 

* A plan of this portion of Petro gi ET 
page 88 of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVI 


grad was given in the preceding article (see 
EW for November 1915). 


AGATE”) AT TSARSKO-SELO. 


connecting archway between it and the Grand 
Ermitage, connote the hand of Quarenghi. In 
the Grand Ermitage the museum constructed 
by Leo Von Klenze affords a striking example 
of successful gallery design (see illustration on 
page 22). 7 | 

In close proximity to L'Ermitage is the 
Marble Palace (Plate II), designed by Rinaldi 
for Catherine the Great in 1785. This structure 
is remarkable for the sympathy it has with 
the contemporary buildings of the Louis Seize 
period in France. All the elevations are of 
three storeys, including the basement storey, 
in which there is worked a range of windows 
giving light to the sub-basement ; and a high 
and somewhat dry parapet masks the attic. 
The elevation to the Neva is arresting in 
mass; the rhythmic progression of the Order 
storey is strengthened at either end by groups 
of coupled pilasters, but no breaks occur in 
the entablature; while an arched feature over 
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OM. 
TAURIDA PALACE, PETROGRAD: VIEW IN BALLRO 
Staroff, Architect (1783). 


SERE ARCHITECTURE IN RUSSIA. 


he central window, and a balcony applied in the fashion of 
clasp, complete the composition, which, for direct simplicity, hearing a report of its quality, sent for a sample 
i to be commended. This building is noteworthy for the his architect, Nash, who, however, could not be b 
chly gilded bronze capitals and other features which are pro- decision regarding its adaptability to the interior c 
ısely but tastefully introduced. The ground-floor storey is of the new Buckingham Palace, perhaps because he f. 
‘ey granite, and forms an admirable contrast to the dark not judge the merits from a small specimen only of t 
arble of the Order storey. Formerly the chief feature of the 


of which was acclaimed by all who saw it. Ge 


terior was the marbl 
18 was swept away 


e staircase, but practically the whole of 


The Palace of the Grand Duk 
and completed ready for occ 


e Michael was beg 
upation in 1823. 


cost is sta 
the alterations of been twer 
147. of roubl 
Another building £3,000,000 
markable for its plan While 

d elevation is the Rossi's a 
vurida Palace (now the adornn 
e home of the metropolis 
1ma), which Staroff it is оррогі! 
signed between the tion the v 
ars 1780 and 1783. model of t 
this period the able which every 
temkin was in high building w 
our with Catherine sented,whic 
: Second, and as a under the 

tk of the esteem 


direction in 
which the Empress E : : - , exhibited in 
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storey is continued around this feature, so as to link it to 
the appendages. 

Among the designs which Quarenghi prepared was one for 
an institution providing accommodation for the education of 
about four hundred young ladies of noble birth. A feature of the 
building is the superb saloon with a double colonnade of fluted 
Ionic columns, and a scheme of decoration of chaste and austere 
character. The front elevation is enriched by a columnar and 
pedimented feature attached to the plain appendages by two 
relief wings of three bays, a contrast in light and shade being 
given to the composition by the projecting horns at either 
extremity. 

Other buildings in Petrograd with pretensions to archi- 


CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE IN RUSSIA. 


version of the Neapolitan model is not very convincing: it 
lacks the grace of the original. 

Outside Petrograd the palaces of Peterhof, Gatchina, 
Strelna, and Tsarsko-selo form landmarks of distinction. 
The Chateau at Peterhof (shown on the preceding page) 
was constructed by the indefatigable Quarenghi. Outwardly 
it resembles the work of Sir Robert Taylor—particularly 
Gorhambury, near St. Albans. Тһе façade is dignified 
and restrained, its chief feature being the grand flight of 
steps and the octastyle portico. Peterhof has been termed 
the Russian Versailles, and taking into consideration the design 
of the grounds, the fountains, and other attributes, the com- 
parison does not appear extravagant. Opposite the entrance to 


GALLERY OF MODERN SCULPTURE IN THE GRAND HERMITAGE, PETROGRAD. 
Leo Von Klenze, Architect. 


: tectural rank of the first class include a number of regimental 
hospitals, which may be compared with the fine eighteenth- 
Mex at Plymouth which is devoted to the needs of 
Of the banks in Petrograd, the Imperial is the finest, This 
splendid structure, with its attendant screens and quay fontin 
the Neva, is compelling by reason of the imaginative grou ing 
of its parts, as well as for the beauty of its detail. да 
Rossi's design for the Alexandrinsky Theatre, an illustration 
of which is given on page 23, recalls the Theatre of San Carlo 
at Naples, of which place the architect was a native; but this 


the palace a number of wooden houses of one storey, painted to 
resemble stone, are arranged to form three sides of a square, 
in which the officers and visitors are lodged. The interior of 
this charming building contains furniture, vases, tazZa5, cande- 
labra, and many other objects in the Empire style. A feature 
of the interior at first-floor level is the succession of lofty rooms, 
which are noble in proportion and reticent in architectural 
display. 

The Palace of Tsarsko-selo boasts one of the longest fagades 
in the world, approaching r,200ft. in length. Designed by 
Rastrelli, its style carries on the same feeling as the Baroque 


The Winter Palace, Carlo Rastrelli, Architect (1754). 
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The Grand Theatre. Cavos, Architect (1854). 
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the Chambres d’agate (page 20) must be noted. 
Cameron distinguished himself at the Imperial 
Court by introducing a system of decoration 
founded on the then recent discoveries at 
Pompeii; and although he originated a pretty 
style, comparable with the achievement of 
James Stuart, he by no means dreamt himself 
into a pedantic Greco-Roman manner, as re- 
ference to the Salle Grecque in the Palais de 
Pavlovsk (illustrated in the preceding article) will show. After 
his essay in the Greek mode at Pavlovsk, Cameron appears 
to -have gone out of fashion, or at least to have suffered 
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287 churches, 5 cathedrals, 37 chapels, and 21 monasteries ; 
ІП 1871 the number of churches had increased to 390 and 
the cathedrals to 7. The Palace of the Tsars was built by 
Rinaldi in 1774 and finished by Camporesi, the two Corinthian 
fronts being designed by Quarenghi. Many of the public 
buildings were destroyed in the fire of 1812 and were subse- 
quently rebuilt in Classic taste. Among the latter the most 
striking is the Paschkoff Palace (now the Roumiantsoff Mu- 
seum), which, for originality of composition, is of compelling 
interest (see Plate III. The Grand Theatre (also shown 
on Plate III) is another splendid building, though in this 
design, as in Schinkel's for the Opera House in Berlin, the 
arrangement of two large pediments, one above the other, 
cannot be regarded as altogether successful. Witburg prepared 
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Ground-floor Plan. 


IMPERIAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, PETROGRAD. 
Vallin de Lamothe, Architect. 


a design for a Classic cathedral at Moscow, but this was 
not executed, the final design, a Russianised version of the 
Byzantine mode, having been completed in 1880. There are 
other buildings too numerous to mention in these pages, many 
of which are illustrated in Rusca’s book of designs.* 

The predominant architecture of Moscow more particularly 
expresses the Russia of the past, and not the mighty empire 
which now wears the costume of the West. 

Warsaw, the ancient Warszawa of the Poles, situated on 
the Vistula, became in 1831 the capital of Russian Poland. The 
influence of Italy was felt early here, for the Poles by religion 
are mainly Catholics. It is recorded that Scamozzi, in 1550, 
modernised the Zamek or castle of the former dukes. Previous 
to the incorporation of Poland within the Russian Empire, War- 
saw contained 160 palaces of the Polish nobility, all of which 
were adapted to the needs of Government offices. The old Town 
Hall, now the Police Office, was burnt in 1863, but repaired to 
its original lines. It is an interesting structure, although the 
curved centre is sad in effect. The Lazienki Park and Bel- 
védere Palace and baths, designed by Merlini or Kamsitzer 
in 1764-80 as a summer residence for Stanislaus II, show a 
charming variation of the Classic idea: the Roman Theatre 
in the grounds forms part of the scheme, the lake inter- 
vening between the stage and the auditorium. And of the 
same character as the Lazienki Palace is the magnificent 


Observatory built in 1820 by P. Aigner, and said to be one of 


the finest in Europe. The former Palace of Prince Radzivil, 
now the Palace of the Governor-General, was designed by 
P. Aigner in 1823: it is a composition of twin masses linked 
at the centre by a Corinthian colonnade of the same height 
as the wings. 

Of the theatres, the Grand is an amazing example of 
classical composition in the monumental manner. This scheme 
embraces two theatres with a range of shops on either side, 
designed to accord with the main structure; the total effect 
being one of great impressiveness. ке 

The splendid Exchange building, Roman Doric ın style, 
was also designed by Aigner. The old Ministry of Finance, 
a Corinthian building, was built in 1822-3 by A. Corazzi, the 
Ionic wings having been added subsequently by Spilefski. 

The more recent buildings of Warsaw reflect the néo-Grec 
tendencies of French architecture of the Second Empire. 
These structures include the Philharmonic Hall, buildings ү 
Marszalkovska Street, the Municipal Picture Gallery, 5 = 
Polytechnic Institute, the Municipal Circus (reminiscen 
Hittorffs Cirque Napoléon), and the Novosti Theatre. mm 

[Illustrations of the chief buildings of N vill 
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ARCHITECTS OF THE LATER RENAISSANCE IN ITA 
V-BALDASSARE LONGHENA IN VENICE. 


By MARTIN SHAW BRIGGS, A.R.I.B.A. 
(Concluded from p. 124, No. 229.) 


T all periods of history the architecture of Venetia has 


preserved a distinct individuality of its own. When 
Alessi was at work in Genoa, Tibaldi in Lombardy, 
and Vignola in Rome, Palladio was designing churches in 
Venice, palaces in Vicenza, and villas on the rich plain between 
the two cities. The style of Palladio stands in relation to 
that of his predecessors in Venice much as does that of the 
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S. MARIA DELLA SALUTE: INTERIOR. 


hree masters named above to the work of Peruzzi and San- 
tallo. But though Palladio should, strictly speaking, form 
he subject of the fifth of these articles, as representing the 
.ater Renaissance in Venetia, his work has been so often and 
o thoroughly treated in English that attention may profitably 
e directed to the architecture of one of his followers. 
Baldassare Longhena is generally recognised as a Baroque 
rchitect, and came on the scene when the Baroque move- 
rent was at its height. Nevertheless he continued Palladio's 
adition, developed it on his own lines, and, while he was 
roducing such florid buildings as the Salute or Ospedaletto 
iurches, designed a number of palaces that onlv offend bv 


a very large part in the furtherance of the Baroque n 
in Rome, Genoa, and Venice. 

Longhena's father, Melchisedecco by name, wa: 
mason or stone-carver, yet contrived to have him a E 
to Scamozzi, the architect who completed Palladio's « 
S. Giorgio Maggiore. This recalls the case of Tib 1 
poor mason’s son, who became a Pupil of the Эр 
painter Bagnacavallo in Bologna. P 
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YN 
STAIRCASE IN THE MONASTERY OF S. GIORGIO 
MAGGIORE. 


He enjoyed a career of great prosperity, became Master 
Builder to the Republic, and died, at the age of eighty-six, on 
February 18th, 1681, at his house in the Corte Rotto at San 
Severo. Such are the meagre but welcome particulars avail- 
able of his long life. 

It is not often the case that an architect's first work is the 
one by which his name goes down to posterity. Yet we have 
no authenticated building by Longhena earlier in date than 
his magnificent church of 5. Maria della Salute at Venice, 
familiarised by many a painting of the Grand Canal. It was 
commenced in 1631, in the year following a terrible visitation 
of the Plague, in which 60,000 people—approximately a third 
of the whole population of the city—are said to have perished. 
As its name implies, it commemorates the cessation of this 
pestilence. Venice of the seventeenth century, a pleasure city 
where all the vagabonds of Europe used to congregate, had a 
remarkable faculty for shaking off these unpleasant events, and 
time after time rose in greater glory than ever after some 
apparently irreparable disaster. So in this instance we have 
a church which is said to have cost over half a million ducats 
to build. 

Ruskin and other critics have attempted to draw a distinc- 
tion between the architectural merits of the design and the 
advantages it derives from its superb situation. But few archi- 
tects will admit such a distinction. As much credit is due to 
Longhena for the consummate ability with which he seized a 
great opportunity for grouping as for his skill in carrying 
out the smaller architectural details. Ruskin writes of it 
thus :—- 

* One of the earliest buildings of the Grotesque Renaissance, 
rendered impressive by its position, size, and general propor- 
tions. These latter are exceedingly good; the grace of the 
whole building being chiefly dependent on the inequality of size 
in its cupolas and pretty grouping of the two campaniles behind 
them. It is to be generally observed that the proportions of 
buildings have nothing whatever to do with the style or general 
merits of their architecture. An architect trained in the worst 
schools and utterly devoid of all meaning or purpose in his 
work, may yet have such a natural gift of massing and group- 
ing as will render all his structures effective when seen from 
a distance; such a gift is very general with the late Italian 
builders, so that many of the most contemptible edifices in 


the country have good stage effect so long as we do not 
approach them. 


“The Church of the Salute is farther assisted by the 
beautiful flight of steps in front of it down to the Canal, and 
its facade was chosen by Turner for the principal object in his 
well-known view of the Grand Canal. 

“The principal faults of the building are the meagre win- 
dows in the sides of the cupola and the ridiculous disguise of 
the buttresses under the form of colossal scrolls ; the buttresses 
themselves being originally a hypocrisy, for the cupola is stated 
by Lazar to be of timber and therefore needs none." * 

In penning these lines Ruskin is as evidently conscious of 
the attraction of the Salute as he is concerned to explain that, 
as a building of the ** Grotesque’ Renaissance, his admiration 
for it is limited to its function as a picturesque feature in the 
landscape. But even his consistent attitude towards everything 
of Renaissance character wavers on this occasion. There is a 
charm about the Salute that he dare not deny and that he 
cannot explain away. | 

.Longhena was presented with a site abounding in possibili- 
ties. The curving sweep of the Grand Canal was in itself a 
dramatic asset, and the proximity of the position to the end of 
the canal allowed the building to be seen from the lagoon and 
the Piazzetta. (It must be added at this stage that Benoni's 
Dogana (1676-82), on the extreme point of the island, gives 
just the finish that is required without concealing any essential 
feature of the great church. Longhena first submitted two 
designs without success, and Sardi, Cominelli, and Benoni 
were then invited to compete) But that the grouping of 
towers and domes is in any way fortuitous, or that it is of 
controlling importance, is very doubtful. Longhena presum- 
ably studied the relation of the two campanili and the small 


. dome to the principal dome, and he may even have had in mind 


the Oriental effect of mosque and minaret that he certainly 
produced. In this respect he caught a distinctive note in 
Venetian architecture that echoes a Byzantine model. But 
Ruskin was surely in error in thinking that the campanili or the 
smaller dome were indispensable to the general grouping. On 
the contrary, the triumph of the Salute is the principal dome 
itself, rising amid statues and scrolls from the octagon below, 
standing securely on its spreading base of marble steps. If 
these subsidiary towers were removed, the beauty of the group 
would not be seriously affected. | 

A much more recent critic,+ who takes а diametrically 
opposite view from Ruskin on most questions, writes of the 
Salute and of three Baroque buildings in Rome that :— 

: * They are ‘ exciting’ architecture ; they eer 
the attention; they have the vivid pictorial use of light an 


* Ruskin, The Stones of Venice. (1906 Edition.) Vol. III, m dn 
1 Geoffrey Scott. The Architecture of Humanism. (London, 1914. & 
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In all this they 
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that baroque assurance which 


rob of its repose. They are fit for permanence; for they have 
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» Longhena was undoubtedly influ- 
anced by Palladio's work, but whether he borrowed extensively 
from other sources is more questionable, The Problem of the 
domed church had exercised Italian archit 
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al. I, p. 67. 

+ The full title is: Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, ubi humana omnia non nisi somnium 
e docet, atque obiter Blurima scitu sane quam digna commemorat. (Auct. Fr. Colonna. 

Leon Crasso.) The woodcuts have been reprinted by the 
*partment, in 1886 and again in 1893. 


Ricordo di Fra F. Colonna (Venice, 1837) ; also Molmenti, Op. cit. 
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` of Baroque plans. 


the works of Vitruvius. His book is a curious medley 
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The dome of the Salute is double, the inner don 


for the scroll buttresses. 


On six faces of the octagon externally are projecting « 
the side towards the canal being occupied by the fine e 
portal, and the Opposite side being covered by the c 


The interior of the church is hardly so successful 
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exterior. The entrance to the chancel seems to lack dis- 
tinction. The balustraded balcony above the main entablature 
is placed on the edge of the cornice, a position where a light 
metal railing would have been more suitable. But these are 
trifling defects in one of the most striking designs of the 
seventeenth century. The church was fifty-one years in 
building, and it is stated * that over 1,100,000 piles were used in 
its foundations. 

Longhena's other churches are of less importance. He 
designed the church of the Scalzi on the Grand Canal in 1646, 
but the facade is by Giuseppe Sardi. The plan is of Greek- 
cross form, with chapels in each angle and a long chancel 
projecting from the eastern arm of the cross. The whole 
interior is gorgeously but tastelessly decorated with coloured 
marbles, the prevailing hue being reddish-brown. Gold is 
also lavishly employed, and the result is far from satisfactory. 
The high altar, the most florid feature of all, is not, however, 
Longhena's work. The marble decorations are violently 
attacked by Ruskin, and in this case, at any rate, he has modern 
opinion on his side.t 

His criticism of Longhena's fagade to the small church 
of the Ospedaletto, a much later work (1674), is very blunt :— 

t The most monstrous example of the Grotesque Renais- 
sance which there is in Venice; the sculptures on its facade 
representing masses of diseased figures and swollen fruit." 


* By Martinioni, quoted in Molmenti, op. cit. I, p. 67. 7 
+ It was the interior of this church, including Tiepolo's painted ceiling, that 
suffered in the recent Austrian air-raid on Venice. 
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The fagade is divided into two stages with an attic above. 
The lower stage has quaint pilasters of a type familiar in 
English Jacobean work, and the upper stage has atlantides. 
Each stage is crowned by a modillion cornice. The design is 
certainly unusual and almost eccentric, but has none of the 
sinuous curves and architectural impossibilities practised by 
Borromini, Guarini, and Pozzo. 

Longhena designed the facade of the small church of 
S. Giustina (1640), a composition of no special interest, the 
high altar in S. Francesco della Vigna (1649), and the florid 
Vendramin Chapel and high altar in S. Pietro di Castello. 
He also prepared drawings for the interior decoration of 
S. Toma (1672). 

The heavy façade of S. Salvatore, occasionally ascribed to 
Longhena, is recognised by most authorities as the work of 
Sardi. 

Outside Venice Longhena remodelled the fine cathedral 
at Chioggia in 1632 or 1633, after a destructive fire which 
took place in the earlier year. 

Longhena's principal works in connection with churches, 
in addition to those already named, were the Seminario 
Patriarcale (1670), the staircase in the monastery of S. Giorgio 
Maggiore (1640), and several grandiose tombs. 

The Seminario Patriarcale adjoins the Salute church, with 
which it is connected. It is excessively plain, but for that 
very reason acts as a foil to its great neighbour. 

The staircase in the monastery of S. Giorgio Maggiore 
(Plate V) is one of Longhena’s most restrained and successful 
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designs. In some details—the outline of the balusters and the 
form of the doorheads—the more unconventional aspect of 
Baroque architecture appears. But the prevailing effect is 
of classic magnificence, such as marks Bianco's severely simple 
palace-interiors at Genoa. 

Of his tombs in Venetian churches We possess two authen- 
ticated examples—the monument to Doge Giovanni Pesaro 
(1669) in S. Maria de' Frari, and that to Doge Domenico 
Michiel (1637) in S. Giorgio Maggiore—while the tomb of the 
Paruta family, in the church of the Spirito Santo, is attri- 
buted to him. The first of these, with Tirali's monument in 
S. Giovanni e Paolo and Bernini's tombs in S. Peter's at 
Rome, assisted in producing the hostility to Baroque archi- 
tecture common among Victorian critics, and their attitude 
is easily explained. For there is a vulgar ostentation, a lack 
of the devotional feeling proper to the atmosphere of a 
church, about all these great marble memorials that makes 
us, in this case at any rate, sympathise entirely with 
Ruskin. 

The doubtful tone of that famous writer in speaking of 
Longhena’s two chief palace-designs, contrasting strangely with 
his usual dogmatic self-confidence, reminds one of his criticism 
ofthe Salute. He Says of the Palazzo Rezzonico that it is 
" less extravagant than usual," of the Palazzo Pesaro that it is 
“the most powerful and impressive in effect of all the palaces of 
the Grotesque Renaissance." This grudging recognition inclines 
one to believe that, although Longhena lived in a period 
abhorred by Ruskin, the latter felt in Longhena's greater designs 
the seductive attraction peculiar to all things genuinely Vene- 
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rather. than 1650, as given by Anderson.* T 
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superficial resemblance to the 
Cornaro. The proportions of the three divisions of t] 
are, however, very different, and single columns only | 
ёхсер at the angles. In each case the facade compri: 
bays of equal width, with small oval windows in a d 
beneath the Crowning cornice. The building derives 
tional historical interest from the residence here o 
Browning, and contains some celebrated frescoes by Ti 
The Palazzo Pesaro (1679) is said to have cost m 
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was designed for Leonardo Pesaro, who held the 
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P. 175. 
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entered from the Grand Canal gives access to a cortile, A. Gne 
side open to a smaller canal. In the centre of the cori Je is a 
well surmounted by a structure in stone. The fine main et) 
with a sloping barrel ceiling, ison the right-hand side of t e 
vestibule as one enters from the Grand Canal, and a subsidiary 
staircase faces it. The principal rooms are gorgeously deco- 
rated, and remain very much in their original condition. The 
palace is now used as a gallery of modern art. The a 
altered by Massari in the eighteenth century, very closely 
resembles the Palazzo Cornaro, and a similar treatment is 
adopted for the angles of the facade. The facade is higher in 
proportion to its width than in the Palazzo Rezzonico, and 
coupled columns are used to avoid the monotonous repetition 
ofequal bays, the bays being seven in number as before. In 
place of the usual triple portal, only two doorways are used in 
thiscase. Thediamond rustications of the lowest storey and 
the florid carving of the attic tend to distract attention from the 
merits of the design. 

Very different from these two examples are Longhena's 
remaining palaces in Venice. Most of them are illustrated in 
Carlevari's book of engravings,* which also includes Longhena's 
designs for the Ospedaletto Church and S. Giustina. Three 
of them—the Palazzo Vidimano (or Widmann), the Palazzo 
Giustinian-Lolin, and the Palazzo Battaglia (1668) or Belloni 
—resemble one another very closely, having 
almost square fagades, the lowest storey rusti- 
cated, the upper ones panelled, and a similar 
arrangement of windows, pilasters, and balconies. ` 
None of them are in any way striking or origi- 
nal; in fact they are distinctly dull. The Palazzo 
da Lezze (1654), on the Rio della Misericordia, 
has a very long front, but in other respects 
answers to the same description. In the Palazzo 
Morosini at S. Cantiano there is less monotony: 
the absence of rustication and pilasters, the 
boldness.of the twin doorways, and the graceful 
iron grilles of the windows producing a pleasant 
change. The Palazzo Zanne on the Rio di 
S. Agostino is ordinary enough as regards the 
facade, but has a parterre garden in the rear 
(illustrated on one of Carlevari's plates), with a 
Palladian gateway leading to the canal. 

Other palaces attributed to Longhena are 
the Palazzo de' Flangini and the Palazzo Capo- 
villa. 

In addition to this long list of stately dwell- 
ings in the city itself, Longhena designed at 
least one of the gay villas dotted all over the 
district between Venice and the foot of the Alps. 
In previous articles in THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REviEW t I have described at some length the 
villeggiatura of the Venetians and the summer 
villas along the banks of the Brenta. The villa 
built by Longhena for the Da Lezze family at 
Roveré, on the Callalta in the Trevigiano, was 
unfortunately destroyed during the nineteenth 
century. But with “its ample staircases and 
loggias, borne on columns, its halls adorned with 
statues and stuccoes, with its profusion of 
marbles, its delightful gardens, its fish ponds 
and pools, its long rows of citron houses and 


* Luca Carlevari's Le Fabriche et Vedute di Venetia. (Venice, 
1703.) i 


T Some Venetian Villas, in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
for December 1913 and January 1914. 


MONUMENT TO DOGE GIOVANNI PESARO IN THE CHURCH OF 


LONGHENA IN VENICE. 


porticoes”* it must have resembled many others of its 
kind. Эр 

Though a Lombard by birth, Longhena assimilated the 
Venetian tradition so thoroughly that his long series of 
buildings on the lagoons now forms an inseparable part of the 
city's charm, and at the same time connects Baroque archi- 
tecture of the most fully-developed type with the earlier works 
of Sansovino and Palladio. 

His life and work therefore makes a fitting conclusion for 
these five studies of an important movement in Italian art. 
He was nearly a century later in date than Vignola and 
Palladio, yet the continuity of their tradition is perfectly 
apparent, and confutes those who would divide architectural 
history into sharply separated periods. 


* Crico. Lettere sulle B. A. Trevigiane, p. 313, quoted in Molmenti, op. cit. 


* * * * 


(The first article in this series, dealing with Vignola, 
appeared in the issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for 
June 1915; the second, dealing with Alessi, in the issue for 
August; the third, dealing with Tibaldi and Ricchini, in the 
issue for October; the fourth, dealing with Lurago and Bianco, 
in the issue for December.] 
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IHE RENAISSANCE STEEPLES AND SPIRES OF LONDON 


By С. E. FRANCIS, ARIBA. 
(Continued from b. то, No. 230.) 


ST. LEONARD’s, SHOREDITCH. 
HERE can be no doubt that when designing this spire 
T (by George Dance the Elder, 1736-1740) the Church 
of St. Mary-le-Bow figured very prominently in the 
rchitect's mind. Nearly all the points of variance between 
he two examples, however, appear to be to the disadvantage 
f St. Leonard's, the whole composition giving one an im- 
ression of uneasiness 
vhich it is difficult todefine 
see Plate VI). 
Apart from the position 
f the spire in relation to 
1e church, with its resul- 
int loss of scale, the re- 
sated breaks made in the 
ock and belfry stages— 
ith the idea, apparently, 
shortening the diagonals 
id avoiding any unbroken 
tablatures—are most dis- 
eting. The belfry stage 
pears too small in rela- 
эп to the whole, and this 
comes increasingly ap- 
rent when compared with 
" Church. The huge 
nsoles are out of scale, 
d do not help one over 
> abrupt change in out- 
6 very successfully, in 
te of the aid rendered 
the broken entablature 
the belfry stage. The 
istyle suffers from being 
agonal and in the con- 
uent “fewness” of its 
mns (there being only 
1t, as compared with 
lveatSt. Mary-le-Bow), 
an additional appear- 
2 of strength is glven 


the spire above, separated as the two are by a tl 
of stone. 

This spire does not fill one with any great adr 
bearing as it does such a close resemblance to anothei 
the same time displaying such a lack of cohesion bet 
various parts. 

The construction is square up to the belfry stage, 
roof of which heav: 
are constructed 
angles. From th 
the whole constru 
circular on plan int 
the several cont 
in diameter betw: 
Stages being forn 
small domes. TI 
dome takes one 
crown of the conso! 
is finished flat as t] 
of the peristyle. Th 
drical core intern 
domed over at thet 
crown of the extern: 
being brought over 
same point by mea: 
non-concentric cur: 
on this stands the 
lantern and termina] 
method of construc 
similar to that u: 
Gibbs, the circle bei 
lowed wherever р 
both in plan and sec 


ST. GILES-IN-THE-F; 


When Gibbs de 
St. Martin's-in-the- 
he presented a compc 
which apparently e: 
a strong influence oi 


onnecting each column 


he stone core by means 


ceeding architects, 


ittress walls, The mak- 


must doubtless have ı 


of this Stage octagonal 


tained a great admii 


Decessitated breaking 


for the original work. 


¿ntablature in order to 


a condition of affairs 


1 the otherwise severe 
zontal lines. Thedome 
May possess an ap- 
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fortunate, for the г 


that, adhering so cl 
to the general propor 
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the original, the only example capable of challenging com- 
parison being St. Giles-in-the-Fields, which is but a short 
distance from its prototype, and was erected only some ten or 
twelve years later (1731-1733) from the design of Fliteroft. In 
| St. Giles's the proportions of the various stages one to the 
| other differ slightly from those at St. Martin's, and, in general, 
such variations are to the detriment of the former. The belfry 
stage does not appear to be large enough, and is to some extent 
dwarfed by the octagonal stage, although the balustrade above, 
with its flanking buttresses, leads the eye well up to the pyra- 
midal finish. Some slight attempt has been made to express 
the support of the spire from the ground by bringing the base 
of the tower just a little forward out of the body of the church. 


St. BororPH's, BISHOPSGATE. 


In this steeple, erected from designs by James Gold in 
1725-1729, the influence of Wren is seen, in the attempt to 
carry the lines up from the ground, but architectural features 
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ST. BOTOLPH'S, BISHOPSGATE. 
James Gold, Architect. 


and ornament are used on a much larger scale than Wren was 
wont to adopt. This latter fact may be accounted for by the 
sudden termination which is applied to the whole, reminding 
one strongly of St. George's, Hanover Square: a circular storey 
with a small cupola supports a gigantic urn, and all is over at a 
point where Wren began to exercise his power. 

The design as a whole is restless ; features and ornament 
are freely distributed in each stage, with the result that one 
loses sight of the proportionate parts intended by the architect. 


CHRIST CHURCH, SPITALFIELDS. 


Great originality is rarely successful. Of Hawksmoor's 
work, however, it can hardly be said that it bears any re- 
semblance to that of other men, and in the case of Christ 
Church, Spitalfields (1714-1729), he has produced a spire as 
successful as it is unique. A great attempt has been made to 
effect a composition using at the same time a portico and a 
spire. The projecting portico with its four columns on pedestals 
is a most unusual yet charming feature. The centre inter- 


CHRIST CHURCH, SPITALFIELDS. 


Nicholas Hawk i NT : 
awksmoor, Architect. columniation is greater than the side ones, and is spanned by a 
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semicircular arch consisting of a cornice moulding only, which 
is to be seen with the addition of brackets as a part of the 
entablature over the side intercolumniations. 

Although in reality square on plan, the front and back 
walls of the tower are extended parallel with and to the 
outer extremities of the portico, and by bringing the spire 
a little out of the body of the church Hawksmoor has been 
enabled to express the whole of the spire from base to summit. 
The walls are carried up thus for about two-tbirds of the 
height of the spire and are connected laterally by sweeps 
semicircular on plan, the whole stage being terminated with 
a plain attic and cornice. Unfortunately a good view of the 
sweeps in the side elevations is impossible, and the full effect 
is thus lost. The clock storey is brought back to the square 
on plan externally by four plain buttress curves, while the 
attic over, containing the small arcading, supports the octa- 
gonal steeple with its broaches vanishing into the inclined 
concave faces. 

As an architectural design this spire is magnificent. 
Devoid of all ornament, it depends entirely upon the dis- 
positions of its planes and proportions of parts, and although 
approaching in some measure the old Gothic models, it 
may rank with St. Bride's and St. Mary-le-Bow as one 


of the finest and most original spires produced 
Renaissance in England.* 

The construction is very simple, and is interesting fi 
fact that brickwork is largely used ; the walls are cons 
of brick, and merely faced externally with stone. At tl 
storey corbels are formed, bringing the square to the c 


“оп which is seated the spire proper, erected entirely i 


stonework. 
ST. ANNE's, SOHO. 


. Plain and massive as it is in treatment, yet the e 
colour effect of the yellow-grey bricks, the Portland sto 
lead terminal, together with the marked originality and 
treatment, make this spire a really masterly piece of a 
tural design. (The church was probably erected by 
about 1680. The spire was rebuilt in its present f 
S. P. Cockerell about 1803.) 

Firmly planted on the ground, it disregards the 
behind; for the materials differ, and no effort has been 1 
carry through the mouldings of the church on to the 
It is roughly divided into four parts—the plinth, whicl 
fortunately of stucco, to represent stone; then the һеал 
base with its sloping buttresses (to which objection rr 
taken for putting stone over brick, yet the colour sche: 
good that one readily waives this criticism in favour 
satisfaction afforded to the eye); then the cleverly a 
Order stage in Portland stone, the plan of which, a 
likely to involve one in trouble at the cornice level, 
managed with skill and effect ; and then on a circular P 
stone attic course rises the curious lead terminal. 

The brick portion of the tower is square on plan. In 
the stone base to the belfry stage is shaped like a 
probably having slightly radiating joints, while a circula 
ing is formed in the crown. The four stone angles 
belfry stage rest on the haunches of the dome, and c 
nected up at the top by an entablature. The suc 
circular attic stage is slightly domical in section, a 
radiating joints. The lead terminal is carried on eight 
posts, springing from two heavy beams which rest 
masonry at the corners of the belfry, level with the cap: 
attached columns. The topmost storey, including th: 
proper, is a perfect maze of bracing and counter-bracing 

The whole design is most original, affording an e 
example of the effect of sloping or battering faces and 1 
planes, at the same time using the materials in a brc 
straightforward manner. 


(To be continued.) 


A correspondent writes: “In the last number o 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW there is a repetition of what I 
to be a mistake, though a very common one, in speakin; 
church of ‘St. Martin's-in-the-Fields.' The expressi 
the-Fields' does not refer to the position of the chur 
is part of the title of the saint—' Saint-Martin-in-the- 
There is a church in Paris dedicated to him—‘ St. Mart 
champs. Не was probably a hermit saint who abode 
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THE ALMA TADEMA 


MEMORIAL LIBRARY. 


Ву GERALD C. HORSLEY, F.R.LB.A. 


Y the presentation to the nation of the library formed 
B by the late Sir L. Alma Tadema, O.M., R.A., a very 
notable addition has been made to the opportunities 

for study enjoyed by students of art in this country. 

This fine collection of books and photographs has been 
housed in the National Art Library at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington. It was formally and graciously 
handed over to the national care by H.R.H. the Princess 
Louise, Duchess of Argyll, in November last, on behalf of the 
subscribers to the Alma Tadema Memorial Fund, which fund 
was instituted soon after the death of the famous artist by 
many of his friends and admirers, with the object of estab- 


given a very warm welcome to these varied treasures. They 
have arranged the books and portfolios in well-designed cases, 
forming a bay of the Library, in front of which, and presiding 
as it were over the contents, stands the bust upon the marble 
base which Alma Tadema himself designed. 

The whole arrangement is at once both dignified > and 
simple. One feels that the new locale for this library, with 
its harmonious surroundings, would have commended itself to 
the artist who so loved his books, and who valued them for 
the information they gave. One is glad to know that they 
will be cared for always, and that they will be helpful to 
countless students of art in the future. Probably Sir Lawrence, 


THE ALMA TADEMA MEMORIAL LIBRARY, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


lishing a permanent memorial of him. Many suggestions had 
been made as to how this object could best be attained; but, 
happily, the scheme which chiefly commended itself to the 
committee appointed to deal with the matter was to acquire 
for the nation the well-known library of books relating to the 
art of the past, and of the present, which had been formed by 
the artist himself, This wise decision was at once generously 
met by the representatives of the family, the artist's two 
daughters, who, in order to further the completion of the 
scheme, permitted the sale of the books and photographs 
to be made at a price which was one-third the estimated 
value (viz., £1,000, the amount available in the hands of the 
committee, as against the officially estimated value of £3,000). 
In addition, the ladies have presented to the nation the 
admirably-executed marble bust of their father, by the late 
E. Onslow Ford, R.A. 

It need hardly be said that the Museum authorities have 


besides wishing for no better home for the volumes, would have 
desired no better purpose for them, for few were more willing 
than he was at all times to help and encourage students—his 
* fellow students," as he would have called them. 

In looking over some of the books (there are about 4,000 
of them), it is remarkable how they seem to reflect the 
character and genius of the man who collected them. 
They constitute a mine of information, and doubtless they 
helped him to portray his subjects with that wealth of detail 
and knowledge for which he was famous the world over. 
Many of the books are learned works, to the making of which 
must have gone many laborious days, and he who was tireless 
in his energy, and a worker always, expressed the same 
thoroughness in his own work, and the same great industry. 
A large number of the volumes are of foreign origin, as one 
might expect. Almost all have to do with ancient art, of 
Egypt, of Assyria, of Greece, Rome, or Byzantium, but there 


are also books which describe English work, such as Garner 
and Stratton's * Tudor Architecture," and some volumes of 
the Architectural Association Sketch-Book. 

Though the artist's sympathies were notoriously wide, it is 
to be noted that his library includes very few works upon the 
art of the Renaissance, nor are there many books on purely 
Gothic art. This, again, is what we might expect to find, for 
the books were originally obtained for a certain use, namely, to 
make clearer the vision of the life of the ancient Roman, or of 
the Greek of the days of Pheidias, or of the people of ancient 
Egypt. 

Here, for example, are great books on Pompeii: “ Le Case 
ed i Monumenti di Pompei," by Niccolini, and “ Choix de Pein- 
tures de Pompéi," by Raoul Rochette. Again, to name a few 
at random which are in the collection, we find “ Nineveh et 
ГАѕѕугіе,” by V. Place; the well-known works of Dieulafoy 
and of De Morgan; a fine Canina, ‘‘ Edifizi di Roma Antica” ; 
Amelung's “Die Sculpturen des Vaticanische Museums” ; 
no fewer than 71 volumes of the Archäolozisch: Gesellschaft, 
Berlin, and books by different authors upon various subjects 
connected with Greek Art. There are upwards of 135 books 
published in Berlin relating to classical subjects. We find also 
many books upon the art of Ancient Egypt, such as the 
“Mémoires” (Cairo) published by the Institut Frangais 
d'Archéologie Orientale, and by the Mission Archéologique 
Française. 

The well-known works by Choisy, Perrot and Chipiez, and 
С. R. Cockerell are here, ав well as Adam's “ Spalatro," and 
many books like d'Espouy's “ Fragments," and Fougeres and 
Hulot's “ Selinonte," which deal with conjectural restorations 
of ancient buildings, and give measured drawings of their 
present condition. 

An intensely interesting and important part of the library 
consists of a large number of portfolios containing some 5,000 
photographs (supplemented by numerous sketches) arranged by 
Sir Lawrence under different headings. We notice portfolios 
devoted to such different subjects as “ Roman Altars," “ Archi- 
tectural details," Animals—“ bulls," ‘‘cows,” “cats,” “horses,” 
“dogs,” etc., “ Aqueducts and Baths," “ Fountains," “Arches ” 
(triumphal), ‘‘Capitals and Columns,” details of buildings, 
chiefly of Assyrian, Egyptian, or Ancient Greek and Roman 
date. Photographs of objects in the museums at Rome and 
Naples are numerous of course, and there are many charming 
studies and sketches of old Roman work by the artist himself 
(or by Lady Tadema) and his assistants. Of these sketches 
may be particularly noticed a charming study in colour of a 
dado in the house of Sallustius at Pompeii, and many delicate 
drawings in pencil of details of old Roman work, such as 
tripods, cornices, etc., and studies from statues, including care- 
ful drawings of heads of Roman matrons from the Capitol 
Museum and the Louvre. It is strange to notice how like 
to many a modern French woman are these noble ladies of 
an earlier age. The features, too, of some of the bearded 
Romans who are sketched here, closely resemble those of 
many Frenchmen of the present day. 

Altogether, this is a wonderful collection. Alma Tadema 
has left the world manv testimonies of his skill as a painter. and 


Art Library. Herein, however, lies a certain advantage 
nation, for the presence of duplicates increases the means 
the National Art Library already usefully employs—of | 
books to provincial Art Libraries for the use of students. 


A VIEW OF EXETER COLLEGE, OXFC 


IN the print of Exeter College, Oxford—the latest addi 
his “ Loggan Series "—Mr. New very adequately mainta 
high standard set by its predecessors and has produced 
pleasing presentment of a rather difficult subject. Thee 
height of the modern chapel, relatively speaking, а! 
acuteness of its roof angle, are perhaps more comf 
handled in a bird's-eye view than in any other kind of dr 
and Mr. New, while preserving, as is his wont, entire faith 
to facts, has taken his view-point from a position which | 
the ancient portions of the college more than the moder 
has contrived an harmonious combination of somewhat 
gruous buildings. He has supplied probably to future ¢ 
tions an immediately obvious date in the platoon of s 
marching out of the main gateway and the other 
advancing down “the Turl,” and has thus given a 
little touch of life and human interest to the scene. 
border of the print and the writing of the title are p 
a little too forcible and over-elaborate in relation 
admirable quietude of the college group, but this m 
regarded as hypercriticism. Mr. Emery Walker’s reprod 
is worthy of himself and of a very successful drawing. 


EDWARD WARI 
“Exeter College, Oxford:” being the eighth of his“ Loggan Se 


drawings of Oxford colleges. By Edmund Hort New, Reprod 
photogravure by Emery Walker. 15h in. by 13% in. Obtainabi 


Mr. New at 17 Worcester Place, Oxford, or from the Fine Art Socie 
148 New Bond Street, London, W. Price £1 Vs. net ( postage 6d. ¢ 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
By Н. Н. STATHAM, F.R.I.B.A. 


ERE we have to consider not only a new book, but, in 
H respect of the main lines of its argument, a new view 
as to what constitutes the essential quality or soul of 
Gothic architecture. In the early revival—or, one might say, 
pre-revival—days, the definition was a very simple one; Gothic 
architecture meant pointed arches. Then it was perceived 
that round arches could be found combined with all the 
qualities of style that usually accompanied the pointed arches, 
and that a wider definition must be sought, and buttresses were 
recognised as an equally important element; a recognition 
which led to a more sound definition of Gothic architecture 
as being essentially an architecture of balanced and opposed 
thrusts, in contradistinction to the entirely vertical pressures of 
Classic architecture. This was a sound and fairly compre- 
hensive analysis, and had the merit of recognising structural 
fact as the essential basis of style. 

Sir Thomas Jackson, in his remarkable and thoughtful 
treatise,* while he fully emphasises the importance of structural 
basis (so little understood by the dilettante amateur), wishes to 
give a wider meaning to the words “ Gothic architecture." It 
cannot, in his view, be included under the boundaries of any 
precise and formal definition ; “it is the expression of a certain 
temper, sentiment, and spirit, which inspired the whole method 
of doing things during the Middle Ages, in sculpture and 
painting as well as in architecture. It cannot be defined by 
any of its outward features, for they are variable, differing at 
different times and in different places. . . . To arrive at any- 
thing like an exact definition of Gothic, therefore, we must 
look deeper than to the mere outward phenomena by which 
we are accustomed to recognise it." It is not a question of 
vaulting (as some have too hastily affirmed), or where are we 
to place Westminster Hall, or all our parish churches with 
their fine timber roofs? It is not, of course, in carved detail, 
such as crockets and capitals, that the Gothic style consists ; a 
Cistercian abbey church may be the purest Gothic without 
having a square inch of carved work in it. What Sir Thomas 
Jackson wishes us to see in Gothic is a general tendency, 
recognisable in small buildings as well as in the great churches 
which are the glory of the style, to a treatment based on three 
general principles : (1) good building ; (2) economy of material, 
and a suitable treatment of the material, so as to make the best 
of its natural qualities; and (3) that the design should be the 
zsthetic expression of the construction. And out of these 
conditions arises the important element of freedom from con- 
ventional rules, such as those which governed so much of the 
work of the Renaissance architects. It was, as he truly 
remarks, this spirit of freedom from rule, this readiness to meet 
every new problem in construction and its expression, which 
accounts for the extraordinarily rapid development of Gothic 
architecture, through phase after phase, in a comparatively 
short period ; it never stood still, but was always on tiptoe to 
turn to account every new suggestion in structure and detail. 

This view does not quite answer to the phrase “a more 
exact definition "—it rather does away with exact definition ; 
“a more comprehensive generalisation” would express it 
better; but it is true for all that. The cháteau of Chambord 
is, from this point of view, essentially Gothic in character, in 
spite of the use of some quasi-Classic detail; Mr. Robson's 


* “Gothic Architecture in France, England, and Italy." By Sir Thomas 
Graham Jackson, Bart., R.A., F.S.A. etc. Cambridge University Press. 1915. 
Two vols. Price £2 12s. 6d. net. 


excellent Board schools, scattered all over London, are essen- 
tially Gothic, in spite of the fact that such decorative detail as 
they show is based on what is called the Queen Anne style. 
It is, in fact, impossible to give any exact definition of Gothic 
without leaving out much which must either come under that 
head or under no head at all. Sir Thomas Jackson criticises 
(with more respect than it is worth) the view of a wrong- 
headed American author who has set up a definition of Gothic 
which can include only the cathedrals of the Ile de France, and 
fortified his position by sneering at the front of Peterborough 
as a paltry sham, and giving an illustration of the Early English 
capital which is a deliberate libel ; but our author may not have 
quite realised the fact that the object of every American writer 
on Gothic is to belittle everything English and to praise every- 
thing French. You may, no doubt, choose, if you like, to limit 
the definition “Gothic” to the French vaulted compartment ; 
but that is merely a matter of verbiage, leaving on one side an 
immense field of architectural production which must come 
under that head or remain historically nameless. Sir Thomas 
Jackson suggests the broader view that Gothic is a tendency, a 
spirit in the treatment of architecture, which is a matter of 
perception rather than of mathematical proof. Perhaps two 
points might be added in reference to the essential difference 
between Gothic, in the broad sense, and Classic. One is, the 
constant tendency, in Renaissance architecture, to design an 
exterior for its own sake, and to make the interior conform (or 
not conform) to it; this is implied in his third principle, no 
doubt, though not expressed in so many words. The other 
point, which is more important, is the difference in regard to 
scale, to which one is rather surprised to find no reference 
made. The Greek and Roman temple is a scale unto itself ; 
the relative proportions of parts are the same, whatever the 
actual size of the building; a large temple is only a small one 
magnified; even the entrance door must keep the same propor- 
tions. In the Gothic cathedral the scale is the human figure; 
it is not a parish church magnified; the details аге on the same 
scale ; the difference lies in multiplicity, not in magnified scale. 
The entrance doors are still kept to a scale approximately, at 


least, in reference to their use as practical entrances merely ; 


the grandeur and dignity demanded by a great cathedral are 
represented by the great portal arches with their recessed 
orders of mouldings and sculptures. The actual door is the 
practical prose of the entrance; the vast cavern of the portal 
arch is its architectural poetry. 

To gothrough all the points touched upon in so large a book 
on such a great subject is, of course, impossible within the limits 
of an article; one can only comment upon some points here 
and there which offer suggestion for consideration. We observe 
that the author remarks in one place upon the extraordinary 
carelessness of the mediseval builders about the adequacy of 
their foundations: it looks as if, in their enthusiasm for the 
realisation of their artistic conception in the visible building, 
they could not wait to consider carefully the state of the ground 
they were going to put all this load upon; if the ground 
appeared sufficient to lay the footings on, up must go the 
building without delay : a light-heartedness on the subject which 
led to dire misfortune afterwards. The leaning outward of the 
facade of Peterborough, which was probably only just saved in 
time, resulted entirely from the inadequacy of the foundations. 
It seems a great pity, when the business of safeguarding it was 
undertaken, that the entire front was not photographed and 
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measured, the {facing stones numbered, and the whole taken 
down and rebuilt plumb from the foundations; the expense and 
trouble would have been formidable, no doubt, but we should 
have got rid for ever of the unpleasing effect of the lean-out of 
the front. Both at Peterborough and Chichester the large 
piers of the crossing consisted merely of an outer skin of coursed 
masonry, filled in with unbonded rubble; the Chichester 
tower revenged itself by falling ; the Peterborough piers had to 
be taken down and rebuilt to prevent a similar catastrophe. In 
view of these facts one feels that the claim of “ good building” 
as a characteristic of Gothic must be taken cum grano, rather 
as expressing what ought to have been than what was always 
present. Once above the ground, a Gothic cathedral is in 
general a triumph of good 
building, in as far as the 
economy of material and 
the carefully contrived op- 
position of thrusts is con- 
cerned; but it may be a 
question whether the pro- 
fuse and bold employment 
of flying buttresses by the 
French architects is alto- 
gether in accordance with 
the best conditions of 
architectural expression. 
There should be a certain 
element of repose about a 
great building, and the 
aspect of the east end of 
Notre Dame and other 
cathedrals with apsidal 
terminations has a little 
too much the effect of a 
vast shoring in masonry. 
It was the passion for great 
interior height on the part 
of the French architects 
which necessitated this 
system of propping, and in 
the internal effect of their 
buildings they certainly 
scored; but it may be 
questioned whether such 
interiors as Lincoln and 
Exeter have not an equal 
beauty of their own, though 
of a different kind, and 
their exteriors are more 
pleasing not only from not 
being so much perturbed 
by flying buttresses, but still more from the fact that the less 
audacious height admitted of that splendid feature, the central 
tower over the crossing, which the French seldom ventured 
on, having carried their crossing arches to a height which 
would have rendered it exceedingly hazardous to weight them 
with a tower. What may be called the typical English 
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BEAUVAIS CATHEDRAL. 


From “Gothic Architecture in France, England, and Italy," by Siv Thomas Jackson, 


GOLLINIO ANU Low sath 


reference to a particular instance of this. The effect о! 
and verticality is what we look for in a Gothic interior, 
single feature in the interior has more effect in this sen 
the continuous vaulting-shaft rising directly from the f 
fact, the absolute completeness of a vaulted interior ! 
that the plan of the vault should appear to be determin 
the floor-line. It is surprising that the French appear oi 
minority of cases to have perceived this; their more freque 
of basing the vaulting-shaft on the capitals of the main 
(where it often appears as if crowded on to a base with 
quate projection for it) is much less effective. Still less e 
and less logical, is the method, occurring both in Fren 
English work, of springing the vaulting-shaft from a cort 
up on the walls, so 1 
vault then appears 
separateerection bu 
the substructure, v 
the vaulting-shaft 
from the floor 
the vault an integr 
of the whole des 
if thought out fre 
ground level. The 
of this is well shí 
Westminster Abbey 
the author consid 
having “ no.rival in 
architecture for ri 
and beauty”), and 
fine illustration 
LXXVI) of the E 
Transept of Du 
where the vault se 
sit so solidly on the 
of shafts rising fro 
floor. In connexio 
this subject, howev: 
may question wheth 
frequent employme 
Purbeck marble sh: 
additions to a 
pier, peculiar to E 
Gothic, is always i 
tageous in effect. 
author, while noti: 
expresses no opini 
it. It gives, no do 
sparklingand piquan 
to an interior, but 
the effect of rather de 
елесі ing the solidity of aj 

ance of the main piers of an arcade, giving the effect | 
shafts being only ornamental and not structural (wh 
actually. the case sometimes). There is no doubt that in 
of our English interiors Purbeck shafting is, at all events 
much overdone. 

In the comparison between English and French с 
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Greek mouldings. The English practice of placing hood- 
moulds over interior arches is certainly a point in favour of 
English Gothic, in spite of the argument that the hood-mould 
was originally a weather protection; an arch looks rather 
headless without it. In noticing the difference between the 
French and English practice in laying the courses of the web 
of the vault, which in France are parallel with the centre line 
of the panel and in England at right angles to it, the author 
finds in this the reason for the omission of the ridge-rib in 
French vaulting and its almost universal adoption in English 
vaulting. In the French vault, usually a simple quadripartite, 
the courses of the webs meet in parallel lines at the apex, and 
it is easy to make a neat junction of them; with the English 
practice the courses would meet at the apex at varying 
and acute angles which would be very awkward to deal with 
unless their meeting were masked by the ridge rib; one more 
instance of the structural origin of what might at first sight 
be thought to be merely an ornamental feature. Я 

Sir Thomas Jackson seems rather tender-hearted towards 
the realistic carving of the later Gothic in both countries. 
Much of this is very beautiful, but it is misplaced in a capital, 
because it has no structural significance. He finds the stone lobes 
of the French capitals of the early period wearisome in their 
constant repetition ; there is certainly a good deal of repetition 


about them ; but could anything be better for their expressive 


purpose? They form an admirable conventional representa- 
tion of growth, in a manner exactly suitable to stone, and have 
at the same time an appearance of giving structural support. 
The carved capitals of Early English architecture give the 
same kind of expression, it is true, with more freedom and 
variety of design, and are so far superior; while in the capital 
from Reims (В, Plate XXIV) the lower leafage is exceedingly 
weak; and in those illustrated from Noyon and Southwell the 
carving is merely leafage wrapped round the cap, with no 
structural motive at all. That et Southwell is exquisite 


carving, but it should have been relegated to merely orna- 
mental panels, and not introduced as part of a structural 


| feature. 


It is interesting to find in the book an enthusiastic word for 
Beauvais, which has perhaps been too much regarded as merely 
an ambitious mistake. “ Fur me,” the author says, “Beauvais 
is many degrees more beautiful than Amiens; for where Amiens 
is coldly correct Beauvais is lovely." He is speaking of course 
more especially of the interior; and that impression of the 
“ coldly correct " does somewhat belong to some of the great 
French interiors. After the exterior richness of St. Ouen and 
of the front of St. Maclou, for. instance, one has almost a 
revulsion of feeling on seeing the mechanical and almost bald 
architecture of the interior. But one can hardly agree with 
Sir Thomas Jackson in regard to the ** monotony " of Salisbury, 
an expression indeed which he immediately modifies by the 
remark that “it grows on the imagination the better it is 
known." The fact seems to be that students of Gothic 
architecture have become so much enamoured of the historic 
interest attaching to the architecture of various dates to be 
found in our cathedrals, that they seem rather to forget that, 
from a purely artistic point of view, these combinations of 
architecture of different types in one building are a defect. 
Salisbury is the one English cathedral which, except the rather 
feeble west front (which fortunately does not affect the main 
design very much), has been built on one design and in one 
style throughout, and has moreover a peculiar advantage of 
situation in the fact of its grand pyramidal composition rising 
from a broad, level lawn. If it has not the force and grandeur 
of some English and French cathedrals, it has a perfection all 
its own; its effect on my own mind when staying at Salisbury 
once in exceptionally bright July weather I can never forget; 
as we looked at it one day from the cloister, with the spire 
going up into the blue sky, it drew from my companion the 
remark, “ Well, architecture is the greatest of the arts!” 


HEADS OF MARY AND ELIZABETH FROM "THE SALUTATION," REIMS CATHEDRAL. 
From “Gothic Architecture in France, England, and Italy," by Sir Thomas Jackson. 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


Of the plans of the French cathedrals, of which a good 
many are given, Reims is the finest, from the grand effect 
produced by the spacing out of the plan at the choir into five 
aisles, after the narrower three-aisled nave. Bourges, in spite 
of its effective seciion, is a very poor plan by comparison, the 
same width throughout, and presenting no climax towards the 
east end. On the whole one must agree with the author 
that Reims presents (or, alas! did present) the finest example 
of a Gothic cathedral. There is about the facade of Notre 
Dame, as he says, something eminently satisfactory; but the 
prevalence of strongly emphasised horizontal lines, in the 
arcades which run across the front, is a little at variance with 
the complete spirit of Gothic architecture, in which we always 
look for an effect of verticality. In the facade of Reims there 
is sufficient solidity and breadth of effect without losing the 
predominance of vertical lines, and for this reason it would 
perhaps have very well borne the addition of the spire termina- 
tions which were probably at one time intended, while one 
may quite agree with the author that Notre Dame is better 
as it is, without the spires, the square termination of the 
towers being quite in keeping with the general lines of 
the front. 

In commenting on his illustration of the earlier spire of 
Chartres, Sir Thomas Jackson, while remarking that “the 
whole design is majestic in the extreme," criticises it as being 
a little indeterminate as to the division between the tower and 
spire. “In our English spires,” as he observes, “there is 
never this doubt" ; nor is there. But (except in the case of a 
timber spire) is this strongly marked division between the 
tower and the spire altogether to be commended? It seems a 
little prosaic and matter-of-fact. There is more of picturesque 
interest in such a treatment as that at Coutances, where the 
line of the corbel-table, though it exists, is cut through by the 
tall windowed turrets at the angles which break up the 
horizontal line. There is a certain charm in architecture 
in not being able to see at once how a thing is done—in there 
being a degree of puzzle for the eye in the composition. In the 
usual English design of tower and spire we do not find this 
element of interest; the tower finishes definitely and the spire 
is a separate erection on the top. The author does full justice 
to the beauty of the English spires in themselves, however ; 
we reproduce the illustration of Ashbourne spire, the section of 
which looks a remarkably bold piece of construction; but 
in spite of the appearance there is no outward thrust from 
such a spire; the courses are laid horizontally and it is merely 
dead weight. The small stair-turret at one angle gives a very 
pleasing variety to the composition. Perhaps no English spire 
shows a happier and more effective treatment of angle-pinnacles 
than St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford, the preservation of which 
from ruin we owe to the author of this book. 

A page is devoted to some drawings of various forms of 
English timber roofs, of which (with the exception of the 
“Черваш” example) those lettered С and D are the most 
structurally satisfactory, the latter especially. No form of 
timber roof that has been invented is more rich and picturesque 
in effect than the hammer-beam, but hardly any is more 
unscientific, as indeed the author practically admits. On a 


exterior, is really rather carving than sculpture. That at 
is (or was) superior to it; the two heads which we гер 
from a plate in the book are certainly exceedingly beau 
expression, and the medizval sculptors generally manage 
drapery very finely; but the figures are often wrong іп | 
tion, and the heads too large. The most remarkable e: 
of mediaeval sculpture is no doubt the series of Resur 
figures at the top of the Wells west front. Anyone w 
studied these figures at close quarters, from a scaffolding 
see, in spite of their weather-worn state, that they repre 
knowledge of the figure not found elsewhere in Northern 
eval sculpture; they were certainly studied from the 
model, and it is a question whether any English sculptor 
period could have produced them, and whether they we 
more probably the work of an Italian brought over | 
purpose. 

It is perhaps almost needless to say that Sir Thomas J 
does not for a moment accept the absurd theory tha 
buildings as the medieval cathedrals of France and Ei 
were produced by the common consent of a band of in 
artisans. They were the conception of individual artists; 
obviously in England even than in France, for the varie 
individuality of the English cathedrals is most remarkabl 
two resemble each other in general design and effect ; ar 
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choir of Lincoln, as a Belgian writer has remarked, is equal to 
Greek work in beauty and. refinement of design. The designer 
may not have had the appellation of ** architect," but he no 
less exercised the function of one. Also it is worth notice that 
the author has a good word to say for the Gothic Revival. We 
have found out now that 5 revivals” are а mistake, but, never- 
theless, as Sir Thomas Jackson remarks, the Gothic Revival 
was the beginning of putting new life and spirit into modern 
English architecture. It evoked enthusiasm where there had 
been none before; and even a misdirected enthusiasm is better 
than dead and contented indifference. г 
Devoting а good many pages of his second volume to Italian 
Gothic, the author remarks that “it is the misfortune of 
Italian Gothic never to be judged fairly on its merits." This is 
perhaps true; we come to it with the prepossessions founded on 
our previous acquaintance with and admiration for Northern 
Gothic, and are disappointed with the want in it of what we have 
learned to think essential to true Gothic feeling. It was right 
to call attention to this consideration, which has been too much 
overlooked ; but, for all that, the dissatisfaction with Italian 
Gothic is not to be lightly got over. There is a great deal of sham 
in Italian design, and in comparison with Northern Gothic it 


‘impresses one as wanting the true effect of “building”; it is 


more like furniture or casket design on a great scale. Perhaps 
the most architectural effect to be found in Italian Gothic is 
the general composition of the church and attendant buildings 
of Assisi, and the manner in which they are placed on the 
ground. Venice, of course, has a Gothic, half Oriental in 
feeling, with a spirituel charm of its own. The chapters on 
Sicily, that strange and almost bewildering field of conflicting 
elements in architecture, are very interesting, and very useful as 
a guide through the maze. German Gothic the author omits 
from his scheme as “negligible,” and Spanish for the whole- 
some reason that he has not himself visited Spain, and 
will not write about what he has not personally studied on 
the spot. 

The book forms an admirable treatise on the structural and 
artistic development of Gothic, with profuse illustrations and 
a sufficient number of diagrams to explain the main points in 
vaulting construction and other practical problems. While it 
cannot fail to interest architects, it is to be hoped that it will 
find many readers outside the profession ; there is nothing in it 
which should not be intelligible to any well-educated person, 
and it is the kind of book which has the merit of compelling 
the reader to think of the meaning of architecture, and of the 
reasons of things architectural generally. 
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Charlton-on-Oxmoor. 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 


WILLIAM Morris always maintained that the parish church 
was the museum of the village. There most of the inhabitants 
had been baptised, married, and, in God's acre, buried. The 
piety of a rich lord of the manor or squire enriched the church 
with shrine, stained-glass windows, and a host of other eccle- 
siastical adornments, as well as the more substantial additions 
and repairs of the building—a tower, a chancel, a side chapel, 
ora porch. To bring all this information plainly before the 
ordinary individual is the object set out by Mr. Ditchfield in 
his new book on “ The Village Church "—a title which is very 
happily chosen, as it at once strikes a sympathetic chord and 
tells one the aim of the author. The choice of a good title is 
largely answerable for the success of a publication, in which 
connection we may congratulate Mr. Ditchfield, who has a 
very pleasing fancy in securing attractive titles for his books. 
But a book with a successful label requires more than this to 
make its success sure. It must be readable and must contain 
sound information. “ The Village Church ” is written with 
lucidity, and while popular in its treatment of the subject is 
not *amateurish." The author is well acquainted with the facts 
he is dealing with, and though he may occasionally indulge in 
a passing comment of the professional man’s attitude—as in 
his “ Introduction," where he says: “We are writing, not for 
the architectural expert who understands all knowledge,” etc. 
—he shows himself to be better informed about the subject 
than nine-tenths of architects themselves. It would require 
indeed a very skilful member of the fraternity to pick holes in 
his descriptions. 

To induce the public as well as the cleric to take an intel- 
ligent interest in the local museum is one of the main objects 
that Mr. Ditchfield had in view in compiling this volume. 
The ignorance of many educated people about the buildings 
that they see almost daily is largely due to a want of obser- 
vation, a quality which is most useful in every branch of life, 
but which is being dulled by the mechanical spirit of the age. 
Every reader of Mr. Ditchfield’s new book must feel that he 
ought to take a livelier interest in his own church, and any 
other that he comes across, vowing that in future he will use 
his eyes to observe carefully both the outside and the inside of 
every old church that he encounters in his walk through life. 
Let him take a copy of “ The Village Church” with him as a 
guide, counsellor, and friend. 


“The Village Church” By the Rev. P. H. Ditchfeld, M.A., Е.8.4. 
London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. 7} in. by 5 in. Price ys. net. 


TWO OXFORDSHIRE CHANCEL SCREENS. 
From “Ті Village Church,” by Р. Н. Ditchfield. 


Plate I. 


THE CUSTOM HOUSE, LONDON, 1842. 
From the lithograph by T. S. Boys. 


March 1916. 
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LONDON IN 


HE Early Victorian Period has now receded sufficiently 
Т into the past to be regarded as old-fashioned, and it is 
with feelings of amused interest that we look back 

upon the records of its fast-quickening life. It was a transition 
period in all things. The eighteenth century still held it 


largely in its grasp, but it was a dying grasp, soon to be 


completely shaken off by the surging spirit that led on to the 
tremendous activities which made England the workshop of 
the world. The age of science, mechanism, industria] develop- 
ment, public improvements, social upheaval, was fairly astart 
when Queen Victoria came to the throne in 1837, and, for good 
or ill, the older order was already then being swept away in the 
onward progress of events. London was about to witness drastic 
changes, demolitions, rebuildings, clearances, the making of 
new streets and the widening of old ones, improved conditions 
of local government, of sanitation, water-supply, lighting, and 
means of conveyance. The first omnibus, introduced from 
Paris by Mr. Shillibeer, was run on the New Road on July 4th, 
1829, and the first railway serving the metropolis was opened 
on December 14th, 1837; this was the London and Greenwich 
railway, from Duke Street, London Bridge, to Deptford. Then 
followed in quick succession the London and Birmingham 
railway, the Great Western railway, and others, so that by 
the middle of the 'forties London had no fewer than ten 
termini. Gas lighting had made an earlier commencement. 
Conceived and developed originally by a Scotsman named 
Murdoch in the closing years of the eighteenth century, it was 
left for a German “company - promoting expert" named 
Winsor to apply the new system to London. He lighted up 
the front of Carlton House with gas on June 4th, 1806, in 
celebration of the king’s birthday, and promptly issued a pro- 
spectus of “Тһе New Patriotic Imperial and National Heat 
and Light Company,” the profits of which he estimated. at 
£229,000,000 a year, out of which sum he proposed to redeem 
the national debt and pay shareholders a dividend of about 
1,000 per cent.! Pall Mall and Westminster Bridge were 
lighted with gas in 1814, and year after year the new method 
was extended, until, in 1842, the last stronghold of conserva- 
tism, Grosvenor Square, was captured for the new illuminant. 
Another innovation was the electric telegraph, a beginning 
with which was made in 1837, and about the same time 
grave consideration was being given to questions of water- 
supply and sanitation, for the Thames was then both the 
cistern and the sewer for London, and a vast amount of work 
йын 2 be done in order that prevalent scourges of 
шиг О conquered. The year 1848 saw the estab- 
De € Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, and 
Шо a general scheme of improvement began to take 
or ЭН 5. co-ordination in a central authority substituted 
С cting control exercised by different district boards. 


L : ue : 
en don in Early Victorian days was not one-tenth the size it 
10W 15. but even at that tima аа 1. . Я 


THE FORTIES. 


For a description of the appe rance and life of th 
of the metropolis in Early Victorian days, we may 
Sir Walter Besant’s “London in the Nineteenth C 
wherein the author says: “In the streets we obs: 
begin with, that the shop-fronts are small; that they 
decorated and ‘dressed’ as at present with an exhil 
things costly and precious. The panes of glass are 
there are still some shops of the period which survive, a 
not given in to the craze for large glass windows. 
road, which is not so crowded as to-day, you obse 
covered wagon from the country, and the brewer's d 
infernal instrument for getting as much noise as poss 
of the street (it effects this by having no wheels); the h 
coach, with its pair of horses, carries its passengel 
Hackney to the drapers of Ludgate Hill; there are still 
chairs to be seen, oftentimes with ladies in them; there 
cabriolet, a two-wheeled vehicle in which the driver is | 
on a little seat beside his fare—‘a mile о” danger аі 
pence,’ Mr. Weller called it. The town traveller, as 
the country traveller, goes about in a high gig with a ‘kn 
mare, which he drives with great dexterity. The o 
rolls and staggers along with its twenty outsiders; the 
coaches, splendidly mounted, drive gaily through the : 
there is not so much crowding as at present. Cheat 
open for vehicles from end to end; there are no police t 
order and conduct the traffic. As for the people, you « 
that the young men affect dandyism; they go delicate! 
high stocks set with jewelled pins, velvet collars, st 
trousers, white thread gloves, and a cane carried with | 
Even in Cheapside the influence of that terrible persc 
Count d’Orsay, is felt. There are ancient gentlemen w 
soberly along with powdered hair and pigtails; the 
others, not so ancient, in black shorts and white silk stoc 
There are men who affect the manners and the appeara 
acoachman. There is swagger and there is side—much 
swagger and side than we can show. Brave is the exhibit 
flowing locks ; they flow over the ears and over the coat cc 
they glitter and shine in the sunlight. . . . Along the ‹ 
there march all day long, and every day except Sum 
procession of street merchants. The Cries of London ir 
all the small things; bootlaces, staylaces, thread, needles, 
lavender, cherries, strawberries, apples, mackerel, he 
small coal, milk, fresh water, chair-mending, knife-grii 
house repairs, play-bills and carpentry, slippers, matche 
—it is beneath the dignity of trade to sell these thing 
shop. There were no restaurants in London. 
were dining-rooms, taverns where one could dine, cook-s 
chop and steak houses, and coffee-houses; there we 
restaurants. . There were no fruit-shops. Frui 
essentially the luxury of the wealthy; the middle and 
class got very little. The fruit-shops which are now so com 
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shops we occasionally see stray examples from this series, but 
there were in all twenty-six, with historical and descriptive 
notes by Charles Ollier, in English and French. The port- 
folio was issued at four guineas, but, having become a rarity, at 
the present day its value is very greatly enhanced. Ten of the 
plates are here reproduced, and though they lack the essential 
qualities of the originals, which are lithographs on a much 
larger scale, they still preserve the dominant interest, which is 
in the picture they present of the appearance of London in the 
Early Victorian period. 

Boys, who was born in London in 1803, and died in 1874, 
did some admirable lithographic work. He was trained first 
as an engraver, but afterwards, under the influence of Boning- 
ton, devoted himself to painting, exhibiting at the Royal 
Academy for the first time in 1824. Later he took up litho- 
graphy, and achieved marked success. His London views 
were all drawn and lithographed by himself, and received a 
most distinguished approval. Before these appeared, however, 
he had published in 1839 a series of lithographs of ** Picturesque 
Architecture in Paris, Ghent, Antwerp, Rouen," etc., which 
made his reputation. Boys lithographed the works of David 
Roberts and Clarkson Stanfield, he drew the illustrations in 
Blackie's ** History of England," and etched some of the plates 
for Ruskin's “ Stones of Venice." As а lithographic artist he 
showed a rare skill. He had a fine sense of composition, and 
a careful knowledge of architectural form. With a sure hand 
he drew what was before him, and we are under debt to him 


LONDON IN THE 'FORTIES. 


for the record of the 'forties which is preserved for us in his 
London series of lithographs. 

In connection with the accompanying illustrations we have 
thought that nothing could be better than to give extracts from 
Ollier's descriptions, supplementing these with other contem- 
porary accounts, and with notes on features that have dis- 
appeared and alterations that have since been made. 


Tue Mansion HOUSE AND CHEAPSIDE. 


“The building of which a portion is seen immediately in 
the foreground on the left, at the corner of Lombard Street, 
is the banking house of Messrs. Smith, Payne & Co. Lord 
Carrington is at the head of this large concern. Close by, on 
the same side of the way, is the Mansion House. . . - In 1739 
the first stone was laid. The design was made by Dance, and 


is not very creditable to his taste... . The columns support: 


a large angular pediment adorned with sculpture in basso- 
rilievo, designed by Sir Robert Taylor, and emblematical of 
the dignity and opulence of the City of London. . . . The 
old Mansion House was the building in Cheapside now occupied 
by Mr. Tegg, the bookseller and publisher. . . . In the fore- 
ground, on the right, is a group of white buildings forming the 
corner of Princes Street, leading into Lothbury. A little 
further on stands the humble steeple of St. Mildred, Poultry; 
beyond, on the opposite side, to the west, is seen the airy, 
graceful spire of Bow, one of the happiest works of Wren.” — 
Ollier. 
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THE MANSION HOUSE AND CHEAPSIDE. 
From the lithograph by T. S. Boys. 
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The print, it will be noted, shows the double attic 
storeys to the Mansion House, which George Dance the 
younger removed from his father's building. Gone, too, is 
St. Mildred's, Poultry, which was demolished in 1872; and 
most of the old houses shown in the view have been pulled 
down and rebuilt to suit modern requirements, The block at 
the corner of Walbrook was cleared away when Queen Victoria 
Street was formed in 1871. Boys drew this lithograph from the 
space in front of the Royal Exchange, the rebuilding of which, 
after the fire, was then just being commenced, to the design 
of Sir William Tite. In connection with the queer omnibuses 
drawing up in front of the Mansion House, three things are 
especially worth attention—the guard perched on a foot-step 
at the rear, and clinging, with the aid of a strap, to the roof ; 
the sixpenny fare marked up, a fare which, we believe, carried 
the passenger only within the City bounds; and the letters 
* L.C.C." painted on the side of the vehicle, not, however, to 
be confused with ** London County Council " (wbich only com- 
menced its corporate existence on March 21st, 1889, when the 
Metropolitan Board of Works became defunct), but standing 
no doubt for ** London Carriage Company." 


REGENT STREET, LOOKING TOWARDS THE DUKE OF YORK’S 
COLUMN. 

“A truly magnificent specimen of modern London ... 

The group of houses in the foreground, on the right, stand 

between the corner of the Quadrant and the north-west angle 
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Piccadilly ; of which latter the two 
sections are immediately in front of the spectator. 
along the perspective which stretches down a slope 
St. James’s Park, the eye is attracted by a lofty buildir 
right, lately erected for the Club Chambers Association, 
further on we see in profile the graceful portico of St 
Chapel, built in 1821 by Mr. Repton, after a desig. 
William Chambers. . . . The view is terminated 
stupendous column of granite ‘pointing to the s 
memory of the Duke of York."—Ollier. 

Except for the introduction of plate-glass windows 
Circus—or, as we now know it, Piccadilly Circus, tho 
embraces an irregular area very unlike a “ circus ”--ге! 
this day practically as shown in Boys's lithograph. St. 
Chapel, however, was pulled down many years ago, 
building on the left of Lower Regent Street which 
tended by Nash to be his own house, and which ha: 
through a varied occupation by the Junior Constitution 
the Gallery of Illustration, the German Reeds, the Ralei 
the Coupé Company, and at the present moment is an ( 
agents of American newspapers, seems likely soon to s 
common fate of annihilation. The shop-front on th 
next to the Quadrant, was an innovation of the ’forties, 
then regarded as a splendid model to follow. This sh 
was the first of the alterations made to Nash's schem 
«Club Chambers Association " building is now occupie 
Junior Army and Navy Stores. 


of Regent Circus, 
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“Тп this, asin all the other representations of our artist, the 
fidelity is absolute. Every house is à correct portrait, recog- 
nisable, at a single glance, by those who are familiar with the 
locality; and yet, in spite of such minute and elaborate 
details, the picturesque effect of the whole is worthy of Cana- 
letti. The street-groups and incidents, too, are characteristic of 
London in the present day, and are ably, and even dramatically, 
imagined. At the corner of Old Bond Street, by the door of 
the ‘Patentees for the Army Regulations,’ stand a Chelsea 
pensioner and a stout young soldier of the Coldstream Guards, 
busied, no doubt, in military discourse. Crossing the road is 
a slouching, sallow, and bearded Italian organ-grinder. A few 
paces on, we see a knot of idlers gazing at two balloons hover- 
ing in mid-air over the streets-—a sight which has arrested the 
progress of the labourers engaged in laying the iron water-pipes. 
The numerous other accessories are in keeping, and are valuable 
as illustrations of London life in the existing era. A very 
interesting portion of Piccadilly is revealed in the scene before 
us. Conspicuous, on the left hand, is the high wall enclosing 
Burlington House, of which the colonnade within the court, 
together with the facade of the mansion, were designed by 
Richard Boyle, third Earl of Burlington. . . . A little to 
the east of Burlington House may be discerned the entrance 
to the Albany, on the site of which formerly stood the mansion 
and gardens of the Earl of Sunderland, James the Second's 
treacherous minister. The principal object on the 
opposite or southern side of the street is the Egyptian Hall, 
erected by Mr. Bullock in 1812. As the eye traces the 
perspective on this side it is attracted by a lofty group of houses 
at the corner of a street. One of these edifices is occupied by 
Messrs. Fortnum and Mason, who have lately erected it on a 
large scale, and in the splendid style of Louis Quatorze. The 
spire of St. James’s Churchmay be seen in the distance. . . .” 
—Ollier. 


It will be generally acknowledged that this is a lithograph 
of exceptional merit ; it is, we consider, the best of the whole 
series. Of the buildings shown on the right, the Egyptian Hall 
was an exotic freak, and we cannot regret its disappearance. 
As originally built, from designs by G. F. Robinson, it was 
intended to serve the purposes of a natural history museum, but 
it declined from that high estate and became a home for sensa- 
tional shows; the Siamese twins made their appearance here in 
1829, and the American dwarf, Charles S. Stratton, popularly 


. known as * Tom Thumb," was the tremendous attraction of 


1844. Afterwards, under the proprietorship of Messrs. Maske- 
lyneand Cooke, it became the Mecca of mysteries, for which its 
Egyptian face served appropriately. It was pulled down in 
1905, and in the same year St. James's Hall, on the opposite 
side of the street, nearer Piccadilly Circus, was demolished 
also. Immediately adjacent to the entrance to the court- 
yard of Burlington House, but hardly shown in Boys’s litho- 
graph, came Burlington Arcade, built from Samuel Ware's 
design in 1817. The Arcade still remains (with another storey 
by Professor Beresford Pite, added in 1911); but, except the 
Albany, which is a brilliant example of Holland's design 
all the old buildings eastwards to the Circus have gane, 
their place being taken chiefly by the block of New Burlington 
House (by Banks and Barry, 1872), and the Piccadilly Hotel 
for the front of which Norman Shaw was responsible. Study- 
ing Boys's lithograph, the fact will not be overlooked that 
Piccadilly was “up” in the ’forties, as it has been at intervals 
ever since. The balloons which attract so much interest 
doubtless sailed away from Vauxhall Gardens, which were 
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then enjoying a last flicker of popularity as a pleasure 
resort. à 
The curious vehicles and the strange people in this view, 
as in many of the others, recall George Augustus Sala's racy 
essay on “ Things Departed." Writing in 1860, and harking 
back to the Early Victorian period, he says: “What have 
they done with the old hackney-coaches? What have they 
done with the old cabriolets—the bouncing, rattling, garishly- 
painted cabs, with a hood over the passenger, and a little perch 
on one side for the driver? Where are the short stages? 
Where are the days when we went gipsying, in real stage- 
coaches, from the ‘ Flower-Pot ’ in Bishopsgate Street to Epping 
Forest, or to Kensington, or to the inaccessible Hampstead ? 
Whole hosts of street arts and street artists are among 
the things departed. Where is the dancing bear, with his 
piteous brown muzzle and uncouth gyrations? Where is the 
camel? Where the tight-rope dancers, the performers on 
stilts? Where are these gone? Say not that the New Police 
Act has abolished them; for though that sweeping piece of 
legislation has silenced the dustman’s bell, and bade the muffin- 
boy cry muffins no more, we have still the organ-grinders with, 
or without, monkeys, the Highland bagpipes, and the acrobats. 
The fantoccinis are almost extinct; and I suppose Punch will 
go next. Itis all very well, and right, and proper, of course. 
Dancing bears and camels, monkeys and fantoccinis, are all 
highly immoral, no doubt; but I should just like to see what 
the British Constitution would be without Punch and Judy! 
2... Of the buildings, the monuments, the streets which are 
gone, I will not complain. I can spare that howling desert in 
the area of Leicester Fields, with its battered railings, its cat- 
haunted parterres, its gravel walks, usurped by snails and over- 
grown with weeds. I like Mr. Wyld’s Great Globe better. I 
can dispense with the old Mews of Charing Cross and the bill- 
covered hoarding surrounding them, though I loved the latter, 
for the first announcement of the first play I ever saw was pasted 
there. I like Trafalgar Square (barring the fountains) better. 
I can surrender the horrible collection of mangy sheds, decom- 
posed vegetables, and decaying baskets, which used to block 
up Farringdon Street, and which they called Fleet Market. I 
can renounce, though with a sigh, the Fleet Prison, acquiesce 
in the superiority of New Oxford Street over St. Giles's and 
the Holy Land, and of Victoria Street as compared with the 
dirt and squalor and crime of Westminster. Yet let me heave 
one sigh for King's Cross, that anomalous little area where 
many roads converge, and many monuments һауе stood. . - - 
The old articles of furniture that I loved are things departed. 
The mirror, with its knobby gilt frame and stunted little 
branches for candles, the podgy eagle above it, and its convex 
surface reflecting your face in an eccentric and distorted 
manner; the dumb waiter, ugly and useful; the dear old 
spinet, on which Aunt Sophy used to play those lamentable 
pieces of music, the ‘Battle of Prague’ and the ‘Caliph of 
Bagdad’; the old cheffonnier, the ‘ whatnot’ and the ‘ Canter- 


bury’; the work-box, with a view of the Pavilion at Brighton. 


on the lid; the Tunbridge ware (supplanted now by vile, 
beautifully painted, artistic things of papier-máché, from Bir- 
mingham forsooth)—gone, and for ever.” 


THE CLUB Houses, PALL MALL. 


“Pall Mall has preserved its gentility longer than any 
other street in London. It was a fashionable place more 
than a century and a half ago, and continues to be 50...” 
Of late years Pall Mall, though it has lost the famous palace 
of George Prince of Wales, has improved wonderfully !n 
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арреагапсе. The squalid alley running northward, at the 
west side of the Opera House, has long been pulled down 
and replaced by a colonnade: the wide opening into Regent 
Street on the north, and to the expansive area on the south, 
with its courtly mansions and stupendous column in memory 
of the Duke of York, add grandeur to the locality; while the 
view is nobly terminated by the facade, in perspective, of the 
National Gallery and by the portico and spire of St. Martin's 
Church. But, great as these improvements are, nothing has 
contributed more to the architectural beauty of the street 
than the magnificent club-houses recently erected there, of 
which the most conspicuous are represented in the prospect 
before us. . . The first of these club-houses, on the right 
in the foreground, is the Carlton, or Conservative; the second, 
the Reform Club, built from the designs of Barry, architect 
of the new Houses of Parliament now in course of erec- 
tion; the third, the Travellers’; the fourth, the Atheneum, 
standing at the corner of Carlton House Terrace; and at 
the opposite corner is the United Service Club. In the open 
space between the two latter splendid edifices recently stood 
Carlton House, the garden of which extended behind the 
entire range of the Pall Mall club-houses, and is now occupied 
by the buildings called Carlton Terrace, looking southwards 
into St. James's Park. . . ."—Ollier. 

The club facades on the right remain unchanged to this 
day, with the exception of the Carlton. Boys’s lithograph 
shows the original facade of the Carlton as built from 
Sir Robert Smirke's design in 1836; the present more pre- 
tentious front is by Sydney Smirke, who practically rebuilt 
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The Opera House m 


: fifties. 
the club in the 1 ty's Theatre. 


known later as Her Majes "m 
To Ollier's description of Pall Mall it 15 1D* 


add some other contemporary notes. A LIMES 
“London,” 1844, says: “ Pall Mall retains т 
public character. There is Vulliamy's, to ae | 
are curious in taking note how they lose the 

Senior's, for those who think the occasional purc 
foreign book stamps them literary characters. One 
ment of Schomberg House is occupied by one of 
recherché mercers of the day ; military clothiers abou 
is to be found at one end of the street, and Moon а 
atthe other. Besides, the clubs are a centre of att 
those who are members, and also to those who w 
people infer, from seeing them in this quarter, that 
members. The Opera House draws gay crowds at 1 
the British Institution in the daytime. So the dash a 
of carriages as they wind through the crowd іп талу t 
— the flutter of silks, the waving of hands and glance 
the brief, dear whisper leaning on the door of the la 
all are as of old, ‘the everlasting to be that hi 
Sometimes a transient cause of excitement enhances t 
thus during the last general election the array of le 
drawn up rank and file in front of the Carlton ( 
positively imposing: in the effervescence of their suc 
inmates seemed preparing to take Downing Street by 
of cavalry. The domesticities of Pall Mall seem 
experienced little alteration since the days of Beau 
It is there the beau's literary namesake places Nightii 
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. Tom Jones when they leave the lodgings of Mrs. Miller in 


Bond Street. And to this day a commission of inquiry might 
find similar loose hangers-on upon Society resident there. 
These lodgings are much affected by certain members of 
Parliament, on account of their proximity to the clubs; the 
Irish predominate, though we have a dim recollection of one 
English M.P., addicted to poetry, who took up his abode in 
one of the houses between St. James's Square and Pall Mall 
in order that the view of the Carlton on one side might remind 
him of the stern realities of life, while the contemplation of 
shrubs and duck-pond of the square on the other might 
soothe him in his imaginative moods. . . . The number of 
club-houses has increased since Gibbon’s time, and also their 
architectural pretensions. Pall Mall is a favourite locality with 
them, and bids fair to become a street of club-houses. In the 
centre the * houses of call' of the two rival political parties— 
the Carlton and the Reform Club—keep watch and ward 
over each other. Near the west end of the street the 
United University opens wide its doors to the alumni 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and is much beloved of such 
clergymen as, like Vanbrugh’s Lady Grace, love to be a leetle 
dissipated ‘soberly.’ Passing to the east from the Reform 
Club, there is the Travellers’, for the reception of such as 
have ‘swum in a gondola’; the Athenzeum, for the worshippers 
of the goddess Minerva, who stands over the door with 
downward-pointing finger, as if saying, ‘This man may enter 
—that man may not’; and the United Service, which appears, 
by the simple and somewhat barn-like style of its architecture, 
intended to keep its inmates in mind of life in the barracks.” 


HYDE PARK, NEAR GROSVENOR GATE. 


“The portion of Hyde Park exhibited in the present view, 
is chiefly that forming the walk and drive stretching north and 
south, at the side of Park Lane, called, until the middle of last 
century, Tyburn Lane... . How animated, how gay, how 
fashionable, is the scene before us! whether we regard the 


well-dressed loungers on the gravel-walk, those sitting on the 
benches, the groups diverging westward on the soft, green turf, 
or the throng of various carriages and equestrians, male and 
female, that crowd the ‘drive.’ . . . The stately building on 
the right, with its columns and rich entablature, and decorated 
superstructure, is the picture-gallery pertaining to the Marquess 
of Westminster's mansion: this gallery was built for the 
reception of his lordship's splendid collection of paintings by 
Rubens. The back-front of the dwelling-house is a little to the 
right. In the middle distance, on the left, is the pretty 
Grecian building constructed as a lodge for the keeper of 
Grosvenor Gate. In the extreme distance are seen the roofs of 
the houses in Hyde Park Place, forming the western termina- 
tion of Oxford Street."—Ollier. 

To the foregoing not much needs to be added. The cos- 
tumes and the equipages are different to-day, but the drive in 
Hyde Park is still a canonical fashion of the London season. 
The Park Lane houses also remain largely intact, though a 
portion of the Earl of Grosvenor's picture-gallery (by Thomas 
Cundy) has disappeared. 


WESTMINSTER, FROM WATERLOO BRIDGE. 


“Іп the scene before us, the broad bosom of the river, 
with its bold curvature towards the bridge and the various 
small craft either moored or moving on its surface, will give 
the stranger an adequate and lively idea of the Thames in 
the neighbourhood of Westminster. Conspicuous on the 
left, or Surrey side, is the lofty turret or shaft of the cele- 
brated shot manufactory. Further on, like a giant 
haze in the distance, rise the verdant hills of Surrey. On 
the opposite shore, the first object that meets the sight is 
the wharf of Hungerford Market, with its narrow pier and 
small steamboats clustering around it. A little more to tbe 
west is a group of trees, bordering the river-extremity of the 
gardens of Northumberland House, the only patrician struc- 
ture remaining of those which once gave so princely an air 
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HYDE PARK, NEAR GROSVENOR GATE. 
From the lithograph by T. S. Boys. 
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WESTMINSTER, FROM WATERLOO BRIDGF. 
From the lithograph by T. S Boys. 


to the Middlesex bank of the Thames. Between these gardens 
and the bridge is a quiet, verdant recess, with its well-mown 
lawn, divided into compartments by dwarf walls. In the rear 
is a range of handsome modern houses, the dwellings of 
Ministers and other personages of distinction. . . . As the eye 
roams yet further to the west it pauses on the majestic walls 
and towers of Westminster Abbey, which, like St. Paul's to 
the east, adds the triumphs of architecture to the river-view. 
St. Margaret's spire, close to the Abbey, scarcely reaches to 
the lofty roof of the latter structure. Westminster Hall is 
a little to the left. Continuing our gaze westward, the 
principal object that next arrests our attention is the singular- 
looking church of St. John the Evangelist, Millbank. 

Our observation is now claimed by the noble bridge spanning 
the river at Westminster. This is the work of M. Labelye, 
a Swiss architect. The first stone was laid by the Earl of 
Pembroke in January 1738, and the bridge was opened on 
November 17th, 1750. To mark the opening of the new 
bridge with ‘honours due, a day of public rejoicing was 
appointed by the Commissioners, which, through an inexcus- 
able blunder, was, when too late, discovered to fall on a 
Sunday. It was, therefore, determined to commence the 
celebration at twelve o'clock on the Saturday night. Accord- 
ingly, just after midnight, a procession was formed of gen- 
tlemen of Westminster, Labelye, his chief assistants, and a. 
vast throng of spectators, who enjoyed the novelty of a 
pageant by torchlight. Kettle-drums and trumpets added to 
the clamour of the shouts; and, still more to increase the 
noise, guns were fired from time to time. All the next day 
the bridge was like a fair.”—Ollier. 

The special interest of this view is, that it shows the 
Middlesex shore before the Victoria Embankment was made, 
and before the new Houses of Parliament were erected — Barry 
at this time was just beginning his work, the first stone having 


THE Custom House. 

“Fire has three times reduced to ruin the Cı 
ofthe Metropolis. The first edifice was consume 
Great Fire of 1666; the second was burnt down 1 
the third became a prey to the flames in 181. 
present Custom House is a vast improvement o 
cessors ; but, as if ill-luck was still to attend it, th 
gave way in 1825, within eight years after it wa: 
business; and, to remedy the mischief, a charge 
was incurred, in addition to the original outlay с 
Nearly half a million sterling has, therefore, been. 
the erection of the new Custom House. The ai 
Mr. David Laing, who, it must be admitted 
difficulties to overcome in preparing a sound fot 
the fabric. Of this building the northern elevati 
Thames Street, is very plain and simple; but the 
towards the river (as presented in the view before 1 
something of the dignity of architecture. The cei 
front comprises the length of the Long Room, anc 
of each of the wings is enriched with an hexastyle 
standing on a projecting basement, and balustr: 
attic story. . . . The quay in front of the Custon 
spacious and well gravelled, and is open to the 
aspect being to the south, the rays even of a um 
here, gladdening the aged and the sickly, who, in 
space, may seek for amusement in the ever-shif! 
presented by the river. Billingsgate is situated at | 
extremity of the quay... . Rising over the marke 
seen the spire of St. Magnus, London Bridge, : 
famous for the foresight of its architect, Sir Chris 
who so contrived the basement of the tower that 
houses on London Bridge were removed in 1756 th 
found arches ready formed, for the purpose of 

. а 
passage through it for nedestriane ”— AI... 
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ENTRANCE TO THE STRAND, FROM CHARING CROSS. 

“The spectator of this view must imagine himself to be 
standing on the open space close to which, in days of yore, 
was situated the village of Charing. . . . The equestrian 
bronze statue of Charles I, as seen in our view, was executed 
by Le Sceur, for the Earl of Arundel. Northumber- 
land House, on the right, was built in the reign of James I 
by Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, and was called 
Northampton House. . . . Of all the great mansions which 
displayed their pride on this part of the Thames shore, 
Northumberland House alone remains. The public see little 
of it, not even on the river side, for there it is screened by 
many trees. Of the Strand front nothing is beheld but the 
high frontispiece, turrets, and gateway, on the summit of 
which is placed a copy of Michael Angelo's lion. The inner 
quadrangle is a sort of terra incognita. Recent improvements 
enable the spectator to view from this point the fine portico 
and spire of St. Martin's Church. ... . The house forming 
the corner of the line of white buildings in the middle distance 
of the scene before us is Morley's Hotel. The lower recess, 
made by a semicircular projection facing the Strand, and 
round which a crowd is congregated, contains the Charing 
Cross branch of the General Post Office.. Further on, at the 
opening into King William Street, is a fine-looking edifice, 
with tall columns, surmounted by a turret, erected for the 
Westminster Life Insurance Office. Nearly opposite is the 
entrance to Hungerford Market, which takes its name from an 
old Wiltshire family who had a mansion here in the reign 
of Charles II. A little further east, on the same side, is 
situated Coutts's celebrated banking-house."—Ollier. 

When this view was drawn the laying out of Trafalgar 
Square was well on the way to completion, Sir Charles Barry 
being responsible for the general scheme and W. Railton 
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(whose design was selected in competition) for the Column 
the first stone of which was laid in 1840, Baily's statue of Nelson 
being set in place on November 3rd, 1843. These and other 
improvements did not meet with general approval, as may be 
gauged from the following note in Knight's “ London,” 
published in 1844: “ What with the effeminate architecture of 
the National Gallery, the hideous caricature of Nelson's 
statue, the portentous tail of the Northumberland lion (like 
nothing earthly but the pigtail of an old sailor or the caudal 
appendage of a pointer at a dead-set), the showy vulgarity of 
the buildings extending from St. Martin's Church to the statue 
at Charing Cross, one can compare the collection to a child's 
attempt to construct a fine group out of Noah's arks and 
jolter-headed wooden dolls.” 

The street life of the 'forties is particularly well shown in 
this lithograph, and our eye is especially caught by the rudi- 
mentary form of water-cart drawn by two men in the fore- 
ground. The cabs are the “patent cabs” that preceded the 
“Hansom”; the coach is the last of the stage-coaches. 
Charles's statue, it will be noted, had at this time a railing 
around it. Northumberland House, after endless bother and 
argument, was pulled down by the Board of Works in 1874 
in order that a way, Northumbérland Avenue, might be cut 
through to the Embankment. And many other changes will 
at once be apparent. But Morley's Hotel, originally designed 
as chambers and offices by Taylor and Cressey, remains un- 
changed, and the Charing Cross Post Office still holds its 
place. Ollier makes a slip in calling “ the fine-looking edifice” 
at the corner of King William Street the Westminster Life 
Insurance Office. The building is part of the block of houses 
and shops built from designs by Smirke. The Westminster 
Insurance Office, by Cockerell, is a little farther east, at the 
corner of Agar Street; it was demolished about ten years ago, 


CHARING CROSS AND THE STRAND. 
From the lithograph by T. S. Boys. 
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and a new building for the British Medical Association erected 
on the site from designs by Messrs. Adams and Holden. 
Hungerford Market (with its admirable buildings by John 
Fowler) was cleared away in the ’sixties to provide space for 
Charing Cross Station, its graceful suspension bridge, built in 
1846, having been then transferred to its present site across the 


Avon at Clifton. 


TEMPLE BAR, FROM THE STRAND. 

“In our progress along the Strand eastward, we have 
now arrived in the 
immediate vicinity 
of Temple Bar. . . 
Nearest the spec- 
tator, on the right, 
is the house of 
Messrs. Snow, the 
bankers.... On 
the opposite side 
of the way, close 
to Temple Bar, 
is the fishmon- 
gers shop where 
the well - known 
Mr. Crockford 
commenced his 
career. It is con- 
spicuous by its 
overhanging pent- 
house, the last of 
those bulk - heads 
formerly common 
in London. 
Temple Bar, the 
only remaining 
City gate, stands 
at the western 
extremity of the 
corporate jurisdic- 
tion. It was 
erected by Sir 
Christopher Wren 
about the year 
1670, and isa com- 
position of the 
Corinthian order, 
of Portland stone, 
with a rusticated 
basement. Over 
the central arch, . 
on the western 
Side, are statues | 
of Charles I and жа 
Charles II in | Жоқ қ 
Roman habits, and TEMPLE BAR; PR 


to the east, on the CNET E 


jations 
itself ancient, helps to keep up our A шин 
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Temple Bar, as everyone knows, was pu pu 
and now stands at the entrance to the Her ords 
of the Meux family, Theobalds Park. Strictly 2 
was not a City gate, like Aldgate, Cripplegate, an 
but a sort of triumphal barrier. In its latest days 
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does not disdain to lavish on shops her columns and entabla- 
tures and porticos; the glory of the trading section of the 
West End; the asserter of the pride and wealth of retail 
traders. . . . Prominent in the foreground on the right is 
Hanover Chapel, a classical edifice of much beauty. It was 
built from designs of Mr. Cockerell. . . . This building stands 
between Princes Street on the north and Hanover Street on 
the south, both leading into Hanover Square. . . . Opposite 
Hanover Chapel is a thoroughfare leading into Argyle Street, 
wherein stands the house built for a town residence of the 
Duke of Argyle. At the Regent Street corner of this opening 
was formerly situated the Argyle Rooms—a rival to the 
Hanover Square Rooms, and, like them, devoted chiefly to 
musical entertainments. It was in the Argyle Rooms that the 
Philharmonic Society commenced their noble series of classical 
concerts; but the building having been burned down a few 


years ago, other erections were made on its site, and the 
Argyle Rooms no longer exist. . . . Part of the Quadrant is 
seen in the view before us, with the spire of St. James's Church 
rising above the roofs. . . .”—Ollier. 

Regent Street still retains its place as a fashionable shopping- 
place, butits architectural interest is fast disappearing in a baneful 
era of rebuilding. Hanover Chapel disappeared years ago, and 
a commercial pile, Regent House, has taken its place; while 
up and down, on both sides, the delightful buildings of Nash's 
day are being rebuilt in a pretentious manner to meet the needs 
of modern business. When the rebuilding is completed from 
end to end, the architectural merit which Regent Street once 
possessed will have disappeared, and instead of a gay, sunny 
street which acquired a fresh coat of paint every Spring, there 
is every likelihood that we shall have a “ thoroughfare” as dull 
and serious-looking as Victoria Street. 

UBIQUE. 
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By A. E. RICHARDSON, F.R.I.B.A. 


(Continued from p. 24, No. 231.) 


FTER the death of Peter the Great, Petrograd suffered 
A a temporary set-back, which the Empress Elizabeth 
(1741-1762), aided by her architect Rastrelli, endeavoured 
to overcome. The Empress, however, in spite of her ambitious 
schemes for the Winter Palace, took care to live outside the 
city, although she inherited -her grandfather's courage to im- 
prove and enlarge the new capital. It was Catherine the Great 
(1762-1796) who restored the Court to its almost Oriental 
splendour and encouraged the brilliant talent of Europe to 
prepare a worthy setting for her pageantry. As a result, 
Petrograd soon developed into a second Palmyra ruled by 
a Zenobia whose will was dominant. The old-fashioned 
Muscovite nobility from distant provinces needed no pressing 
invitation from the sovereign to take up their residence in the 
capital; they made their way thither of their own choice. In 
consequence, after 1763 the population of 200,000 grew at an 
astonishing pace; palaces were built and streets were made in 
all directions. Catherine was a worthy successor to Peter the 
Great. She was extravagant in her ideas, though she lacked 
her predecessor's practical outlook and logical grasp of condi- 
tions. This led her to develop architectural ideals on a 
colossal scale, and it resulted in the inestimable gain of sym- 
metry and charm to her favourite city. Following the con- 
temporary French model, Petrograd was divided into police 
quarters ; canals were cut to connect outlying districts with 
the broad waters of the Neva; and trees were planted along 
the banks. Rinaldi was called upon to design the Marble 
Palace for Catherine’s favourite, Gregory Orloff—a gift which 
the lover paid for by strangling her husband, so preparing the 
way for the realisation of her consuming ambition—to be the 
sole ruler of the vast Russian Empire. 

The reign of Catherine II gave the capital its official status. 
The big Government departments were organised on efficient 
lines, the barracks of the various regiments of Guards were 
built, and the foundation of schools, academies, and other in- 
stitutions augmented the European character of the place in a 
way never anticipated by the man who first projected the city 
* under the cannon shots of the Swedes.” The Emperor Paul 
(1796-1801), whose early years had been spent under Prussian 


influence, directed his attention to the erection of more bar- 
racks, riding schools, hospitals, and churches ; he also furthered 
the embanking in granite of the Neva, the River Fontanka, 
and the Catherine Canal—designs carried out regardless 
of cost. 

The Emperor Alexander I, in spite of the entry of Napoleon 
into the European arena, found time to improve the environs 
of the city as well as to inaugurate a system of improved 
sanitation. In the reign of Nicholas I (1825-1855) the principal 
streets were paved with stones or wood blocks. From 1855 to 
the present day much has been done to improve the convenience 
of Petrograd in the matter of roads and traction. During the 
reigns of Alexander II and III (1855-1881 and 1881-1894 
respectively) the Russian railway systems were developed prac- 
tically to their present extent, and the completion of the 
Trans-Siberian line marked the beginning of twentieth-century 
enterprise. 

The flat site on which Petrograd stands, apart from the 
natural grandeur of the Neva, is barren of impressive scenery. 
This has proved a factor in the development of Classic archi- 
tecture, for such conditions demand architectural scenery on 
a magnificent scale. In this regard an excuse can be found 
for the ordonnance which almost every building displays. The 
composition of the official buildings tends to extreme horizon- 
tality, thereby ruling out the idea of consistent astylar façades. 
The architects realised the conditions, and had a twofold 
purpose in introducing their tribunes, porticoes, and colonnaded 
features; first to impart vertical contrast to the interminable 
horizontality, and in a secondary measure to express the 
formation of the plan. 

In the works of the English, French, or Italian architects 
who practised at Petrograd there are few instances where the 
Order is applied to a facade other than to serve a functional 
purpose. Broadly speaking this can be accounted for by the 
close adherence of the local exponents to eighteenth-century 
French rules of planning, whereby the elevation becomes a sine 
qué non of the plan disposition. A notable example of this 
axiom can be studied in the plan of the Admiralty by Zakharoff, 
where the adjustment of the wings to the pavilion blocks facing 
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the Neva is both original and satisfac- 
tory (see illustration on this page). 

There is another aspect of the Classic 
school which should receive attention — 
the treatment of the silhouette of a build- 
ing, for this is the most difficult task in 
architecture. In this respect the side 
elevations of the Admiralty are very satis- 
factory, dissimilar features being con- 
trasted without loss of Sympathy. Fur- 
ther, the purpose and character of the 
building is conveyed to the spectator in 
two ways; that is to say, its official and 
administrative aspect is indicated by 
stately colonnades, and its real purpose 
is forcibly suggested in the pavilion blocks 
at the ends, each of which is crowned by 
an attic surmounted by a circular drum 
and symbolic tripod. More especially 
does this part of the vast Structure ex- 
press its purpose. 

Another example of official display 
on a great scale is the “Arch of the 
State" (illustrated below), which Rossi 
built in 18 In this rich building 
the Order is frankly employed for scenic 
effect, and its use is more than justi- 
fied. The problem demanded a feature 
on the main axial line, open for vehicular traffic, but linking 
the lateral wings. Rossi conceived a double pylonic group of 
insulated columns forming three bays, the centre one being 
considerably wider than the other two. The entablature is 
carried over each pylon of Corinthian columns. The architect 
then attempted to unify the column treatment by superim- 
posing an attic crowned with an interesting sculptural group at 
the centre. The theory was perfect, for he obtained a back- 
ground for the colossal figures standing over the columns, as 
Well as an original and highly attractive silhouette for the 
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SIDE ELEVATION AND PAVILION 
Zakharoff, Architect. 


composition in mass. But it failed in its applicatic 
particular problem, because the architect lacked cc 
increase the height of the attic or to strengthen its 
correspond with the giant Order below. Among otl 
in this design the ill-arrangement of the impost mou 
the arches of the centre and side bays, and the weak 
of the rustication to the podium, should be observe 
withstanding these defects, however, the Arch of the 
interesting by reason of its charming contrasts of l 
shade, and the reticent application of its ornament. 
We have now to consider three 
' of military character. The first 
Guards' Headquarters, formerly the 
training school, which Brulloff built 
following in its lines and detail the 
Schinkel. As will be seen from th 
panying illustration, it is a pleasin 
of eleven bays in vertical division 
divided horizontally into two рог 
which the Order storey is the large 
basement and the Order storeys both 
two floors, and a low attic is conce 
hind the parapet. The basement ‹ 
weakened by the scale of the twi 
and the attempt to detach the sur 
which they form part from the co 
above. The introduction of a bron. 
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GUARDS’ HEADQUARTERS (FORMERLY MILITARY TRAINING SCHOOL). 


Alex. Brulloff, Architect (1840). 


Petrograd, and subsequently travelled in France and Italy; 
he returned to Russia before 1816, and a few years later 
was entrusted with the design of the Triumphal Arch at 
Tsarsko-selo. Then followed numerous works at Moscow ап1 
Petrograd and finally the barracks on the road to Pavlovsk. 
Stassoff profited by the works of Zakharoff, inasmuch as he 
studied the Admiralty building for ornamentation and silhouette, 
and fastidious repetition in the use of the Order. The main 
front of the barracks for the Pavlovsk Regiment is undoubtedly 
forceful, but all its telling effect is accounted for by the treat- 
ment of the attic. The building has no entrance to speak of, 
and this fault is aggravated by the extreme richness of the 
sky-line at the centre. Like the Guards’ Headquarters the 
facade consists of eleven bays, but only one storey is placed in 
the basement. 

Rusca’s design for the Corps des Chevaliers-Gardes at 
Petrograd (see page 54) belongs to an earlier school, for the 
talented Italian could work in a Peruzzi or a Palladian mood at 
pleasure. At first sight this elevation appears almost common- 
place in its general lines; then the wings on either side of the 
central portico assert themselves as sub-motifs, and we appreciate 
the reference Rusca has made to the Palazzo Valnarama at 
Vicenza. Architecture in the grand style relies on such subtleties 
for its most telling effects. Such a treatment as the one described 
above forces the whole design, and lifts it at one 
move from mediocrity to originality. This eleva- 
tion is indeed an example of rare proportion and 
rich simplicity of effect. 

S. Plavoff was an architect who flourished in 
the capital during the first half of the last century; 
he was born in 1794 and died in 1864. Plavoff 
built the magnificent Empress Maria Foundation 
at Petrograd, of which the staircase (shown on the 
opposite page) is a worthy attribute. The screen of 
columns at the head of the staircase, carrying a 
group of sculpture at the centre, recalls a treat- 
ment favoured by Robert Adam; it has much 
to commend it, as it is always advantageous 
to introduce well-studied and reticent sculp- 
tural adjuncts, especially if they stand free and 
can be seen from all sides. The treatment of 
the dome and the pendentives follows a method 
made popular in England by the two Wyatts and 
by J. B. Papworth. A further instance of refined 
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taste is offered in the simple metal balustrade, 
which fulfils its part as a guard to the well of the 
staircase without ostentatious display or detract- 
ing from the dignity of the Order. 

As Petrograd is the centre of officialdom, it is 
largely inhabited by officials and guardsmen, and 
in this its resemblance to Vienna is marked. 

The Russians are famous for their hospitality, 
Sundays and public holidays being especially 
honoured, the houses of the well-to-do lending 
themselves very well for the purpose of enter- 
tainment. During the whole history of the city 
it has been the custom for people to live in 
chambers or flats, and this custom is very much 
in evidence to-day. The arrangement of the 
rooms follows a plan honoured by precedent. 
The salon, or reception-room, opens the suite; 
dances are given here, and it forms a salle d'attente 
for callers on other occasions. In smaller flats 
the salon is used as a dining-room; then follow 
the drawing-rooms, and the boudoir last. 

For the fronts of Russian houses of the eighteenth century 
a severe treatment was always adopted. Having regard to the 
climatic conditions, lavish decoration would have been absurd. 
It followed as a natural sequence that the charms of Russian 
home life should be enhanced by rich interior effects. It is 
possible to obtain a good idea of the interior decoration of 
palace and private house, as they appeared during the last 
century, from contemporary prints and paintings. The cabinet 
of the Emperor Alexander is an example of severe architectural 
design. Imagine a rectangular room with a coved ceiling 
springing from a mutular Doric cornice, 12 ft. from the floor. 
A frieze 3ft. deep is placed below the cornice, and contains 
fresco decorations, 4 la grecque, of warlike characters; but a repe- 
tition of this embellishment at the junction of the cove with the 
top of the cornice mars the treatment. The walls were kept 
consistently plain, and the fireplaces placed in two of the 
angles. The furniture of this room was in plain mahogany of 
severe Sheraton design. 


Rusca’s design for the Tsarina’s Library and the Long 


Gallery in the Palace of Strelna (see page 54) accord more 


with the fashion Louis Seize than with the chaste work of the 
Empire School. In the library design the bookcases form an 
important feature of the composition to which they are subor- 
dinate. In the design of the Long Gallery, a very original 


BARRACKS OF THE PAVLOVSKY REGIMENT, PETROGRAD. 
Stassoff, Architect. 
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. treatment will be noticed ; the piers between the windows are 
furnished with minor entablatures carrying capping-blocks, 
which, in turn, distribute an elegant entablature over the whole 
range, the windows being treated as of secondary importance —— 
a very logical arrangement, as the room was intended for use at 
night, when the windows would be curtained. Above the main 
entablature a vaulted cove in the Italian manner is employed, 
the surfaces of which ‘carry the chief enrichments of the room. 
This treatment can be recommended for consideration to-day 
in the design of public rooms. The mirrors on the face of the 
intermediate piers give all the decoration required, as they 
reflect the colour and life 
of an assembly, and foil 
the richness of the upper 
part of the room. 

Another treatment on 
simple lines is seen in the 
illustration (on page 55) 
of the Salle des Fétes in 
the house of Prince Liven 
at Petrograd, now occu- 
pied by the Italian Em- 
bassy. The decoration in 
this case is of the most 
delicate description. 

Charm and delicacy, 
together with profound 
archaeological knowledge, 
distinguish the dining - 
room in the Grand Palace 
of Catherine II at Tsarsko- 
selo, shown by the illus- 
tration on page 55. This 
room was designed by 
Cameron in 1785, and for 
technique in execution and 
appropriate furnishing it 
Stands unrivalled. The 
rich modellings on the 
lower parts of the walls 
are, however, carried to 
excess; they detract from, 
rather than add to, the 
beauty of the inlaid doors, 
the exquisite fireplace, and 
the rich ceiling. But the 
modelling has the merit of 
boldness, which is not ap- 
Parent in a good deal of 
the work of the Brothers 
Adam. Cameron drew his 
nspiration from Pompeian 
zxamples; and although 
he decoration of the Salle Grecque in the Palais de Pavlovsk * 


S a representative example of his classical taste, the same 
annot ha anata - 
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GRAND STAIRCASE OF THE EMP 
PETROGRAD. 


Plavoff, Architect. 
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this room consists of an ovolo and a flat fillet 3 in. 
The ceiling presents the effect of a large panel 
stiles, the first a foot wide, the second gin., the ¢ 
surface in each case being not more than half an 
wall facing the street is pierced with two windows 
mirror and console table between ; the curtains to t 
are in Empire taste. On the Opposite wall there i 
three pictures, and immediately below them stan 
longue. The floor is of polished oak, and a rich 
is laid at the side of the sofa. Four chairs placed 
either side of the windows, and an elegant table | 
columns at the 
plete the set 
artificial lightii 
days was еі 
candles or oi] 
Argand pattern 
respect the k 
terior of the ” 
sembled the | 
schemed for ii 
J. B. Papwort 
fashionable pul 
“ Ackermann’s 
of Art"; but tc 
period of the 
War the mov 
already experi 
first rush of the 
bad taste which 
Exhibition loo 
Europe. The 
temperament, 
was too artistic 
turbed by the 
meretricious 
Englishand Fren 
being consistentl 
by local craftsme 
ture and its arr 
is a theme only 
importance to 
tural design. Ai 
wealthier Russi: 
studied with the : 
that the subject 
from experts in E 
There is a { 
town life in 1 
which must be | 
is the summer exc 
the city to the 
In July the cap 
sents much the same appearance as London does i 
The residential quarters and the principal streets, incli 
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Strelna Palace. 


DESIGNS BY L. RUSCA (1810). 


and ‘rewhitewashed’ in red, 
white, blue, green, according to 
the fancy of the owners, is not 
easily forgotten. The heat and 
humidity cause the stucco to peel 
off in large flakes and patches, 
and the result is very unsightly ; 
but after the thousands of masons, 
painters, and plasterers have done 
their work, the dilapidated aspect 
of the city is cured; once more 
rejuvenated and rendered respect- 
able, it begins to look really su- 
perb. While this annual clean-up 
is in progress, all who have the 
means leave the place, recupera- 
ting their strength among the pine 
forests and lakes of Finland, and 
preparing for the gaieties of the 
long and trying winter. Some goto 
Oranienbaum, Peterhof, Strelna, 
and other beautiful spots on the 
Russian side of the Gulf, or retire 
to their estates in the interior. 
Wherever they go, however, the 
heat is almost intolerable." 

Two other buildings remain 
to be discussed, the Lazienki 
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DINING-ROOM IN GRAND PALACE OF CATHERINE II AT TSARSKO.SEI 
Cameron, Architect (1785). 


Palace and the palace of the Governor-General at Warsaw. tect responsible for the major portion of the | 
The former was built between 1764 and 1780 as a summer observatory—a building of noble proportions—wa 
residence for Stanislaus the Second. The scheme was of con- erected in 1820 by P. Aigner, an Austrian of Galiciz 
siderable magnitude, including the Belvedere Palace, with chief work in Warsaw is the former palace of Princ 
baths, an open-air theatre standing in the lake, an observatory, now appropriated to the Governor-General. Th; 
and other buildings. D. Merlini or Kamsitzer was the archi- was designed in 1823. A Corinthian pilaster Order 


decoration of its balan 
while a full colonnad 
the twin groupings at 
and provides the nece 
trast. In the foregro 
obelisk that plays an 
part in the general scl 
much as it meets the 
dominant focal point. 
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NONSUCH AND THEOBALDS: OATLANDS. 


By HERBERT C. ANDREWS. 


duction was given of the painting of Nonsuch Palace in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, and evidence was 
adduced to show that the ascription of this view to Richmond 
Palace and Theobalds was in each case incorrect. Further 
investigation reveals another interesting point, which deprives 
Theobalds of one more of the views ascribed to it. As remarked 
in the preceding article, Tyson copied “ from a piece of tapestry 
at Houghton" what he considered to bea view of Theobalds, 
and this was produced as such by Gough in his edition of 
Camden's Britannia (Vol. II, p. 65, 1806). (See Fig. 1.) 
The tapestry which Tyson saw is still preserved at Houghton 
House, Norfolk. It is of English make from the Mortlake 
factory, signed F.P. 1672, and is thus definitely identified as 
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Fig 1—TYSON’S DRAWING. 


the work of Francis Poyntz. It depicts, within a fancy frame 
of five compartments, full-length portraits, with architectural, 
scenic, and drapery backgrounds, of King James I and his 
Queen, Anne of Denmark, King Charles I, Queen Henrietta 
Maria, and Christian IV, King of Denmark, the brother of 
Anne. It is with the second of these portraits, namely, 
that of Anne of Denmark, that we are now concerned. The 
Queen is represented in rich hunting costume; she turns 
somewhat to the right, and is accompanied by five dogs; 
behind stands a negro attendant holding her horse; while in 
the distance is seen the buildings, gateway, and forecourt of 
a large palace. (See Fig. 2.) A comparison between this 
edifice and Tyson's drawing shows indubitably that we have 
here the original of his Theobalds, although the contrast 
reflects very small credit on either the antiquarian artist or 
his engraver. In process of copying and reproduction, what 
is in fact a magnificent pile of courts, gateways, tower and 
turrets of considerable architectural merit has been depraded 
into a crude jumble of cardboard buildings with fantastic 
meaningless spikes of the Dutch tile order. 

The picture from which the tapestry was copied also sur- 
vives, and is to be found at Hampton Court. This painting b 
Paul van Somer (cir. 1576-1621), signed and dated 1617, de De 
the Queen as described above, but in making the ta nae 
picture has been reversed. (See Fig. 3.) Here d dc il 
of the palace and its grounds are still clearer. A di Mine 
gateway, flanked b | Кш. 

у, y columns, leads from the open fields int 
the forecourt, beyond which rise the gabled buildings Ay 


and chimneys of the palace proper. FONETI 


The left angle of this 


forecourt is partly concealed by the Queen’s lace cuff and 
gauntlet, and most of the right half is also out of the picture, 
A prominent feature is the tall octagonal tower, of a different 
character from the rest of the buildings, which rears its 
overhanging upper storey above the roofs. This distinctive 
treatment of the upper storey is presented also in the great 
octagonal corner towers of Nonsuch ; but whereas this one is 
covered by a flat roof behind a castellated parapet, at Nonsuch 
they were crowned with cupola-covered turrets. (See Fig. 4.) 

The Van Somer portrait illustrates Agnes Strickland’s life 
of Anne of Denmark (“ Lives of the Queens of England,” 1844 
ed., Vol. VII, title vignette; 1851 ed., Vol. V, frontispiece); 
but, differing from Tyson, she recognises the building as repre- 
senting “the lower court of Hampton Court palace, before the 
trees had grown up by the wall bounding the green, or the 
gate was altered by Charles II.. . . many of the features still 
coincide with the court of Hampton Palace, nearest the river" 
(1851 ed. Vol. V, p. 159). Incidentally, by inference, and 
ignoring the signed date, she dates the painting about 1613, 
and yet produces no evidence of the Queen's presence at 
Hampton Court at that time—a circumstance which tends to 
discredit her assumption. With regard to the year 1617, the 
date borne by the portrait, it is a well-ascertained fact that the 
Queen did not go to Hampton Court in that year. At the 
time her health was causing considerable anxiety, owing to a 
return of her old complaint of dropsy. At the commencement 
of the year 1617 she was at “ Whitehall, being scant able to 
remove" (Birch's MSS. 4174). Shortly after she retired to 
Somerset House, and in the autumn was staying at Oatlands, 
where she remained until, in the following autumn (1618), she 
moved to Hampton Court, where she died in the spring of 
1619. It is therefore reasonable to see in the picture Oatlands 
rather than Hampton Court. 

The engraved view of Oatlands which was published in 
Manning and Bray’s “History of Surrey" (II, 786, 1809), 
“from a drawing which belonged to Richard Gough, and 
which appears to have been made about the time of Queen 
Elizabeth,” and reproduced in the British Archeological Journal 
(N.S, Vol. IX, p. 182, 1903), shows the same general arrange- 
ment and distinctive features, particularly the octagonal tower, 
although, owing to the treatment in bird's-eye perspective, and 
the unfamiliarity of the engraver with his subject, several 
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(I. Jones invt., J. Vardy scult.) is included in t 
edition aforesaid, and refers to Р. 787, where, 1 
the later Oatlands House and park of the Duke | 
the authors observe: “ Оп the side of the park ne 
is an arch, probably brought from the old house 
this inscription: * Henricus Comes de Lincoln 
opus Ignatii Jones, vetustate corruptum resti 
inscription identifying the gateway as the work o 
assigns it therefore to the first seventeen years of th 
century. 

But the strongest evidence in favour of Oatlaı 
possess is documentary, and is contained in the 
and description of King Charles the First’s capita 
pictures, . . . . and other curiosities.” This c 
transcribed by George Vertue from the original r 
the Ashmolean Museum, and published posthumo 
Internal evidence indicates Abraham Vanderdoot 
of the King’s cabinet, pictures, jewels, etc., as its 
there is no reason to doubt that he was perfectly 
Oatlands. At the time of the compilation of the « 
Van Somer portrait was hanging in the Bear Galle 
hall, and is therein described as “the picture of 
in her hunting habit, with a horse and a Blackmo 
five little dogs by, in a landskip, where the house 
is painted, done at length, in a gilded woc 
(Catalogue, 1757, p. 88.) 

Of the three manuscripts in the Library of 
and Albert Museum which relate to the collecti 
Charles I, two contain a reference to this picture 
a later transcript of an inventory of the collecti 


Fig. 3.- QUEEN ANNE OF DENMARK | By. VAN SOMER Whitehall and elsewhere after the king's death, wii 
AT HAMPTON COURT. value of each item, specifies amongst the picture! 

the Beer (sic) Gallery and Privy Lodgings at Whit 

unimportant differences in detail: are apparent. More con- “Queen Ann at length with a Horse and Dogs in 


vincing still is the copy from a water-colour “drawing by of Oatlands by V. Somer, £20." The other, “An i 
Antonio van Wyngaerd, taken 1559 ” (see Fig. 5), which is found ^ the Personal Estate of ye late King which was so 
in Vol. XVI of the extra illustrated edition of the same Surrey Parl," describes it (p. 70) in almost the same 
history at the British 
Museum (Crach. I, Fab. 
2b.. In this we have 
the identical view of the 
palace which is found in 
the Van Somer portrait. 
An interesting variation 
is in the treatment of the 
entrance gateway. The 
Van Wyngaerd drawing 
depicts a plain semicir- 
cular arch piercing a 
thickening of the wall 
with ridged crest; but 
the Van Somer painting 
has a stone semicircular 
arched gateway flanked 
by pillars bearing an 


arnata -- 


“Queene Ann att length w a Horse & little doggs in a 
Landshap of Oatlands by Van Somer, £20,” with the purchaser’s 
пате,“ Mr. Jackson,” inserted. | 
Thus Theobalds loses two of the views assigned to it, the 
one to Nonsuch, the other to Oatlands. Indeed it is doubtful 


> mE rn ә, & 


Fig. 6 THEOBALDS: FROM GOUGH'S 
CAMDEN'S BRITANNIA. 


whether there is any authentic view of the exterior of Theobalds 
in existence, for that from King's sheet of drawings (see Fig. 6) 
given in Gough's Camden's Britannia (supra) cannot be regarded 
as a serious attempt at the delineation of the fine edifice such 
as both the plan published in C. J. Richardson's “ Architectural 


Remains" and the description given in the Commonwealth 
** Survey " show it to have been. 


MONUMENTS TO WASHINGTON. 


REFERRING to the article on American Memorials of War, 
which appeared in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for Decem- 
ber, a correspondent sends the following :— 

Among the equestrian monuments throughout the United 
States, those to Washington take first place. They include 
the monument at Washington to the great President by Clark 
Mills, representing an incident in the general's military career ; 
Crawford's magnificent equestrian group, in which the scale 
of the subsidiary figures correctly follows the scale of the 
rider; the statue by H. K. Brown, in Union Square, New 
York; the statue at Boston by Thomas Ball; and the curi- 
ous wooden statue at Boise City, Idaho, by Charles Ortner. 


Fig. 5—THE KING'S PALACE AT OATLANDS. 
(From a Drawing by Antonio Van. Wyngaerd.) 


Then there is the fine model for a monument to Washington 
at Philadelphia by L. R. Liemering, which was never exe- 
cuted to full size, and also the bronze statuette in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York, attributed to Houdon. 

When the idea of a national monument was first mooted, 
it was suggested that a Roman toga would best represent 
the martial qualities of the statesman ; but the people of the 
United States did not take kindly to the idea, the design by 
Greenough for an undressed statue of Washington being ps 
only example. Yet it was the earnest desire. of the c: 
Congress to have a pseudo-Roman statue of their leader, ae 
according to Dunlop, there was once a statue modelled E 
set up in New York in 1826 in City Hall Park. This cou Р 
only have been а model, as there is now no trace of it, an 
scarcely any record. The model was the work of the Bag 
sculptor, Andrea Causici, who was at the time employe A 
some of the bas-reliefs for the Capitol at Washington, an 
who, in 1827, won the competition for the great marble Bes 
of the President which crowns Robert Mills's columnar Was ; 
ington monument at Baltimore. The fact that he was a pup! 
of Canova, and may have been employed on the seated statue 
of Washington which that sculptor, at the order of Governor 
Miller, executed for the State House at Raleigh, may have 
suggested to Causici’s mind that he was better fitted than any 


one to carry into effect the intention that Congress had ех". 


pressed in 1785. Nothing definite on this score is sp н 
а pupil of Canova he undoubtedly thought the Roman = 
the most suitable. But far better than the Roman toga p 5 
formal picturesque character of the Georgian military ur! р 
worn by Washington, and adopted by the majority of sculptor 
for their works. bout 
There are innumerable statues of Washington throug оп 
the States, one of the most recent being that erected in 1891 in 
Allegheny Park, Allegheny City, by E. Pausch. E 
The great seal of the Confederate States. of СТЕ 
33 inches in diameter, executed by J. S. Wyon in 1864, а x 
the design by J. H. Foley, R.A., shows an equestrian figure 0 
Washington which is a replica in relief of Crawford’s statue. 


CURRENT ARCHITECTURE. 


THE INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTRY. qualifications of the Institute, though the import 
Services of the chemist is not yet as fully real 
Institute would deem desirable, 


“ By the conferences on professional matters, 


THE Institute of Chemistry, founded in 1877, incorporated 
by Royal Charter in 1885, and for more than twenty years 


established at No. 30 Bloomsbury Square, has erected for work of the censors, the Institute has fostered 
itself a new building at the corner of Russell Square and members a sense of mutual responsibility in their | 
Keppel Street, W.C., where adequate accommodation is pro- the public and to one another as professional mei 
vided for its many lesus 
activities. The In- students 
stitute is not only barre 
the official centre of ; to touch 
the English chemis- INS of expeı 
try world, but isalso BNI thus obi 
an examining body, | М sight inte 
its certificates being "M a P Ї FO = conditior 
recognised as the Ey ІН КЕ tice. TI 
hall-markof compe- nal ) Be appointn 
tence in chemistry. ІН ter, the 
Mr. Richard B. Su has- pre 
Pilcher, the regis- means 
trar and secretary, authoritie 
has compiled an ployers c 
admirable *His- competen 
tory" of the Insti- ists, an 
tute, and before pro- qualified 
ceeding to describe and the 
the new building members 
we think it will be can be in 
of interest to give 2 suitable : 
the following ex. DEOS In connec 
tract from it :— es this depart 
“ At the time of its work, t 
the foundation of tute has tl 
the Institute, very ance of th 
few universities or ary соге 
colleges in this secretaries 
Country provided able to ad 
satisfactory prepa. lows and A 
ration for the pro- with regar 
fession of chemis- pointments 
try, and it may be and the 
claimed that the Dominio 
Institute, by its library furt 
examinations, in vides a 


Which a very high 
standard has been 
maintained, has 
taken no small part 
in the development 
of systematic 
chemical education. 
It has succeeded in 
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growing c 
of standarc 
of reference 


” [UNE x has pros 
A тту much serı 
VESTIBULE STAIRCASE. the Fellow 

Sir John J. Burnet, R.S.A., Architect. Associates, 
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BROUND FLOOR PLAN. 


INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTRY, RUSSELL SQUARE AND KEPPEL STREET, LONDON. 


Sir John J. Burnet, R.S.A., Architect. 


to which the Government, the 
community, and the members 
themselves should be able to 
turn for advice and assistance. 
It is hoped, therefore, that the 
Institute will become more and 
more thoroughly representative of 
the whole profession." 

The new building, of which 
Sir John Burnet is the architect, 
presents a simple and dignified 
exterior, the main doorway, with 
its seated figure of Priestley (the 
work of Mr. Gilbert Bayes), being 
practically the sole decorative 
feature. It is essentially the 
house of a professional institution. 

The relative smallness of the 
Site made simplicity of plan a 
necessity; hence the placing of 
the main entrance in Keppel 
Street, in order that from one 
vestibule the various departments, 
each distinct in itself—offices, 
council-room and library, and 
laboratories—may be easily acces- 
sible; whilst the housekeeper's 
quarters, with a separate en- 
trance from the area in Russell 
Square, command the main Staircase and lift, and are within 
call of all departments. 

The building consists of a basement, sub-ground, ground, 
first, and second floors. The ground floor accommodates the 


general office (and above it the committee-room) to the left of 
the entrance vestibule, and the council.room and library to 
the right, where, fronting Russell Square and the corner of 


IHE INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTRY. 


р т "i TES + 
de E 2% 


COUNCIL-ROOM. 


Keppel Street, the prominent windows give chai 
Structure. 

The walls of the entrance vestibule are finishe 
cement, the floor and the stairs rising from it to 
the council-room and library being of unpolished w 
statuary marble, with blue belge skirting. The 
trading is of armour-bright wrought iron with a 
handrail. It is an 
interesting and grac 
craftsmanship. 

In the library, a rc 
32 ft. by 16 ft., the w: 
with bookshelves, whi 
chimneypiece and sic 
of oak, wax finish: 
council-room, about 3: 
divided from the libr 
ing doors glazed witl 
glass, the walls are 
oak from floor to c 
chimneypiece at the 
forming the main fea; 
rooms are floored in 
oak borders, the ce 
covered with rush 
No richness of effect 
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cation between the committee-room and the library and council- 
room. An ante or consulting room opens off the corridor 
on the library floor level, the librarian's room, of similar size, 
being situated above it on the gallery level. 

On the first floor, metallurgical, biological, and gas and 
physical laboratories, an examiners' room, an assistants' room, 
and a dark-100m are provided. The metallurgical laboratory 
is equipped with three ro-inch “ Carr " wind fusion furnaces, 
two Richmond cupellation gas muffle furnaces, and one Rich- 
mond gas furnace with Battersea muffle for incineration. The 
metallurgical laboratory will also contain working benches and 
other necessary equipment, except heavy fitments, such as 
bucking boards, anvils, rollers, etc., for which accommodation 
will be found in the basement. The biological laboratory is 
fitted with four working benches having white glazed tops and 
fitments of pitch-pine below, a fume cupboard, incubators, and 
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other apparatus necessary for practical investigations in bio- 
logical chemistry and bacteriology. The equipment of the 
gas and physical laboratory has been temporarily postponed. 

The examiners' assistants' laboratory has been fully equipped 
for the preparation of samples for the examinations, and for 
other work undertaken by the examiners' assistants. The 
examiners' room will provide a retiring-room, and will be used 
for viva voce examinations. 

On the second floor the whole of the space is allotted to 
the main laboratory and balance-room. The main laboratory 
is about go ft. long, and varies from 35 ft. to 25 ft. in width. 
It is lighted by skylights of wired ribbed glass and by twelve 
large windows, those on the south side being also of ribbed 
glass. The laboratory provides accommodation for twenty-two 
candidates, each having the use of a well-lighted bench-space 
of teak (about 11 ft.) with all necessary shelving for reagents, 
drawers and cupboards of pitch-pine for appa- 
ratus, and a sink. Two larger sinks are also 
available, one at the east end of the laboratory 
and the other near the balance-room. All waste 
fluids are carried away in glazed stoneware 
channels, supported on a low concrete wall, on 
which also are arranged brackets carrying water, 
gas, and power supplies, thus avoiding gutterings 
in the floor, which is of pitch-pine in long lengths 
and narrow widths, grooved and tongued through- 
out. The fume cupboards, of which one is pro- 
vided for every two candidates, are also supplied 
with gas and water, and so constructed that the 
interior is almost entirely glazed, scarcely any 
wood being exposed to the fumes, the back being 
tiled, the top, sides, and fronts being of fixed 
glass, and the sole being of tiles on reinforced 
concrete. Draught is obtained by burners placed 
in recesses below the cupboards, from which flues 
rise to outlets below the coping of the building. 
There is also a larger cupboard, with sash fit- 
tings, provided at the west end of the labora- 
tory.for special operations. A long slab of 
concrete reinforced: with steel T-pieces on a 
portion of the north wall supports muffle furnaces, 
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MAIN LABORATORY AND BALANCE БООМ, SECOND FLOOR. 
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the chimneys from which pass into flues under an iron hood. 
Shelves in various parts of the laboratory are arranged for 
special reagents, and a useful store is provided near the staff 
stairs at the west end of the building. A raised platform near 
the entrance from the main staircase enables the examiners to 
command a view of the whole room, and is fitted with book- 
shelves and a writing slab for the use of candidates. 

It is believed that the outlets from the fume cupboards will 
sufficiently ventilate the laboratories, but preparation has been 
made for the introduction of fans should these ultimately be 
required. 

The sub-ground floor, over the basement, contains, on the 
Russell Square frontage and practically on the level of the pave- 
ment, the housekeeper's quarters (consisting of three rooms 
and a kitchen), and in Keppel Street a lavatory and cloak- 
room, directly accessible from the main entrance vestibule and to 
the lift and main staircase. Lavatories are also provided on the 
upper floors in close proximity to the laboratories, and there 
are cleaners' closets on the sub-ground and first-floor levels. 

The basement provides ample store-room accommodation, 
an extra office with private access to the general office, a 
washing-house for the housekeeper, and a room for the heating 
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plant and boiler for the supply of hot water 
building. The heating throughout is by hot-w 
each with an air-inlet so arranged as to be easily 

The staff staircase and the main staircase 
corridor on the first floor and in the main lab: 
second floor, and are provided with hardwood 
each floor, so that either or both may be used : 
or accident. An electric lift, with automatic со! 
the centre of the main staircase, and is fitte 
appliances to prevent accident. 

The walls of the building are of Fletton bricks 
Russell Square and Keppel Street frontages with 
bricks. The main cornice and other stone dr 
Portland stone, the round-headed windows of the 
and library being relieved with carving. The intei 
are of light concrete construction, and the floor: 
with pitch-pine, quarter-cut and laid in narrow w 

The building is fitted throughout for elect 
power plugs are provided in all laboratories. 

Messrs. Higgs and Hill, Ltd., of Lambeth, we 
contractors. The panelling and fittings in the 
and the library were executed by Messrs. Wylie a1 
the staircase balustrading by The Birmingham G 
ornamental ironwork by Messrs. Spital and Clark. 
ing and decorating, and stained and leaded gla: 
cuted by Messrs. Guthrie and Wells, Ltd., of Glass 
lighting fittings were supplied by Messrs. Osler 
marble work was carried out by Messrs. Galbraith 
fire-resisting floors and roof by Messrs. Fram (Lc 
furnaces in metallurgical laboratory by the Mors 
Co., Ltd., heating and ventilating by Messrs. 
Nesbit, Ltd., stone carving by Messrs. Aumoni 
The general engineers were Messrs. Tyler and Fre 


THE VARIOUS VANE. 


THE earliest weather-vane of which we have 
knowledge was that which surmounted the Tower o 
at Athens, built by one Andronicus Cyrrhestes—i.e 
of Cyrrhus, in Syria—about a century before tl 
era. This unique monument still stands, but its y 
since vanished. The building is octagonal, each 
in rilievo a figure symbolising the wind that ble 
quarter. At the summit of the conical roof w 
Triton, holding in his right hand a wand, which alv 
to the panel corresponding to the wind blowing at 
—or, let us say, was supposed to do so; for vanes 
ably as uncertain a score of centuries ago as they 
and the exposure of this particular vane, at the 
Acropolis, was highly unsatisfactory from a scienti 
view. The task of telling which way the wind 
moreover, made doubly difficult in those days by t 
hardly two men agreed about the points of (һе. 
one may use the latter expression in speaking of a 
compasses were. It was no simple question of ı 
south, and west. There were wind-racas at _:. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF 


HE illustration on this page shows the south transept of 
Soissons Cathedral, the most beautiful feature of the 
interior. A tragic contrast is set up by studying this 

in conjunction with the following account of the present 
condition of the cathedral by Mr. H. Warner Allen, special 
correspondent of the British Press with the French Armies :— 
Of all the sad sights in Soissons, no sight is sadder than the 


SOISSONS CATHEDRAL. 


cathedral. -For its destruction the Barbarian can put forward 
no excuse. Its tower could never be used for observation 
purposes, since the French hold hills on the bank of the Aisne 
which afford an infinitely better view of the German lines. 
It has been destroyed deliberately and devilishly for destruc- 
tion’s sake. The cathedral of Soissons, with its perfectly 
proportioned interior, was a thing of beauty, and the German 
needed no other reason for de- 
stroying it. To his hideous glee 
the Hun discovered that it is built 
of soft, crumbling stone, on which 
his shells can produce the maxi- 
mum of effect ; every flying splinter 
of steel bites deep into the very 
heart of the blocks which once 
were so nobly shaped to enshrine 
the majesty of the builder's faith. 
Long ago two arches in the west 
end, just in front of the organ, 
collapsed, opening a great breach 
in the roof. But even though 
several other columns had been 
damaged, and the whole edifice 
seriously endangered, the German 
was not content with this partial 
mutilation. One day there ap- 
peared in the German communiqué 
a vague, ill-concocted lie, accusing 
the French of misusing the Red 
Cross flag at Soissons. The object 
of the lie was clear. The Germans 
were providing themselves with an 
excuse for finishing off the muti- 
lated cathedral. Shells once agaln 
began to hail on the devoted edi- 
fice. Not long ago four more 
arches collapsed, with the roof, 
and now more than half the beau- 
tiful building is beyond all hope of 
repair. There is a great breach in 
the walls, through which one can 
see isolated buttresses and lumps 
of masonry balanced fantastically 
against the sky. Overhead the 
bare skeleton of the rafters and the 
laths of the roof is outlined black 
against the light, like the pathetic 
ribs of a boat left to rot ashore. 
There is scarcely a pane of glass 
intact in the painted windows, and 
the air is melancholy with the 
faint clicking of morsels of glass 
one against the other, as, still held 
in their leaden frames, they swing 
to and fro in the wind, with the 
crying of the jackdaws and the 
: occasional crash of a stone falling 
— headlong from the walls on to the 
débris below. Yet, despite all that 
has happened to it, the cathedral 
seems to hold itself bravely, hiding 
the wounds that it has suffered 
nobly in the great battle of Right 
against Wrong. 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF 
ARCHITECTURE —XCII. 


Tue parish church of Leominster, in Herefordshire, contains 
some of the most beautiful tracery in England. A fine example 
of this is seen in the aisle window shown by the accompanying 
illustrations. The window appears to date from the middle 
of the fourteenth century, and belongs therefore to what is 
called the Decorated style. As has been said, when the inven- 
tion of tracery was complete, everything in Gothic architecture 
rapidly changed. Traceries were first of all commenced by 
merely piercing geometrical patterns or circles through the 
thickness of the walls. Then these patterns. were combined 
under one enclosing arch ; and then, when this sort of tracery 
had reached perfection, it was found possible to vary it in- 
definitely by making use of double curves (or ogee lines); 
and when these had been used for a short time, flowing lines, 
wandering gracefully over the space to be filled, supplanted the 
more formal lines of the earlier work, and stained glass of an 
elaborate kind was evolved. The Leominster window is an in- 
stance of this, on a small scale. The glass, however, is modern. 
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AISLE WINDOW, LEOMINSTER CHURCH 
CLOUCESTERSHIRE. | 
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NEW BOOKS 


FORM AND COLOUR. 


Tuis book, according to its own advertisement, is “а volume 
dealing with the spiritual and intellectual qualities of Eastern 
and Western art, and pleading for a reconciliation of those 
qualities as the only possibility of development open to the art 
and life of the future.” Thus the penman admonishes the 
artist, and with a lofty—albeit sometimes hesitating—arrogance, 
dictates to him the course his art should follow. For though 
Mr. Phillipps says that he “ pleads " he is not really under the 
illusion that the stiff-necked generation of artists will respond 
to soft persuasion ; he writes as one who knows, and Art will 
neglect his direction at her peril. It will be surmised that this 
is a book much occupied with architecture, and therefore to be 
read by architects; yet we are in doubt, after accomplishing the 
task of reading it through, if many will have the heart to peruse 
it to the end, and we cannot promise them much profit for their 
labour. 

The fact is that Mr. Phillipps is a deft craftsman but a 
poor artist in his self-chosen calling of a thinker and a writer. 
Passages there are which are finished and beautiful; frequently 
a suggestive thought illuminates his page ; and sections such as 
those on the glory of Santa Sophia, or the limitations of 
Japanese colour-prints, are not only well phrased but exhibit a 
balanced judgment and a keenness of the critical faculty which 
makes us expect a higher level from the work as a whole. But 
our author constantly disappoints us; the light spaces in his 
mind are separated by too many dark and tortuous passages. 
Awake and attuned to many beautiful things, he seems unaware 
of the partiality of his vision, and of the inconsistency of much 
of its expression. 

The book appears, therefore, less as a gospel of art than as 
a human document, presenting many confused imaginings, and 
a corresponding looseness of terminology—a document which 
is a pathetic witness to the inability of our pre-War art critics 
to see life and art clearly, or to see them whole. The final 
chapter, which attempts to sum up this collection of essays and 
to put them in some sort of perspective proper to the vital 
realities of the moment, contains a welcome confession of the 
bankruptcy of the “ intellectualist " school— their sins being 
conveniently removed to the broad back of Germany's mate- 
rialism; but the writer commits himself to a waste of waters, 
averting his face from the firm ground on which he is so loth 
to tread. 

The formula with which Mr. Phillipps starts his book is to 
the effect that in the West colour is merely an attribute of form, 
while in the East form is practically lost in colour. Tacked on 
to this is another dark saying which purports to bind all intel- 
lectual (alias materialist !) qualities of mankind to the West and 
all emotional (alias spiritual!) qualities to the East. Definition 
is not Mr. Phillipps's strong point, and the exact nature of these 
qualities is as uncertain as his boundary between East and 
West ; indeed, the latter is left intentionally vague, since the two 
sets of “influences ” invade one another's sphere. But, as far 
as we can judge, the two fountain heads—the Greek in Athens, 
and the Hindoo in his Indian forest—have the correct mutual 
orientation, which must be a great consolation to our theorist. 
Having thus separated the waters above and below (or East 
and West of) the firmament, to his satisfaction, Mr. Phillipps 
leads us a long and bewildering journey, repeating like à 
cathedral guide, not the inspired “ East is East and West is 
West,” but “ East is spirit, emotion, colour; West is matter, 
intellect, form." No exceptions dismay him; they, all of 


them, prove his rule. And his talk is always picturesque, 
occasionally wise, but generally childlike in its inconsequence 
and unreality. 

But there is one page in Mr. Phillipps's book—unhappily 
the reader will not light upon it until he is near the end— 
where the author seems to have had a vision as authoritative 
as he claims for those of the Hindoo seer. He is talking of 
the present War, and says: ‘‘ War is in some ways the greatest 
of all artists, for there is none other which achieves so success- 
fully the purpose of all great art, the purpose of blotting out 
the superfluities and irrelevancies which entangle life in their 
growth and obscure its issues, until at last, in the glare of 
battle, the essential timbers which uphold our existence are 
revealed like the beams and rafters of a gutted house. Not by 
subtle reasoning and analysis are we to attain perhaps the 
knowledge of our faith, but by hammering out our intention on 
the anvil of war. By blows, not by reasons ; by the shedding of 
blood, not ink, we shall articulate and purify our ideas." (The 
italics are ours.) 7 

One could wish that Mr. Phillipps had made this the 
starting-point and not the conclusion of his work. Where 
human activity has been at its greatest and its noblest, where 
sacrifice and heroism have been at their best, there, in the 
famous epochs of the history of Western nations, he would have 
found both the. purest art and the reasons for its existence. 
He would not have set out to seek the intellectual and the 
emotional in different hemispheres; he would have found 
Apollo and Dionysus dwelling together in Athens, in Florence 
—yes, and in somewhat altered guise in thirteenth-century 
Europe. There would have been no necessity for his artificial 
divorce of the intellect and the emotions for the purpose of 
pleading for their re-union, for he would have recognised them 
as woven jointly into all great art. Intellect in its majesty, 
emotion in its profoundness, spirituality in its serene calm, 
these are the children of great struggles and heroic conflict, the 
offspring of life at its most intense moments. But “ intel- 
lectual-/sm," materialism and asceticism, when isolated pheno- 
mena, are quite other things; art is not of their world; and 
since they have possessed our holy places we look in vain for 
the flowers of art, which may yet return to us with the return 
of heroism and a consciousness of reviving health. 

The subsidiary theme—so we must call it—of Mr. Phillipps’s 
book, the relationship of colour to form, is one of absorbing 
interest to the architect, and if it had been the main occupa- 
tion of his treatise, the author would, without doubt, have had 
many grateful readers. Colour is too often indeed a mere 
attribute, sometimes a mere accident of form, and the more 
integral a part it can take in the design of architecture, the 
greater will be the accomplishment. With colour we may 
class all forms of texture, surface, material, even sculpture, 
which, when intimately blended with, rather than applied to, 
a building, give it a richer tone, a more sensuous and more 
harmonious character. The whole treatment of the subject 
is, however, vitiated by the false antithetical balance which 
Mr. Phillipps has created for East and West. In parenthesis, 
here and there, he seems to admit that the West is the only 
true home of creative art, and when he assumes the róle of 
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absurd to suggest that it excels the West in emotio 


The greatness of intellect must proceed from and 

the wealth of emotion; if the latter 1s lacking, the 
starved. The two are inseparable in all supreme acl 
and if Mr. Phillipps feels the need to plead for thi 
partnership it is a striking reflection on the poverty 
thought in recent times. 

Now the curtain has been rung up on a great 
action, and who, shall foretell the extent of its ei 
art? But it is a struggle of the Western natıor 
remember that the East is not on a parity with th 
rather does it approximate to the rest of the manife 
Nature, and is for us an inexhaustible well from whic 
draw for suggestion and inspiration. W 

` «Form and Colour.” By Г. March Phillipps. Lone 
worth & Co, Price 7s. 6d. net. 


MEDIAEVAL VAULTING. 


“THE real purpose of this work is to give in a 
and systematic form a thorough résumé of all the 
forms of vaulting employed in the Middle Ages.” 
Mr. Clarence Ward in the introduction to his new | 
his aim has been very nearly, though not wholly, 
The book extends to 192 pages, and has a cértain n 
illustrations ; but, to be properly illustrated for c 
reading and study, at least twice the number show 
have been given, and they should have been reprodt 
larger size. In this respect the book does not comp: 
favourably with some other recent volumes on Gothic 
ture. | 

In the first chapter—which deals with nave and ais 
and occupies more than half the book—the author ri; 
particular stress upon the connection between the vaul 
lighting problems, and the reasoning employed in 
with the evolution of sexpartite vaulting is particula 
Several pages are devoted to a description of the 
schools of tunnel vaulting in France, and to the di 
the Provence school into five groups or types, all of- 
exceedingly interesting and useful to the student of r 
architectural history, although perhaps it may be 
practical value to the architect. | 

One readily agrees with Mr. Ward's remarks regar 
origin of the ridge rib. There is no doubt that its or 
structural, although many times it was used in a de 
manner. Not so readily, however, can one concede 
introduction of the ridge rib “was especially welcom 
English builders . . who were rather inferior 
and not particularly skilful in making their masonry 
intersect.” In a footnote dealing with the subject of tl 
rib, the author says: “ So far as the writer knows ther 
examples of the simple transverse ridge rib” (іе, v 
tiercerons are used) “in England." In so far as this 
to high vaults it may be true, but there are several inst 
the use of transverse ridge ribs without tiercerons in aislı 
and the following examples occur to mind at the n 
Malvern chancel. Rinon trancent "lan... =. 7 
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pass unchallenged, that “ tiercerons are not essential members 
of the vaulting system, and perhaps they were better omitted 
altogether.” They are essential in the English system of 
vaulting, which was not commonly “domical.” Just as the 
transitional builders employed ribs to give additional support 
to their vaults, so in later work the English Gothic builders 
used tiercerons to give additional permanent support to the 
infilling. of the cells, making it possible to use much lighter 
masonry. It may be noted that in English vaulting there is a 
freedom and variety which was unequalled in France, where, 
after the erection of Amiens, the development of Gothic vaulting 
practically came to a standstill. Moreover, the use of tierce- 
rons showed the great advance made by English workmen 
over their contemporaries, culminating in the high-watermark 
of craftsmanship in the later lierne and fan vaulting. The 
stereotomy exhibited in such work proves that the English 
stonecutter, whatever he may have been at an earlier period, 
was exceptionally:clever in dealing with intricate problems of 
this nature, and the craftsmanship displayed in such work is 
at least equal, if not superior, to any contemporary work on 
the Continent. As to the pendants used in fan vaulting being 
* supported by some clever building trick," it may be remarked 
that there is no “trick” in the jointing of the pendants in 
Henry VII's chapel; the jointing here is quite scientific, the 
pendent stone not even being brought into tension stress by the 
rib thrusts, as so many seem to think. 

The second chapter of the book, dealing with transept and 
crossing vaults, is good, but could be extended and much useful 
information incorporated in regard to several fine specimens of 
the vaulted lantern to be found in England, e.g., the vaulted 
lantern of the central tower at Lincoln, illustrated in Bond's 
* English Church Architecture." : ` 

Apse and ambulatory vaults are dealt with in the two 
remaining chapters. The description of chevet vaults is 
especially admirable, and numerous examples of French chevet 
vaults are illustrated. 

A few corrections may be mentioned. The author confuses 
“courses ” with “ beds” in dealing with the masonry of French 
and Byzantine pendentives. The courses in the early French 
pendentives are referred to as being “horizontal,” and the 
* Byzantine more or less normal to the curve," whereas he 
should have stated that the beds (not courses) in the former are 
horizontal, while in the latter they are normal. Then, again, 
the term “ pendentive "is misused when that name is applied 
to the flat corbelling which supports the octagonal pyramidal 
roofs over the bays of St. Ours, at Loches. Further, throughout 
the book the term “rectangular” instead of “oblong ” is used 
in describing the form of the vaulting bays, the author over- 
looking the fact that a square is also a rectangle. In dealing 
with the lierne vault, “known as the star vault," we are told 
that the points of intersection of the liernes with the ridge ribs 
are in the same plane as the intersection of the liernes with the 
en ribs; but this is an error, because the liernes incline 
2. et pe БА rib to intersect the diagonal rib at a 
ee a erefore it is not possible for the lierne 

ges and diagonals to lie in the same plane. 

On the whole the book will be found exceedingly helpful to 
anyone desiring to study the systems of mediaeval vaulting to 


be found on the Continent, but it will be of i : 
aen very littl 
to the student of English vaulting. YE SERVICE 


James S. Bovp. 


« en ? . > 
Medieval Church Vaulting? By Clarence Ward, Lecturer on 


un 2 University, London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
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PETROGRAD, PAST AND PRESENT. 


So far as architecture is concerned, there is nothing in this 
book that has not been better and more fully described and 
illustrated in the recent series of articles on “ Classic Architec- 
ture in Russia" in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW ; but the 
book may very well be read as supplementing the architectural 
account of Petrograd, because it gives a most interesting 
sketch of the human activities which have centred in the great 
buildings of the capital, and of the surging life for which archi- 
tecture has provided the setting. The author, as a special 
correspondent of a leading English newspaper, spent many 
years in Russia, and his descriptions of the scenes he has 
witnessed afford a most intimate glimpse of the life of the 
Court, the system of autocratic government, Russian customs, 
Russian taste, and Russian official and commercial life—all 
of which information has a direct relation to Russian archi- 
tecture; for architecture, in its larger aspect, must inevitably 
reflect the life out of which it springs. Particularly interesting 
is the author's account of the growth of Petrograd from its first 
beginning in 1703, on a stretch of marsh-land, to the present 
day; and if there is one fact which stands out predominant, 
it is the continued unhealthiness of Petrograd. “Тһе inde- 
fatigable genius who dared thus to build on a delta of low and 
swampy ground did not hesitate at the most heroic efforts ; 
he spared neither himself nor his men. It is said 
many thousands succumbed to marsh fever before his beloved 
work rose like Tyre from the midst of the waters. But 
although Peter could bend his unwilling subjects to his 
stubborn will, he failed to tame the elements. He and his 
successors constructed costly canals—to carry off the floods, 
yet a large portion of the city is submerged whenever a gale 
from the Gulf forces the sea-waters into the Neva. 
Petrograd retains even now its reputation for unhealthiness, 
though by the enterprise of certain members of the municipal 
council this reproach is gradually being removed. . . 28 

The following headings to some of the chapters will give 
an idea of the wide range over which the author travels :—- 
** Petrograd during the Reign of its Founder," “A Trip up the 
Neva,” “ The Modern City and the People," “ The Moujiks 
and the Working Classes," “ The Tsar, his Household and his 
Labours,” ‘Concerning the Ballet,” “Sir Robert Morier and 
the British Embassy," “Тһе Russian Press.” 

It is necessary to have some knowledge of these matters 
in order the more completely to understand the achievements 
of classical architecture in Russia, and it is because the author 
supplies this information in a very readable form that we can 
recommend his book to our readers. 

* Petrograd, Past and Present,” by William Barnes Steveni. London: 


Grant Richards, Ltd, St. Martins Street, Leicester Square. Price 
125. 6d. net. 


OXFORDSHIRE CHANCEL SCREENS. 


ON page 40 of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for February 
two illustrations of chancel screens in Oxfordshire churches 
were published in connection with a review of Mr. Ditchfield's 
new book on “The Village Church.” A correspondent wie 
from Oxford to say that the proper titles to the illustrations are 
* Charlton-on-Otmoor and Somerton,” not “ Charlton-om 
Oxmoor and Handborough,” as published. The mistake, 
however, is not ours, but the author's. We copied the 
inscriptions from the illustrations in the book. Our correspon” 
dent adds: “The Handborough screen is a charming little 
example of another type.” 
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THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, WARWICK LANE, LONDON (NO LONGER EXISTING). 


Sir Christopher Wren, Architect. 
From pencil sketches made in 1828. 


WREN'S COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS IN WARWICK ГА! 


By ARTHUR STRATTON, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


it is ever being added to. Many a masterpiece has been 

sacrificed in the cause of so-called modern “ improve- 
ments,” and only too often such records as have been preserved 
are so slight as not to give any adequate idea of the design, nor 
to compensate in any way for the loss to historic architecture. 
In these days there is no excuse for the neglect to preserve 
careful records, but in the case of buildings pulled down or 
dismantled a century or so ago it must be considered a fortu- 
nate thing if reliable drawings were made, and more fortunate 
still if these drawings have been safely kept. At various times, 
and for various causes, onslaughts have been made on Sir Chris- 
topher Wren’s executed works, and each onslaught has left 
the architecture of London so: much the poorer. Buildings 
which once figured promi- 
nently in the life of the city 
have disappeared, and are in 


х | 'HE list of vanished London buildings is a long one, and 


in Knightrider Street, where the lectures soon afte: 
necessitated more room. The College was therefor 
to Amen Corner, near Paternoster Row, and ju: 
the wall of London, where Dr. Harvey, of immor 
built a convocation hall and library which, with t 
tents, he granted to the College for ever. The who 
was, however, swept away by the Great Fire in 1666, | 
being temporarily housed for a time, the College р 
a site on the west side of Warwick Lane, off Newgat 
a street long famous for its association with the 
Earls of Warwick, and known to antiquarians for 
celebrated inns, the “ Bell” and the “ Oxford Arm: 
were situated in it. A considerable sum of money w 


about 1670 for the erection and equipment of a new 
on a scale commensu 


the increased needs of 
ful and ever-growing 


It is this new hom 


danger of dropping out of 
memory altogether, although, 


apart from their associations, 


is said to have been c 
in 1674,* that concerns 
but this, too, was desti 


they may have been of great 


superseded in due co 


architectural interest. The 


claims of the College of Physi- 
cians in Warwick Lane to 
something more than the pass- 


the changed aspect of 
in the early years of | 
teenth century, and t 
ral trend westwards « 


ing mention accorded to it by 


and academic life, p 


modern writers have never been 
realised, partly because the 
better-known prints have given 
an erroneous impression and 
failed to do justice to its forci- 


the members to make 
move. A site havir 
selected, Sir Robert 
R.A., was entrusted v 
erection of the fine | 


ble design. Never very con- 


spicuous, on account of its 
restricted frontage in a narrow 
street, it was nevertheless the 
headquarters of a learned 
society, and the meeting-place 
of the most eminent medical 
men in the country for a period 
of about one hundred and fifty 
years. 

Many are the references to 
it made by eighteenth-century 
writers on London architecture. One observant critic, in 1734, 
says that it is “a building of wonderful delicacy, and eminently 
deserves to be consider’d among the noblest ornaments of this 
city; and yet so unlucky is its situation that it can never be 
seen to advantage, nay, seldom seen at all, and what ought to 
be conspicuous to everybody is known only to a few, and 
those, too, people of curiosity who search out their own 
entertainments.” * 

Thomas Linacre, the chief English physician and one of 


the best Greek scholars of his time, a friend of Erasmus and 
of Sir Thomas Mara nhtainad faac їл II Ta 
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Collegium Regale Medicorum L 
VIEW IN THE COURTYARD. 


From an old engraving. 


facing Pall Mall, on t 
side of Trafalgar Square 
since June 25th, 1825,1 
the headquarters of t| 
lege of Physicians. 
building was inevitably 
by this move, and it h 
since been swept aw 
not before the pencil « 
reproduced on Plate Ih 
made by J. Buckler, ai 
tect of repute: they are dated 1828, and record th 
feature of the building more truthfully than any 4 
hitherto published. 

The name of Dr. Robert Hooke (1635-1703) is ass 
in most minds with the erection of this building in W 
Lane, and it is not by any means unlikely that he 
good deal to do with it. It is, however, very improbak 
he was in any way responsible for the architectural ch 
of the entrance front, which Savours strongly of Wren's 
Dr. Hooke was a brilliant scientist posseccing hn 
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WREN'S COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 
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years, seems to be an established fact. In 
1667 he exhibited a model for rebuilding the 
city which secured him the appointment of 
City Surveyor, and it is on record that Wren 
«took to his assistance Mr. Robert Hooke, pro- 
fessor of geometry in Gresham College, to whom 
he assigned chiefly the Business of measuring, 
adjusting, and setting out the Ground of the 
private Street-houses to the several Proprietors, 
reserving all the public Works to his own pecu- 
liar Care and Direction." Although this should 
make his position clear, he has been accredited `~ 
with the design of several buildings in and near Žž : ¥ 
London—the College of Physicians amongst 
them; but, with the exception of Bethlehem 
Hospital* and of Montagu House,t it is by no 
means certain that he acted in the capacity of ~. 


[JE 
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architect. That he was associated with Wren iy 
in the superintendence of building operations ! 
in Warwick Lane is more than likely, as he \\ 
was in close touch with the Society for the u 
greater part of his life, and was elected a Fellow ЖБ | 
in 1693. exc | P 


From the fact that amongst the collection of 
drawings by Inigo Jones preserved at Worcester 
College, Oxford, there is a design for a College 
of Physicians dated 1651, and marked “not 
taken,” it may be surmised that the accommodation in Amen 
Court had long been outgrown; but it was not till some 
years after the Fire that any building scheme seems to have 
been proceeded with. 

The passer-by in Warwick Lane, as the writer of 1734 
suggests, can have obtained little idea of the extent of the new 


* Taken down 1814-15. 


+ Burnt down January 19th, 1685-6, and rebuilt by Puget, but no longer 
existing. 
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SKETCH PLANS AND SECTION OF THE LECTURE 
THEATRE. 
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PRINCIPAL FRONT IN THE COURTYARD. 
From a pencil sketch made in 1828. 


building ; for, although it presented such a narrow frontage to 
the street, the site was really of considerable extent. Around 
a large paved courtyard were situated the hall and court-room, 
flanked by offices and lodgings for professors, curators, and 
others engaged in teaching and administration. The most 
distinctive part of the whole scheme was unquestionably that 
on the Warwick Lane or entrance side; for above an arched 
lower storey, through which access was gained to the court- 
yard, rose the famous octagonal lecture theatre surmounted by 
a dome of unusual section. The entrance archway and its 
flanking walls took up the whole frontage to the street, and 
gave a broad base for the octagon above. On the courtyard 
side the design of the central arched entrance with a niche over 
it, surmounted by an elliptical window, recalls the similar 
arrangement used by Wren about 1682 in the arched entrance 
from Newgate Street to Christ's Hospital—another fine building 
lost to London. Amongst critics the dome brought a certain 
amount of discredit to the whole design because of its outline, 
but there were reasons why such a treatment should have been 
resorted to. The lecture theatre had, above all other considera- 
tions, to be practical from the scientist's standpoint. In order to 
obtain ventilation and a flood of light where they were needed, 
and where their omission would certainly have brought down 
the wrath of the physicians upon the head of the architect, 
the customary lantern designed solely for external effect was 
given up, and a straight-sided tapering lantern was provided 
which satisfied the doctors but detracted from the dignity 
of the external sweep of the dome. That it was not by any 
means unpleasing, however, is not to be wondered at when 18 
date and its designer are borne in mind. The similarity of its 
outline to the dome of the Baptistery of Pisa at once strikes 
one, though the curve of Wren’s dome is very much the flatter 
of the two. It is generally supposed that Wren was familiat 
with this exploit of the Pisan builders when he designed the 
structural brick cone between the inner and the outer domes 0 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and it is interesting and corroborative 
of this theory to find that the outline of the ancient cupola, 45 
known to Wren from illustrations, was followed fairly closely 


in the design of this much smaller building. On the summit 
was a large gilt ball, intended to denote the universality of the 
healing art; but after the publication of the “ Dispensary,” 
in 1699, from the pen of the celebrated Sir Samuel Garth 
(1661-1719), physician and poet, the building came to be 
popularly known as the “gilded pill.” Garth laid the scene 
of his satirical poem—which was aimed at the apothecaries 
at a time when the establishment of out-patient rooms was 
a subject of hot debate—in this identical building, and the 
reference to the dome, which is unmistakable, occurs in 


Canto I :— 
Not far from that most celebrated Place,* 
Where angry Justice shows her awful face ; 
Where little villains must submit to fate, 
That great ones may enjoy the world in state ; 
There stands a dome, majestic to the sight, 
And sumptuous arches bear its oval height; f 
A golden globe, placed high with artful skill, 
Seems, to the distant sight, a gilded pill. 


The theatre, about 40 ft. in diameter, was fitted with six 
ranges of seats, rising steeply one above another around a 
central arena, where a table and three seats were arranged, 
one for the President, a second for the operator, and a third 
for the lecturer. Here the anatomy lectures were given. 
From all accounts it appears to have been regarded as a model 
theatre, and it was especially successful in its acoustic proper- 
ties. Elmes,{ writing in 1823, eulogises this interior as being 
* one of the best imagined for seeing, hearing, and classification 


* Newgate Prison. + The College of Physicians. 
f James Elmes. “ Memoirs of the Life and Works of Sir Christopher Wren.” 


1823. 
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of students and fellows, and for the display of 
demonstrations or philosophical experiments upor 
the middle of the arena, of any building of its size ir 
From Professor's Cockerell's measurements its plan 
have been preserved (see illustration on opposite ра; 
The quiet dignity of the courtyard accorded we 
atmosphere which permeated this seat of learning. 
views here reproduced it will be seen that it was ‹ 
brick buildings with stone introduced for the 
members, and that the side opposite the entrance 
with a pilaster order to each storey—Ionic below a 
site above—with a central pediment, above whi 
well-designed turret, the north and south sides bein 
plain.* If Dr. Hooke had a hand in the elevati 
doubtless in this courtyard that his work was to be 
central niche contained a statue of Charles II, an 
on the octagon was a statue of the notorious 
Cutler, who dazzled the eyes of the Fellows in 
his promises of donations to the building funds 
which appear to have been sadly misunderstood, К 
the executors of Sir John sent in a claim not on 
amount of the “donations,” but also for the mo 
together with interest on the total which had acci 
meantime. Great was the consternation of the Fell 
although they allowed the statue to remain, promp 
the Latin inscription beneath it, which had, as it 
too long extolled the virtues of their generous b 
Another writer, who, under the assumed name 
Manuel Gonzales,” wrote a description of Londor 


* A plan of the whole building at the ground-floor level is give 
Buildings of London." J. Britton and A. Pugin. Vol. II. 1823. 
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COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, WARWICK LANE: CENTRE OF 
THE COURTYARD FRONT. 


From an old engraving. 


says: “Тһе apartments within consist of a hall, where advice 
is given to the poor gratis; a committee-room, a library, 
another great hall where the doctors meet once a quarter, 
which is beautifully wainscoted, carved, and adorned with 
fretwork.” The hall referred to was on the first floor, and is 
recorded in the sketch by Rowlandson, published by Acker- 
mann in 1808, and here reproduced, in which the bewigged 
doctors are seen sitting around a long table examining an 
unfortunate candidate. The rich plaster ceiling and panelled 
walls are such as one would expect to have been set up at the 
period, and accounts speak of a fine oak staircase and other 
panelled rooms. But all have vanished. In 1844 butchers 
carried on their trade in the courtyard, and the building was in 
the occupation of a firm of brassfounders. The lecture theatre 
appears to have been demolished in April 1866, and the greater 
part of what was left was burnt out on January 3rd, 1879. 
Such in brief is the story of one of the most interesting 
seventeenth-century buildings in London, and one which testi- 
fied to the resourcefulness of Wren in a marked degree. The 
narrow frontage gave him his opportunity, and, seizing upon 
it, he produced a design which struck a note of distinction, and 
expressed the peculiar nature of the uses to which the building 
was destined. Many another vanished London building which 
once played a prominent part in the social and public life of 
the city bore evidence of the genius of its designer. Built to 
stand for ages, they have been swept away in the tide of 
modern progress, and once familiar landmarks must be sought 
now on the shelves of libraries and museums. But it would be 
well if search were more often made to throw light not only 
on their designs, but also on their associations, for they speak 
of the past, and give messages which are well worth reading. 


My thanks are due to the Havveian. Librarian of the Royal College of Physicians 
for valuable assistance, —A. S. 


A LINK WITH THE REGENCY. 


A CENTURY has elapsed since the ubiquitous John Nash 
set the fashion and wove a gay gown for Dame eds 
pleasure. It is a somewhat tattered garment in these 
days, for its once delicate colour has changed to a ue 
descript tint; moreover, it shows signs of Хув) hon ar 
attempts to bring it into the mode. Yet the old la ү 
distrustful of the dress which once charmed her Corint ian 
admirers. Every spring, in honour of the Sun and in Заа! 
of the departed triumphs, she dyes the dress anew, Es 
despite its torn and ragged appearance, it still зас | 
hall-mark of respectability, ап appearance of good D. 
Londoners a century ago were much excited regarding ine 
ambitious activities of Nash and the “Committee of aca 
The terraces of Regent's Park were in embryo, pa ee 
was nearing completion, and the Quadrant was a а. ЗА 
scaffold poles. Carlton House and the Haymarket e 
were ablaze with gas lamps; Beau Brummell, leader о | 
elect, strutted about in hessians and pantaloons, with a crava 
tied in fastidious taste, the envy of all and sundry. da 
canes with swinging tassels, swordsticks, quoe 22 
and gilt cornucopia for carrying bouquets were зам, | 
to be seen. These attributes and their owners made a А 
tastic pageant symbolic of the victory of N ын 
were the products of a period of theatrical tendencies. 47 
has cherished the memory of those days, for not only do they 
mean to her the silver age of English architectural expres- 
sion, but they imply the last flicker of courtly чаро 
before the deluge of machinery and industrialism swept away 
istic impulse. 

di de a P when Regent Street was receiving its quota = 
tenants from the Strand and other parts, Coventry Street, d 
reason of its proximity to the world of fashion, 7 
a share of reflected glory. Tallis, with his line illustra 
shows us the aspect of the street and its prosperity at 
Victorian days. Alas! with the exception of Messrs. ae a 
charming shop, shown in Mr. Hanslip Fletcher's ЛЭН 
(Plate ID, everything of note has since stad eae 
We are grateful for the incident of this building, Ж 2 
rumour is current that it too may soon be destroye » m 
time’s improving hand will decree a modern building 1n 
stead. 

Architecturally considered, the premises, as & whole, in 
little of compelling interest. They belong to the ч ine 
plain brickwork was considered expedient. The rea : ie 
however, inheres in the many-paned shop-fronts ais 
twin insignia of Royal patronage. When we halt to ын ас 
the subtle retiring delicacy of this range of shops, W and 
forget all we have imbibed concerning aa 
taxi-cabs. The magic lettering, * Goldsmiths an Т 
smiths to Their Majesties and to Н.К.Н. the xp e 
Kent," in ciphers of the period, carries us back to the p 
of the Regency. For the nonce the pavement 15 Бекі 
with dandies and military men, exquisites 10 пи. ЭН” 
topboots, and buckskins. And the display of perio 
and Sheffield plate serves to heighten the illusion. МЕ 

Lambert's, indeed, is a unique survival of the fittest. om 
still the first silversmith’s in London. The wares ne 
behind its sash-bars are of the same kind that have grace "à 
shelves and tempted the pockets of Londoners giis s 
passing of years; for both shop and contents are 4 
changes of fashion, a page of history for all to mark. 


А.Е. К. 


April 1916. 


SOME SKETCHES BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


F Jobn Ruskin as a critic of the arts there may be two 
opinions; certainly so far as architecture is concerned 
he is not to-day an accepted authority; but to John 

Ruskin as a writer of magnificent English, and also as a 
brilliant draughtsman, we can all pay generous tribute. The 
accompanying six illustrations, hitherto unpublished, taken 
from his sketch-book, though they are no more than quick 
records of passing impressions, testify to John Ruskin’s gift as 
an artist, and as such are of very great interest. They do not 
call for individual comment or description, but in connection 
with them we would give some extracts from a brilliant article 
in the “ Journal " of the American Institute of Architects. 


three months strained his “poor little facultie 
utmost. . He made many small sketches in pen and 
and the following winter set himself to write a poeti 
of the tour, illustrated with drawings in imita: 
engravings in Rogers's “Italy.” This book had be 
him by Mr. Telford, his father's partner, and the 
were from drawings by Turner. Ruskin had nev 
Turner, but the effect of these reproductions was 50 
the main tenor of his life was determined. 

In 1834 Ruskin was hard at work studying geo! 
tecture, writing verses, and drawing. That he 
appreciation of the merits of his own work is evidi 


VENICE: A STREET SCENE. 


Wei ne age of ten, says the author, Mr. Henry 
Meno m uskin began to draw, copying maps in an atlas, 
Hg ка was given а drawing master, a Mr. Runciman, 
12.2 5 Ys perspective, but failed to cultivate the boy's 
ЁС y remarkable delicacy of pen line. In the same year his 
TUE Subscribed to a volume of Pront's nuhlished clatchae af 


VENICE: THE CASA FALIER. 


comment on this year's drawings in which he says “tl 
really the making of a fine landscape or figure outline « 
in me." An illness in 1835 was followed by another tri 
Continent, which really began at Abbeville, where he 


first taste of French Gothic and French provincial lif: 
littla than nnenailt £a tha хална mlana 24. 121 


74 SOME “SKETCHES BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


discovered that Fielding's processes were 
of little use in portraying the Alps, and, 
more important still, he realised that his 
own gifts did not lie in the direction of 
colour composition ; so he returned to his 
line work. This was derived from Prout, 
and was characterised by a sharp line 
ending in a dot, and this Proutesque style 
became more and more mannered until, 
in 1840, he abandoned it and tried a 
method learned from David Roberts. Cer- 
tainly of its kind his drawing of the Casa 
Contarini Fasan at Venice is nearly per- 
fect, and as wonderful as a bit of Venetian 
lace in the intricacy and delicacy of its 


detail. 
Before 1836 Ruskin had never seen a "ийг 
i i ne oy. 
Turner drawing, and the pictures he had O к,г 


seen appear not to have made much im- 
pression on him; but in that year Turner 
exhibited three paintings which were 
attacked in a hostile review published in 
Blackwood's Magazine. This article raised 
Ruskin to the pitch of “ black anger,” and 
he wrote a defence, or rather a scathing 
rejoinder, which was sent to Turner for 
his approval before being published; but 
the old painter only replied that he did 
not notice such attacks, and sent the 
manuscript to the purchaser of one of the 
three pictures. Thus was written what 
was virtually the first chapter of ** Modern 
Painters," and thus began Ruskin's ac- 
quaintanceship with the man whose name 
was to be for ever linked with his. 

David Roberts, already alluded to as 
the artist whose method Ruskin copied 
after 1840, was a Royal Academician, a 
“kind of grey mirror," “ destitute of 
imagination” and “incapable of colour.” 
He had been in Egypt and Syria,and had 
brought back many drawings which, as 
records, were invaluable before the days 
of the photograph. His method, which 
differed in no essentials from that employed 
by the early Italians, consisted in the use 
of a cool grey paper for his drawing, the 
shadows being indicated with a flat wash 
and the lights with a warm white. Of 4 
some drawings made in this way, in 1841, 2 

Ruskin says: “І сап say now forty years 
later, with certitude, that they could not 
have been much better done. I knew 
absolutely nothing of architecture proper, 
had never drawn a section nor a leaf 
moulding, but liked, as Turner did, to the 
end of his days, anything that was grace- 
ful and rich, whether Gothic or Renais- 
sance; was entirely certain and delicate 
in pencil touch and drawn with an acute- 
ness of delight in the thing as it actually 
stood, which makes the sketch living and 
like, from corner to corner. This much I 
could do, and did do, for the last time. 
Next year I began trying to do what I 
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VENICE: А CANAL. 


could not, and have gone on ever since spending half of my 
days in that manner. 

In 1839, the year after he left Oxford, Ruskin made what was 
for him a very important discovery. Noticing one day a bit of 
ivy about a thorn stem, he made a careful pencil study of it, and 
of this he says: “ When it was done I saw that I had virtually 
lost all my time since I was twelve years old because no one 
had ever told me to draw what was really there." After this 
he never imitated anybody, but he came more and more under 
the influence of Turner. 

In the autumn of 1845 he had arrived at Venice, and the 
sight of the Tintoretto paintings in the Scuola di San Rocco 
overwhelmed him as the Alps had done in younger days. 
* Modern Painters," which had been begun as a defence of 
Turner, now became a hymn in praise of old masters, and 
most of the drawings Ruskin made at this time, and for years 
after, were faggots for the fire he kindled with that book. 
There is a drawing of this period representing a portion of- 
the ducal palace, which, though far less of a picture than the 
drawing of the Casa Contarini, is a far more serious affair. 


We hardly need to 
be told that it was 
* sketched by mea- 
surement," and we 
feel the determina- 
tion to get the 
* small bit" quite 
“right.” So intent 
was Ruskin on the 
architecturethat the 
value of the sky is 
all wrong, looking 
as sombre as the 
twilight of a winter 
day ; while the gon- 
dolas, the most in- 
sistent note of 
romance in Venice, 
are most summarily 
suggested. 

One of Ruskin's 


many plans that 
were never carried to completion was an illustrated work on 


Swiss towns, and he was in Switzerland in 1854, 1856, 1858, 
and 1861, making drawings and notes. But the task did not 
prosper. Old buildings were torn down before he could draw 
them, and new ones were erected just where they spoilt the com- 
position. In dismay and anger be saw the country which was 
most dear to him, his genius having a strong affinity with moun- 
tains, being day by day defiled with the by-products of modern 
travel. In a letter of 1856-—when he was thirty-seven—he 
complains that he is getting old, and that he will have only 
11,780 days left for work if he be spared until seventy. Mean- 
while, when at home in England, he drew from the figure, 
sometimes in Burne-Jones's studio. 

In 1868 he was again in Abbeville, and of the drawings he 
nade there Ruskin himself said on one occasion: “It isn't Turner 
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SOME SKETCHES BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


more exactness and still more fidelity, but a great freec 
an almost ethereal lightness of touch. Nothing is slight: 
can even read the poster on the wall announcing the 

tion of Hugo's “ L'Homme qui rit"; but what ease of 
and tenderness of execution, and how suggestive, fr 
cross on the top of the tower to the crowd under the ar 

In 1874 Ruskin was once more in Italy, this time in 
Indeed, it might be thought that he spent all his time i 
on the Continent, if there were not the record of his ot! 
lecturing, contesting an election with Disraeli, furthi 
hundred charitable and socialistic undertakings, and fc 
schools. 

There is little to add to what has been said of R 
methods of work. Не drew until his hand was shaky : 
eyes dim, using a modification of Turner's method 
end. Ruskin wrote like a god, but he drew in the spi 
worshipper. His power of invention was small, his s 
composition not great; but his power of observation wi 
digious, and his sensitiveness to beauty very keen. A 
had a knowledge and feeling for architecture, which, 
bined with hi 
tic power, mi 
architectural 
ings unique. | 
andthisisimp 
—it must ber 
bered that ur 
ing the many 
festations of 
kin's energy 
persistent sp 
impulse. He 
that art was 
appropriate | 
of glorifying 
handiwork. 
divided the 
of artists into 
and goats, an 
goats practise 
for its own 
This central t 
of Ruskin is clearly stated in * The Two Paths," where he 
“ Wherever art is practised for its own sake, and the delig 
the workman is in what he does and produces, instead 
what he interprets or exhibits, there art has an influence c 
most fatal kind on brain and heart, and it issues, if loi 
pursued, in the destruction both of intellectual power 
moral principle; whereas art, devoted .humbly and 
forgetfully to the clear statement and facts of the univer 
always helpful and beneficial to mankind, full of con 
strength, and salvation." This attitude, or, rather, 
moralistic obsession, had its natural effect, as well or 
drawing as on his writing; and it was the development of 
always dominative, side of his character which led him : 
from the field of art into the less flowery field of socia 
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THE PALACE OF OATLANDS. 


By WILLIAM GRANT KEITH. 


Denmark in the March number of THE ARCHITECTURAL 

Review, Mr. Herbert C. Andrews adduces convincing 
evidence to prove that the group of buildings Е см 
background of that picture represents the palace of Oat Хэ 5, 
and not, as has hitherto been variously imagined, eit Е 
Theobalds or Hampton Court. Among other points brought 
forward in his argument, Mr. Andrews draws attention to i 
entrance gateway in the wall enclosing the palace grounds, ын 
it is in regard to this part of his evidence in particular that 
now wish to carry the process of identification a stage further. 
For not only is it possible to date the building of this gateway 
by Inigo Jones from the architect's statement of account for 
the work, but we can compare his signed original elevational 
design with Van Somer's view of the gateway as it was actually 
carried out. 

The account to which I refer, comprising a statement of 
charges for building work executed at Oatlands in the summer 
of 1617, is one of the earliest documentary records of the 
architectural work executed by Inigo Jones in his capacity 
of Surveyor to James I. It forms part of Roll 356, Bundle 
2487, of the Audit Office Declared Accounts preserved at the 
Record Office, and the extent of the alterations made at 
Oatlands during this period, as well as the precise date of 
their execution, is shown in the following extract from the 
preamble to the account :— 

* Also allowed to the saide Accomptaunte for money by him 
likewise yssued paid and defreyed within the tyme of this 
Accompte for woorkes donne at Otelandes in the monethes of 
June and July 1617, by Masons, Brickleyers Laborers and 
others, as well in takeing downe the olde bricke gate which was 
made in winter 1616 before the end of her late Ma“ gallery, 
mureing upp the walls there, and making twoe other gates, as 
also in making the greate gate there with other woorkes . . ." 

It will be observed that special mention is made here of 
the erection of “the greate gate." The body of the account 
contains many details of interest, but space not permitting of 
their entire transcription, I shall limit myself to an extraction 
of the items dealing more particularly with the gateway under 
discussion. After a statement of the cost of materials in 
general and of payments for “ Wages and Enterteynments” and 


“ Rewardes," comes the heading of “ Taskeworkes," beneath 
which is this entry :— 


| discussing Van Somer's portrait of Queen Anne of 


“Edward Kynnesman mason for squaring woorking and 
setting of cane [Caen] stone for pte of a greate gate at 
Otelandes house being wrought upp the Jaumes three foote 
in bredth a peece and twoe foote vi thicke the gate being 
twelve foote high and seven foote brode betwen the Jaumes 
having on ech side doricke collumns cutt rusticke with a 
frontispeece and a square table of marble sett over the same, 
he findinge the stone with his workmanshippe being valued for 
so much of it as he did (the reste of the saide gate being 
afterwardes finished by daies worke) to the some of xxv i.” 

Now compare the above description with the design for a 
gateway by Inigo Jones reproduced on the opposite page from 
the original autograph drawing in the Burlington-Devonshire 
Collection.* This drawing, it is interesting to note in passing, 
is one of the few bearing the architect’s signature. Although 
drawn to scale no figured key appears on the sheet, but along 


* In the library of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


the centre line running vertically through the elevation (scarcely 
observable in the reproduction) a pricked scale of feet is marked, 
Working with this as a guide, the opening of the gateway 
proves to be exactly 12 ft. in height, the measurement given in 
the account quoted above. The jambs scale on the drawing 
just over 3ft. in breadth and approximately 2 ft. 3 in. in depth 
—the account gives these respective dimensions as 3 ft. and 
28. біп. A variation between the original design and the 
work as actually carried out occurs in regard to the width of 
the gateway opening, for in the account this is recorded м 
being 7 ft., while Inigo Jones's elevation shows a width of 6 ft. 
between the jambs. So far as the architectural features of the 
gateway are concerned, the accountant's description of the 
“ greate gate ” having ““doricke collumns сай rusticke with A 
frontispeece and a square table of marble sett over the same 

tallies perfectly with the original drawing. (The term fron- 
tispeece " employed here is used in the sense of pediment.) | 

Turning to Уап Somer's painting, of which a detail is 
here reproduced, we find that with two шэн e a 
gateway corresponds exactly with Inigo Jones's elevation. Ihe 
variations that occur are in the pediment. Van Somer shows 
a plain pediment without either the rustications or the T 
projections indicated in the architect's drawing, and we mus 
therefore conclude that these were omitted in actual execution, 
for, judging from the accurate observation otherwise evident in 
Van Somer's rendering, it is unlikely that he should have over- 
looked such noticeable features of the structure. No mention 
of a “rusticke ” pediment is made in the account. 

John Vardy's illustration of this gateway, as Mr. x 
points out, is another proof in support of its identification pt 
Oatlands. The engraving mentioned by Mr. Andrews forms t e 
first plate of Vardy’s book, “ Some Designs of Mr. Inigo pr 
and Mr. William Kent,” and in the table of contents the 
design is described as a “Gateway at Lord Lincoln's at ed 
bridge." The Lord Lincoln in question was Henry, the dee 
Earl (afterwards Duke of Newcastle), and apparently it was : 
who rescued the gateway from the remains of the palace an 
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had it re-erected in the grounds of his mansion, Oatlands Park, 
some time between 1730 and 1744. It is interesting to recall 
here that it was just about this time * that another of Inigo 
Jones’s gateways underwent transplantation at the hands of the 
Earl of Burlington, who removed the Beaufort House gate 
from Chelsea to the garden of his famous villa at Chiswick, 
where it still stands. The Oatlands gate, on the other hand, 
was pulled down some time last century. 

In compiling his collection of “ Designs of Mr. Inigo Jones," 
Vardy certainly had access to the original drawings, then in 
the possession of the Earl of Burlington, and that he based his 
illustrations on them is proved by his inclusion of various 
designs obtainable from no other source; so that it is not 
surprising to see appearing in his elevation of the Oatlands 
gateway the features which are omitted in Van Somer’s 


ж The article on Inigo Jones in the “ A.P.S. Dictionary ” gives the date 1740. 


painting. The second plate in Vardy's book show 
elevation of the gateway, evidently copied by him 
original drawing in the Burlington-Devonshire € 
This sheet also bears the signature of Inigo Jones. 

Although the accounts for the alterations carri 
Oatlands during 1617 include charges for other wo 
the building of the “ greate gate,” it is possible to exti 
further details of the cost of its construction from th 
list of payments. Thus we find under “ Taskwork 
two items :— 

“ Raphe Brice for making of three paire of gates find 
and carpenters woorke, viz., for the greate gate vi! xviij 
the twooe smaller gates being both of one proporcön 
the ресе ix! in all by agreement the some of ху! xviij*. 

“ Thomas Edmondes for iij [thousand] of bricke ct 
twoe lodes of sand used about making of the foundacé 
greate gate and mureing upp the cordes of the wall: 
workmanshipp by agreem! 

Under the heading of 
and Enterteynments” oc 
entry which seems to st 
building troubles were 
known to Inigo Jones. I 
follows :— 

“Ridinge and travelling 
of Thomas Stile mason ir 
from St. Albons to Otel: 
finish the greate gate bei 


lected by the other wo 
masons, xij*." 


Edward Basil app: 
“clerke of the woorkes," 
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remuneration of xx? is allox 
“for lookeing to the materi 
keeping a day booke of the 
men," but in spite of the fa 
being cited in this capaci 
that his name is mentioned 
conclusion of the account w 
of Inigo Jones, we find unde 
wardes" a payment of х! to 
Stickles in reward for sett 
the woorke to the masons | 
his attendaunce.” 

In the following reign 
Jones carried out further in 
ments and additions to O 
for Queen Henrietta Maria. 
were to the structure of the 
itself; for two sheets of dr 
preserved in the Burlington-. 
shire Collection show his a 
tive designs for a chimneypie 
overmantel dated 1636. 
the drawings by Inigo Jor 
cently discovered in the 


THE LAST 


OMBARDMENT and fire have reduced Ypres to a 
B melancholy spectacle of ruin. The chief destruction 
was wrought in the early months of the War, when 
Ypres was the focus of tremendous attacks by the Germans in 
their endeavour to cut a way through to Calais—attacks which 
were frustrated and beaten back by the splendid bravery of 
the troops in Sir John French's command. The British lines 
have since been carried well beyond the town, which, never- 
theless, has been persistently fired upon, with the result to-day 
that its once beautiful buildings are mere broken shells of brick 
and masonry; a picture of desolation that remains fixed in the 
memory. 

In THE. ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for January 1015 an 
authoritative article on Ypres was published, with illustrations 
of the Cloth Hall, the Belfry, the Hótel de Ville, the Cathedral 
Church of St. Martin, and some of the old house facades 
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OF YPRES. 


of the “bonne ville”; in the issue for February 1015 a 
photograph showing the ruined interior of St. Martin's was 
reproduced as frontispiece; and in the issue for April 1015 a 
page of “contrasts” between the .“ Salle Pauwels,” the 
Conciergerie, and the Place du Musée, before and after 
bombardment, was given. The record of destruction is now 
carried a stage further by the accompanying views of the 
Grand' Place in ruins and of the fragment which is all that 
remains of that once-glorious western tower of St. Martin's 
Church, built in the early years of the fifteenth century. The 
view of the Grand' Place is sorrowful enough, but even this does 


not represent its actual state at the present time. In this view 


we see, for example, that St. Martin's, though terribly battered, 
still has some semblance of a fabric, whereas the more recent 
photograph published on the plate opposite shows that practi- 
cally nothing now remains of it. This is truly the last of Ypres. 


THE CLOTH HALL, BELFRY, AND HÓTEL DE VILLE. 
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THE PHENIX ASSURANCE BUILDING. Izant, the company's Chief Surveyor, who also acted as 


tary of the Building Committee, 
HE Phoenix Assurance Company—one of the oldest, The new buildin 
I having been established in 1782—has erected in King 


William Street, London, E. э A very large and im. 
osing new building as its general headquarters, to which the 
ompany has now transferred from its former premises in 


& occupies a site of some 12,000 < 
feet, bounded on three sides by King William Street, Abc 
Lane, and Sherborne Lane. There are six storeys 

ground (including one in the roof), together with a base 
and sub-basement. The main facade, 78 ft. in height 


Photo: Bedford Lemere E C». 
PHENIX ASSURANCE BUILDING, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
The late J. Macvicar Anderson and Н. І. Andarsan Аа. 
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РНЕМХ ASSURANCE BUILDING. 


front is lower and of simpler design ; here, over a side entrance, 
is placed the group of figures which for nearly 118 years 
graced the front of No. 70 Lombard Street, the former home 
of the Pelican Life Office, which was incorporated with the 
Phoenix in 1908.* 

The central doorway leads through a marble-lined vestibule 
into the main office—a very large apartment, measuring 67 ft. 
in length, 56 ft. in width, and 19 ft. in height, dominated by 
a central octagonal feature, which, with an arcaded gallery 
supported on eight fluted Doric columns, rises through two 
storeys, and is surmounted by a light dome 20 ft. in diameter 
and some 4o ft. above the floor (see Plate IV). 
Department is on the 
right and the Life De- 
partment on the left, a 
wide marble-paved space 
between the two coun- 
ters leading direct to 
the staircase and lifts. 
The scheme of decora- 
tion consists in the main 
of a judicious combi- 
nation of but two 
marbles, the greyish 
green of the Campan 
Verte columnsand pilas- 
ters blending well with 
the light grey markings 
on the white ground of 
the Piastraccia wall 
linings. Verte Antique 
and Tinos green are 
used in the dado and 
pedestals, and “second 
statuary” in the main 
entablature and in the 
capitals and bases of the 
columns and pilasters. 
On the walls are bronze = | ТБ 
reliefs, modelled from wa m "m m 31 | 
the heading of an old oi u 
policy, and serving to ~ 
record the incorporation 
of the Pelican and the 
British Empire Life 
offices with the Phoenix 
Company. 

It may here be noted 
that the columns and 
pilasters have had to be 
finished temporarily in 
plaster, as the large monolith marble blocks which at the out- 
break of the War were being worked near Mons in Belgium 
are not accessible for the present. Not the least of the many 
difficulties with which the contractors have had to contend 
has been the securing of the necessary supplies of marble, the 
sailings of freight ships having been constantly postponed or 
delayed, and the last load, by an unkind fate, is now condemned 
for ever to pave the bottom of the Bay of Biscay instead of adorn- 
ing the walls of the principal staircase of the Phoenix building. 

Around the octagon at first-floor level are arranged the 
Accident and Actuarial Departments, while a corridor leads off 
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* An illustration showing these figures in position on the old building will be 
found on page 120 of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for June 1913. 
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VIEW ІМ GENERAL OFFICE LOOKING TOWARDS ENTRANCE. 


to the left, past the rooms of certain administrative chiefs of 
departments, to that of the general manager, Sir Gerald Hem. 
mington Ryan, whose room has a large three-light bow window 
looking towards the Bank of England. 

On the second floor the chief feature is the suite of rooms 
for the use of the directors, these being approached from a 
marble vestibule, where, in a niche beside the Board-room door, 
the bust of Mr. Jenkin Jones, a former secretary of the Phanix, 
resumes the silent vigil which it so long maintained at 
19 Lombard Street. The suite consists of the Board-room, 
41 ft. by 18 ft., extending from north to south along the King 
William Street frontage ; the chairman's room: the library; 


the directors 
luncheon -room. The 
three first-named com- 
municate by largesliding 
doors, which enable the 
rooms to be thrown into 
one when required. The 
treatment of all is simi- 
lar, the walls being 
panelled in Cuba ma- 
hogany, and the ceilings 
being embellished with 
modelled plasterwork of 
Georgian character. 
Over the fireplace in the 
Board-room is Sir 
Thomas Lawrences 
portrait of Mr. Griffin 


and 


Stonestreet, the first 
managing director of 


the company, while that 
of Lord Avebury, by 
the late Sir Hubert von 
Herkomer, R.A., occu- 
pies a similar position in 
the chairman’s room. 
The incorporation of 
these portraits in the 
general scheme of de- 
coration is extremely 
happy in effect. The 
directors luncheon- 
room (33 ft. by 15 ft.) is 
treated ina lighter vein, 
somewhat in the Adam 
manner, and here we 
find the original marble 
mantelpiece moved from 
the Board - room of 
No. 70 Lombard Street, and over it the portrait of Mr. John 
Coope. Іп all the rooms, too, there are beautiful chairs and 
tables of late eighteenth-century date, brought here from the 
old building. The views of the Board-room and the directors 
luncheon-room on Plate V show some admirable and differing 
types, and others are to be seen in the views of the general 
managers room and the chairman's room on page 81. The 
company are fortunate in possessing such furniture. 

On the second floor also are the committee-room and the 
Registrar’s Department, the former having a show-case cor 
taining a most interesting series of relics, for the most part of 
Roman date, found during the excavation of the site. 

On the third floor are the Foreign Fire and Accounts 
Departments; on the fourth floor the Country Fire and 
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VESTIBULE TO DIRECTORS’ ROOMS, SECOND FLOOR. 


Guarantee Departments and the lady typists' quarters; and 
on the fifth floor the Surveyor’s Department, managers' 
luncheon-rcom, and kitchen premises, with electric cooking- 
plant and a lift which communicates with a service-room ad- 
joining the directors’ luncheon-room ; on this floor also are the 
lavatories, conveniently placed at the top of the building. 

The accommodation below ground level comprises in the 
basement the locker-room for the hats and coats of the staff, 
a reference-room connected by a private stair with the Fire 
Office on the ground floor, various storerooms, a secondary 
lavatory, a messengers’ room, and the postal department; and 


TYPISTS’ ROOM, FOURTH FLOOR. 


in the sub-basement are a series of strong-rooms range 
central securities room, extensive storage space, апа | 
the heating and ventilating plant, electric light a 
supply, and artesian wells. 

The foregoing description covers the portion of the 
occupied by the Phoenix Company ; but this does no 
the whole of the premises, for at the corner of King 
Street and Abchurch Lane five floors, including b 
are occupied by the National Bank of Egypt, whose 
hall is a fine apartment, lined with marbles similai 
used in the Phoenix office. The second floor contain 
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PHENIX ASSURANCE BUILDING. 


ceiling is applied direct to the bottom 
of the hollow bricks, so that the whole 
floor forms a solid mass. The stair- 
cases are of reinforced concrete, with 
Үс stone treads and risers. 

Big Particular attention has been paid 
Sr to the lighting. The adoption of 
| steel-frame construction enabled large 
window spaces to be provided, and 
there can be few, if any, better lighted 
business premises in the City. Arti 
ficial lighting throughout is by means 
of semi-indirect ceiling fittings, the use 
of desk standards and fixtures being 
entirely dispensed with. The general 
effect of the lighting is very soft and 
restful. On the ground floor the fit. 
tings are of Georgian style, in bronze, 
and a large octagonal electrolier of 


appropriate design, containing nine 
lamps, is suspended from the centre 


of private rooms, including a Board-room with panelled 
mahogany walls and ornamental ceiling. A separate entrance 
in Abchurch Lane with staircase and lift gives access to the 
three floors over the National Bank of Egypt, while the portion 
of the site farthest up Sherborne Lane is approached by an 
entrance in that street. Both of these portions of the building, 
as well as the ground-floor office at the corner of Sherborne 
Lane, make admirably-lighted and well-appointed offices, which 
are available for letting or for providing additional accommo- 
dation for the company, as may be necessary. 

Some particulars of the general construction and equipment 
may now be given. The retaining walls in the basement 
around the whole of the street frontages are of reinforced 
concrete. The building itself is a steel-frame structure, the 
foundations consisting of a series of steel grillages embedded in 
concrete under each of the main stanchions supporting the super- 
structure. The floors consist of rolled steel joists at 18 in. 
centres carrying hollow bricks of triangular section, the upper 
surface being filled up level with concrete, and floated to 
receive the wood-block, mosaic, or marble finish. The plaster 


of the dome. The electric wiring 
throughout is enclosed in galvanised 
gas-barrel, and the switch and fuse 
boards are of ironclad type. The 
greatest possible immunity from fire has been sought, and the 
work throughout complies with the well-known Phoenix rules. 
Current is obtained from the two companies supplying the 
City area, and is so divided that total failure of lighting owing 
to breakdown of either service is guarded against. 

The water supply is obtained from two artesian wells, bored 
to a depth of 450 ft. from sub-basement level. Each well 15 
fitted with separate electric pumping gear and rising mains, 
so that the entire plant is in duplicate, to ensure continuity of 
supply. The water is raised in two lifts by balanced pumps to 
tanks on the roof. It is organically pure and very soft ; it 
contains very little lime, the solids in solution being chiefly 
sodium salts—largely bicarbonate. | 

Heating is by low-pressure hot water, the iron piping being 
galvanised to prevent chemical action from the soft water 
supplied from the wells. The plant is in duplicate. 

A system of mechanical ventilation is installed, worked 
by means of electric motors. Fresh air is drawn from 
about the third-floor level by means of an intake fan, and 
distributed over the basement floors, foul air being expelled 
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эт various points by an exhaust fan. This system is inde- 
ndent of the ventilation of the building generally, which is 
ected by a natural system of fresh-air inlets and exhaust 
ifts, the action of the latter being assisted by electric fans 
the roof. 

The main office is served by two electric lifts, each con- 
ucted to carry ten passengers at a speed of-300 ft. per 
iute. The other portions of the building are served by 
ee electric passenger lifts, each capable of carrying six 
sons at a speed of 250 ft. per minute. 

Other installations not already referred to include a 
lraulic vacuum-cleaning plant, an automatic system for 
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The general contractors were Messrs. George 
& Sons and Colls & Sons. 

The constructional steelwork 
Messrs. Homan & Rodgers, of London, who also A 
the fire-resisting floors. Messrs. Burke & Co., i) 
executed the marble work and the mosaic floors ; 
H. W. Cashmore & Co. the lift enclosure, stair balus 
and bronze nameplates at the main entrance. The li 
installed by Messrs. Waygood-Otis, Ltd.; the ventilat 
carried out by Messrs. Strode & Co.; and the heatin 
ratus and hot-water supply by Messrs. James Slater 
Ltd. Glazed bricks were supplied by The Leeds Firec 
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CHIMNEYPIECE IN DIRECTORS' LUNCHEON ROOM. 
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CARDIFF EMPIRE. 


І 4 ilburn, 
UNDER the direction of Messrs. Wm. & T. R. e 
FF.R.I.B.A., of Sunderland, the Empire T ie 
a been reconstructed, extended, and capes . 2 
accompanying illustrations наа” s en c мы 
1 1 ied out in Po в ; 
facade, in Queen Street, 1s carrie : P do: uns 
i ide large bronze cartouches b | 
ne Са Arms. At night it 1s illuminated very 
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VIEW OF BOXES, TIERS, AND CORNER OF PROSCENIUM OPENING. 


strikingly by means of mercury vapour lamps in the loggia, by 
electric arcs on the marquise, and by braziers on the crowning 
balustrade. The central openings at street level lead into a 
marble-lined vestibule, with booking office and manager's office 
adjoining. Beyond is the staircase hall, also lined with marble, 
and paved with rubber laid in black and white squares. From 
the staircase hall access is gained to the waiting halls for the 
various parts of the house. The circle salon is 40 ft. by 30 ft., 
its walls being finished with stuc and embellished with Ionic 
columns, the ceiling being decorated with fibrous plasterwork, 


and the floor laid with mahogany blocks and covered with a 
rich carpet. Great care has been taken to so arrange the exits 
from all parts of the house that there is no confusion with 
the people waiting in the halls for the next performance. The 
auditorium presents a spacious appearance, and the lines of the 
tiers have a graceful effect. The accommodation on the floor 
comprises seating for 1,200 in fauteuils, stalls, and pit stalls, 
while above in the grand circle there are seats for 500, and in 
the balcony and gallery for 570 and 550 respectively, making 
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: are 
the total seating accommodation 2,820. The p the 
placed at the rear of the grand circle and on each 5 
ning. 

Wo eee of decoration is classical in character, and 4 
special effort has been made to avoid superabun anels in 
meaningless ornament. The ceiling is formed n ЮМ 
fibrous plaster, following the general lines of the of. The 
struction, and in the centre is placed the sliding ro : wit 
walls of the auditorium are treated mainly 30 prr 
decorated strings, cornices, and ceiling ribs, the enr 


eing confined for the most part 
9 honeysuckle ornament, key 
attern, Roman egg-and-dart, and 
зей ornament, all freely relieved 
ith English gold leaf. The stage 
oxes are flanked by massive 
uted columns having Ionic caps, 
ad each is surmounted by a 
ınopy with vase terminal against 
background formed by an open 
ille, behind which electric lights 

e placed. The proscenium open- 
g is finished with a lining of a 
rticularly good specimen of 
»ollino. 

Much care has been given to 
e general colour scheme. The 
evailing tint of the fibrous 
isterwork is grey, which is 
:nded into the natural colour of 
> stuc wall surfaces, the only 
1er colour introduced into the 
lament being strong vermilion 
picking out the Greek fret in 
ected areas. The carpets are 
light purple colouring; the 
leaux curtain and box drap- 
:s, of velvet, are also purple, 
h ornaments worked out in 
1 fabrics. All the upholstery 
arried out in plain grey velvet, 

this colour scheme of purple 
grey Is carried through to the 

e itself. Most striking of all 
features of the auditorium is, 
ever, the deep frieze with 
ter bas-reliefs finely modelled 
the Classic example of the 
thenon. 

Che stage is equipped with all 
latest arrangements for flying 
ıs and for quickly changing 
arlous settings. It is shut off 

the auditorium by a fireproof 
un covered with double as- 

5, the various communication 
E: ше being of iron. 
nian s O 
iN gs, with the Pan- 

“e as a decorative 


has been pa; 
painted by Mr, A, 
ade, of London. | e 


vhole hag been d 
2d under the sup 
* managers of 
tment of 
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this special 
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CIRCLE PLAN. 
Wm. and T. R. Milburn, ЕЕ,ВЛ.В.А.. Architects. 


rmed, supplied with hot and cold water, and within easy 
ch of iron fire-escapes leading to the ground. 
The electric-lighting installation, with fittings of semi- 
irect type, is considered to be one of the best of its kind 
the country. The city supply company gives two sup- 
2s, and the various intake-boards, switch-boards, and other 
yaratus are excellent specimens of English workmanship. 
e installation was designed by Mr. H. W. Hawkins, chief 
ппеег to Moss Empires. 
The heating of the auditorium is effected by radiators, and 
approaches and staircases are thoroughly warmed. Fresh 
is drawn in at the back of the building by means of a 
verful electric fan, and, after being filtered through a water 
зеп, is delivered to the heating battery, and thence dis- 
uted through ducts to all parts of the house; the vitiated 
being extracted by means of fans in the roof communicating 
1 openings in the necessary positions. 
From a constructional point of view, the main interest is 
he alterations and new work to the auditorium and stage. 
: principal new girders were designed and placed so that 
main steelwork from the old building could be utilised 
he new construction after minor alterations only. The 
sion to the auditorium was about 27 ft. in width and 
t. in depth. The whole of the roof over the back portion 
he gallery was left standing and incorporated in the new 
without alteration. Two new main roof girders were 
'ided, spanning 83 ft., and two of the subsidiary girders 
> formed of girders taken from the old stage roof. The 
main roof girders were transferred to the new stage roof, 
side girders being provided so as to allow these to be 
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The treatment of the galler 


generally of dividing the existing gallery and ANA 
portion between the old halves. One yo N 
gallery was left standing during the whole altera 

boxes and side wings were altered as necessary 
good sight lines from all parts of the new gallery. 
circle was treated similarly to the gallery, but, 11 
was moved 2 ft. 5 in. towards the stage, 50 that th 
this work had to be taken down and re-erected a 
tion. The new centre portion of this circle was 
constructed, in order to place the columns suita 
and at the same time to maintain the old position с 
carrying the gallery, and also to pick up the old wii 
To cope with the increased loads, the main stanchior 
out were strengthened by means of new plates rive 
flanges. In both the dress circle and the galler 
made of old plate girders taken from the stage to 
new raking bearers, holes being cut in the webs, 
being reinforced with new plates to take the shea 
around each bearer. New steel-framed fly galleries 
leries, and flying bridges were provided to the stage 
new steelwork to the front offices and salons. 

The general contractors were Messrs. E. Turne 
Ltd., of Cardiff. The constructional steelwork wa 
and erected by Messrs. Archibald D. Dawnay & S 
of London, Cardiff, and Newcastle, the consulting 
being Mr. Percy H. Simco, of Wallington. TI 
plasterwork, the stuc, and decorations throughout the 
including the great frieze in the auditorium, were c 
by Messrs. H. H. Martyn & Co., of Cheltenham, 
executed the two bronze cartouches on the faca 
marble for the proscenium and the grand staircase 
plied by Messrs. Fenning & Co., Ltd., of Ham 
Seats, carpets, and upholstery were furnished b; 
Goodall's, of Manchester, and patent glazing by 
Mellowes & Co., of Sheffield. 


THE REBUILDING OF FRANCE 


Mr. R. FRANKLIN TATE, special correspondent of 
Chronicle, in a communication from Paris, states 
inter-Ministerial Committee has been formed by th 
Government, with a view to providing ways and теа! 
reconstruction of the destroyed or damaged build 
plant. The committee, which consists of representati 
Ministries of the Interior, Commerce and Industry, Ag 
Labour, Finance, War, Colonies, and Fine Arts, i: 
considering a scheme drawn up by M. Revault, Depu 
Meuse. Whole villages, and even towns, will ha 
rebuilt, and when the hour of victory has struck 
refugees will be eager to return home and begin li 
M. Revault recognises that it will be impossible to ге 
the destroyed buildings as they were before the wi 
takes the view that only a portion of the available func 
be employed in the construction of light, semi-tempo 
at the same time comfortable, houses, pending a ı 
He proposes (1) that a certain.n 


used in this position. 


normal conditions. 
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IONIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


A résumé of the circumstances under which Part V of the 
Society of Dilettanti’s “ Antiquities of Ionia" has at this 
time come to be published may be of some interest. The plates 
now issued were prepared more than seventy years ago (from 
drawings made by the Society’s “ Second Ionian Mission,” 
sent out in 1811), and were intended to form a supplement to 
Part III, published in 1840. This intention was not fulfilled, 
partly as a consequence of the death of the editor, Wilkins, 
and partly by reason of the Society of Dilettanti's decision to 
transfer its attention to the scheme proposed by Penrose for 
a scientific survey of Athenian buildings. In 1912 a set of 
proofs of the engraved plates and many of the original drawings 
were given by the Society to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Interest in the subject was thus revived, leading 
to the discovery of the plates themselves, and to the resolve to 
publish them. 

The present folio volume * is, despite its simple binding, 
a most opulent production. Its contents comprise accounts 
of the three “Ionian Missions," descriptions of the Temple of 
Artemis at Magnesia, Lycian tombs and sculpture, and an 
appendix dealing with “Later Hellenistic Architecture and 
Rome.” There are forty-five plates, all well drawn and some 
of remarkable quality. The paper and the lettering used 
throughout have been selected with the best judgment. For 
the editorship, Professor Lethaby is responsible, and he exhibits 


* * Antiquities of Ionia "—Part V (being a supplement to Part III). 
Published by the Society of Dilettanti. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
St. Martins Street, W.C. 23in. by ı6in. Price £4 45. net. 


in his task the easy scholarship which has distinguished his 
other archaeological essays. 

To architects the chief interest of the work will be the 
beautifully illustrated study of the Ionic temple of Artemis 
at Magnesia; and next to that “A Late Tomb," Myra 
(Plate XXVII), and the “ Rock-hewn Sepulchre,” Lindus. 
The first-named structure was originally discovered in 1803 by 
Hamilton, who became later Secretary of the Society of 
Dilettanti. A partial excavation of the site was made by the 
Society's Ionian Mission in 1812. Eight years later the French 
architect Huyot, in company with Donaldson, examined the 
building and made valuable drawings, now in the Louvre 
(some were published by Pontremoli and Haussoullier in their 
volume on Didyme). Vulliamy, visiting Magnesia shortly 
afterwards, made a detailed drawing of the inner frieze of the 
portico. This he published in his collection of classical details. 
[n 1842 Texier undertook further excavations and removed a 
number of frieze-slabs, which, with other details, are now in 
the Louvre. A German expedition, working from 1891 to 1893, 
under Carl Humann, finally excavated not only the temple 
but the temenos surrounding it and other adjacent buildings, 
including a fine propyleum which gave access to the temple 
court. A portion of the temple Order and of the frieze was 
conveyed to Berlin and there placed in the Pergamon 
Museum. 

The Temple of Artemis is of especial importance, as from 
the time of its erection, late in the third century, it was 
considered to be a canon of style. Moreover, its author— 
Hermogenes of Alabanda (who also designed the adjoining 


' structures)—produced a treatise on Ionic proportions, which 


THE TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS AT MAGNESIA. 
From “ Antiquities of Ionia" —Part V. 


th . . . . i 
€ central intercolumniation should be wider than the others ; the bases of the columns had plinths ; 
like windows, in the pediment. 


This is inaccurate in some Tespects ; 
; 


and there were three openings, 
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itruvius embodied to some extent in his own theory of 
chitecture. 
The principal data ascertained with regard to the work may 
iefly be summarised. According to the accurate researches 
the recent German expedition, the temple stood on a 
atform of eight steps, a landing-space intervening between 
e seventh and eighth; the over-all dimensions, measured 
the lowest step, were 67:40 X 41"10 metres. A pavement 
white marble covered the platform. Several of the steps 
the stylobate were found in position, each course being 
ak in the one below, about three-eighths of an inch— 
provision against spreading. The internal width of the 
la was approximately 40 ft. 8in., and the external width 
ft. 7in. The peristyle had eight columns on the front and 
een on the side. By about 1°31 the central columniation 
the ends was wider than the others. One and three-quarters 
:he lower diameter of the columns appears to have been the 
‘mal intercolumniation, the central space being therefore 
| and three-quarter diameters. (It is interesting to note 
t when Wilkins edited the material brought back by the 
ian Mission he objected to this disposition, and tbought 
»improbable that he caused the engravings to be altered 
a uniform intercolumniation substituted throughout.) The 
tral opening of the frontispiece is figured 17 ft. 0°36in., 
the angle-void 13 ft. 8:2іп. A lower diameter of 4 ft. 6'6 in. 


iven for the columns, those at the corners being 4 ft. 7°4in. . 


s last fact is noteworthy, as it agrees with Vitruvius’s rule 
* columns at the angle should be one-fiftieth of a diameter 
ker than the rest." 
3creen-walls existed between the columns of the pronaos 
posticum. -Besides those between the antae, the former 
a second pair of columns making a deep inner porch; 
e were also three pairs of columns in the cella. Both the 
: and back walls of the cella, and the columns within 
id the pronaos, were in alignment with those of the peri- 
The pteron or ambulatory of the peristyle was pseudo- 
2ral—that is, it had a width of two columniations—and 
covered with wood, as in other Ionian temples. Sculpture 
not introduced in the pediments, but three “ window-like 
ings" were pierced through the tympanum in each case. 
e voids were doubtless made to reduce the bearing over 
ride intercolumniations of the colonnade. The columns, 
13 metres high, diminished upward considerably. Measured 
s the volutes, the total extent of each capital seems 
ve been equal to the plinth blocks. Bases of the Attic 
were employed with variously decorated tori. Six different 
rns are known in the decoration of the side-rolls of the 
25, being possibly arranged to balance from the centre of 
‘onts. The architrave was 3ft. 4in: deep—as compared 
a sculptured frieze of only 2 ft. 72 in.—and was made up 
o stones; its three fascias inclined forward and had a 
d double-membered tenia. 
though the details are generally graceful, the execution 
ven—in some places hurried and poor, the external frieze 
e (Sections of it are now distributed 
dun Ped = Constantinople, Berlin, and Paris.) 
pens sence of sculpture in the pediments, 


and it must suffice to say t! 
llenistic architecture will f 
ct—a contribution 
by illustrations 


Society of Dilettanti ; 
student of Greek and He 
invaluable contribution to the subje 
the data are adequately supported 
delicate character. 
AE 


HAMMERSMITH. 
HAMMERSMITH is so much associated to-day with 
ness and commercial building that one is apt to forget 
an old Hammersmith full of fine houses with histori 
ciations; and it is therefore with the greatest inter 
one looks through this latest “ Survey " volume—the 
shall see for some little time, because the Council have 
to suspend further publication during the war; thc 
Survey Committee will continue its excellent v 
gathering material for future issues. The Hammers 
know, as Mr. Philip Norman reminds us in his prefacı 
old in the sense that its existing buildings go back hun: 
years. It is for the most part a relic of tbe seventee 
eighteenth centuries, and, we might add, of the early nii 
century also, for although the Survey does not take cog 
of anything later in date than 1800, there are in Hamm 
some most delightful examples of that phase of Late G 
architecture which distinguished the early part of the nir 
century. The most noteworthy house in the distr 
Bradmore (formerly Butterwick) House, built abou 
Three years ago it was pulled down to make way for a 
for thé London General Omnibus Company, but instea: 
whole building being swept away and forgotten, the 
front was re-erected as the front of the new garage (wit 
alterations), and the principal room on the first floor, w 
panelling and carving, was reset up as the billiard-room 
new building; at the same time a fine brick garden nic 
carefully removed and re-erected by the Council in G 
Garden, Kingsland Road, and the panelling of anothe 
was refixed in its entirety in the Geffyre Museum : all of 
serves to show that the London County Council is 
trustworthy guardian of old buildings of distinction wit 
area, while the action of the Omnibus Company deserves 
on account of the public spirit that prompted it, for mor 
than not when a new building is to be erected for a b: 
concern any old work which it displaces receives but 
consideration. 

Along the Mall at Hammersmith there are some 
tionally fine houses, chief among them being Kent 1 
Kelmscott House, Rivercourt House, and Linden ] 
These are all good examples of eighteenth.century do 
work. Kelmscott House has a special interest by reason 
connection with William Morris. The dining-room facii 
garden on the ground floor has a beautiful window, as п 
seen from the two illustrations of it on the next page (for 
we are indebted to the Council). The window is slightly с 
on plan, and has a segmental head filled with cobweb gl 
the reveals being panelled and having reeded columns or 
side within the room, while outside four panelled pilaster: 


moulded capitals divide the window into. a central an 
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the streets towards the highway, and among these may 
especially be noted Hogarth House, an illustration of which 
appeared in THE ARCHITECTURAL Review for December 1911. 
There are several interesting old inns full of character and 
making a picture to-day which is almost rural, the inn in 
Church Street having a particularly old-world appearance. 

The volume follows the style of its predecessors, being 
printed on buff paper within a brown cover. It is illustrated 
by more than one hundred plates from photographs and 
measured drawings; but though the photographs are doubtless 
themselves excellent, it is to be regretted, we think, that some 
better manner of reproduction has not been adopted for what 
is an official record. As everyone knows, the ordinary “art 
paper” required for half-tone reproduction lacks permanence. 
The paper used for the Council’s volume is not deficient in 
this respect, but its surface is not such that half-tone blocks 
are well reproduced upon it, and though the cost would doubt- 
less have been more, we certainly think that the Council would 
be well advised to consider some such process as collotype, or, 
better still, photogravure, for their plates. A really fine result 
might then be obtained on a paper which would be as per- 
manent as that adopted for the letterpress. 

The volume has been compiled by several members of the 
Survey Committee, with the assistance of friends in Hammer- 
smith. Mr. A. O. Collard was responsible for the initial survey, 
which was continued later by Mr. Percy Lovell, and further 
research made by Mr. W. W. Braines of the London County 
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Council, the whole being under the general editorship of ` 
Mr. James Bird (for the Council) and Mr. Philip Norman 
(for the Survey Committee). Throughout it displays that 
thoroughness and accuracy which we are accustomed to 
associate with the London Survey Committee, and, except for 
the manner of its plate reproductions, it is, we think, a credit 
to all concerned in its production. 
“Survey of London,” Volume VI. The Parish of Hammersmith, 

Published by the London County Council. Price 215. net. 


ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE. 


TuoucH this book was compiled before the War, an issue 
of the War is the immediate occasion for its appearance now 
—the sad need, already present, for memorials to the fallen, 
and the need, to come, for monuments commemorative of 
final triumph. The “one or two books on memorials” that 
have recently appeared are gratuitously described by the pub- 
lishers of the volume before us as bearing “evidence of the 
hurried nature of their construction, and it is a matter for 
regret that a subject of such importance should receive only 
superficial treatment,” whereas their own book embodies the 
result “of a long and systematic consideration of good and 
bad examples,” though it is added that “the ground covered 
is purposely limited in order that it may be thoroughly dealt 
with, and it is the author's intention to produce a further 
work dealing with the remainder of the subject," the present 
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INING-ROOM WINDOW, KELMSCOTT HOUSE, HAMMERSMITH. 
From the ** Survey of London," Volume VI. 


Economical Hot Water Supply. 


The Ideal Domestic series 
providesacomprehensive range 
of Hot Water Supply Boilers 
which possess all the advan- 
tages of a wrought iron boiler 
with bolted top and large 
waterways—and they permit 
the easy removal of incrustation 
without disturbance of piping 
or smoke pipe connections. 


Ideal Domestic Boilers contain only direct prime heating surface—are therefore highly 
efficient—range in capacity from 16 to 168 gallons per hour. 
Many thousands of these Boilers are now in successful operation in all parts of the country 


and in all classes of buildings. 
Sce pages 49 to 53 of our current catalogue for further particulars. 


We supply all Accessories required by the Heating Engineer--Smoke Pipe, Valves, Tubes, 
Pipe Fittings, Tools, Registers, Ventilators, &c. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR (OMPANY os; Ноти, Yorks. 


MITED. 


London Showrooms: 439 & 441, Oxford St., W. Telephone: Mayfair 2153; Telegrams: **Liableness, London” 
BAXENDALE & CO., Ltd., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 
WILLIAM MACLEOD & CO., 60, 62 & 64, Robertson St., GLASGOW. 


Agents in Great Britain carrying Stocks of | 
“ Ideal” Radiators and ** Ideal" Boilers 


JOHN TANNER & SON, 


45, Horseferry Rd., 3, 34, 4, 57 
Westminster, Specialists Gill Street, 
London. Liverpool. 
IN "Phone: Royal 1744. 


'Phone 5340 Vic. 


PLASTER-WORK 


REINFORCED 
FIBROUS PLASTER 


Modellers 
MILD STEEL SKELETON BRACKETING 


(dispensing with wood). 


PETRIFIED FRENCH STUC 
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IHE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
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be 


me being given to the public “іп order that 
3 contribution may be made to the general 
: of knowledge upon the subject." In view 
iis statement, one looks very critically at 
Bennett's book, and we must confess to a 
ig of disappointment with it. This subject 
ie relation of sculpture to architecture is an 
me, and has been the theme of innumerable 
rtations. To our mind it can now only be 
actorily treated by bringing together a com- 
ınsive series of illustrations to a small scale 
lealing with them in a comparative manner, 
treating the subject in the form of a general 
al essay and illustrating it with some fine 
3, as, for example, in Mr. Russell Sturgis's 
on sculpture. Mr. Bennett, we fear, attempts 
methods, but does not succeed in either. He 
a knowledgeable sketch of what was done 
e historic periods, emphasises points about 
ments of modern times, and indicates details 
may make or mar a monument; he deals 
isively with decorative sculpture on key- 
, Sprandrels, panels, and other parts of a 
ng, with the placing of monuments, with the 
monument, with equestrian monuments, and with large 
nentallay-outs. But the final effect is one of scrappi- 
monuments are included which are not worth showing, 
‘hers of great excellence are missing; and there is more 
ı sufficiency of German examples of the modern period, 
is synonymous with the worst. In a book on sculpture 
lso a flagrant omission not to give the names of the 
ors of the monuments illustrated. 
e Relation of Sculpture to Architecture.” 
„А. Cambridge: E Press. 9h in. by 6} in. 


By T. P. Bennett, 
Price 185. nef. 


A STUDY OF BRIDGES. 


E'S first impression is that this is a perfectly delightful 
the many excellent plates in colour from drawings by 
Brangwyn, and the numerous pen-and-ink sketches by 
зе artist interspersed among the letterpress, are imme- 
captivating, and Mr. Shaw Sparrow’s critical descrip- 
Iso are admirable; but when the first flush of interest 
sided, serious points of criticism arise. One feels that 
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BRIDGE OF BOATS, COLOGNE. 
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BY FRANK BRANGWYN, А 
From “A Book of Bridges." 


the letterpress and the plates are not quite happily 
that it would have been better to gather the plates 
in a portfolio as a series of very charming impre: 
bridges by a very talented artist, to which the auth 
have contributed a short essay, or that the elabor 
might have been illustrated by a large number o 
graphic plates of bridges throughout the world. B 
all this is said, the book persists in exercising its fa: 
influence, and on that account it is sure to find a v 
circle of admirers. Mr. Shaw Sparrow, in his preface 
that his original intention was “to show the evol 
bridges in about seven hundred photographic illus 
with eight lines of text under each print ”; and thc 
advent of Mr. Brangwyn resulted in that scheme b 
aside, we hope the author may yet return to it, for | 
give us a most valuable book on bridges. In the 
now issued the illustrations are, as we have indica 
chief attraction. Plate after plate of old bridges in 
Spain, Italy, England, and other countries, arrest th 
tion by grace of form and charming colour—among tl 
Alcántara at Toledo, the bridge at Espali 
Gothic bridge at Villeneuve-sur-Lot, the 
della Paglia at Venice, the Roman aque 
Segovia, the Pont des Consuls over the ' 
Montauban, the Pont du Tarn at Albi, Ч 
Valentré at Cahors, and London Bridge : 
the line illustrations display an equal skill j 
and-ink sketching, as may be judged fre 
two examples here reproduced, the one s 
the gable bridge at Gerona—a relic of the 
in Spain—the other showing a bridge of b 
Cologne. The letterpress tells us all tl 
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in any of the discussions he enters upon, but the reader may 
rest assured that the book is well worth the reading, while 
Brangwyn's illustrations give it an immense pictorial interest. 
« 4 Book of Bridges.” By Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A., and Walter 
Shaw Sparrow. London ¿John Lane, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 
го in. by 8 in. 415 Pf», 36 plates in colour, 36 text illustrations. Price 


215, net, 


Art in Life. 


Tug substance of this little book was originally a lecture 
delivered at Manchester University by the author, whose first 
aim is to set before us a picture of the splendid completeness of 
Hellenic civilisation, then to draw a comparison with the Middle 
Ages and the Italian Renaissance, the one lacking intellectual 
grasp, the other lacking moral earnestness, and, finally, to show 
that the want of a national love of beauty is the fundamental 
deficiency of our own age. We fear, however that the author 
is too “precious” to have any real effect. When dealing 
with art in the abstract there is always the danger of making 
it very unreal, and the author has not escaped this danger. 


And the final impression left on our minds after perusing the ` 


little volume is that it is but one more addition to the inter- 
minable library of books which do not justify their existence. 

“The Need for Art in Life? By I. B. Stoughton Holborn. New 
York: С. Arnold Shaw, Publisher to the University Lecturers Associa- 
tion, 1,735 Grand Central Terminal. Edinburgh: Andrew Elliott, 
17 Princes Street. Price 25. ба. nett. 7 in. by 5 in. 


Roman Rosettes. 


THE rosette has been a feature of architectural decoration 
from the earliest times, and it is as admirable to-day as ever it 
was. This booklet, therefore, giving illustrations of twenty- 
four antique Roman rosettes, reproduced from the larger work 
published by Carlo Antonini in Rome in 1781, will be found 


to be of very great interest and service to architects and all 


concerned with decoration. Every one of the rosettes is of 
good design, and they embrace an astonishing number of 


ROSETTE FROM THE ARCH OF TITUS, ROME. 


NEW BOOKS. 


varieties, all developed from floral forms. The accompanying 
illustration is a typical example. : 

* Ancient Rosettes, as found on Roman Monuments.” 24 examples, 
London: John Tiranti & Co., 13 Maple Street, Tottenham Court Road, W, 
Price 2s. 6d. 10 in. by 7% in. ; 

Academy Architecture. 

AMONG the illustrations to the second part of “ Academy 
Architecture” for 1015 are Mr. Gilbert Scott's new Catholic 
church at Northfleet—with a very bold, though rather gaunt, 
tower at the west end; Mr. Herbert Baker's design for a 
medical research institute at Johannesburg—a well-studied 
composition shown by a rather unconvincing drawing; Mr. 
Vincent Harris's selected design for the new Board of Trade 
offices; an admirable design by Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc for the 
entrance hall and staircase at: the Edinburgh Ladies’ College; 
two branch libraries, the central reading rooms, and a striking 
design for a civic centre at Dundee, by Mr. James Thomson— 
whose work as a city architect is far better than the bulk of 
official architecture in this country; Messrs. Richardson and 
Gill’s scholarly design for Moorgate Hall, Finsbury Pavement 
--опе of the best blocks of offices built in London for many 
years; and Ciro’s Club, by Mr. Harold Goslett. Other features 
are a selection of Academy sculptures ; some very interesting 
reredos panels and church decorations by Mr. Temple Moore; 
and some models of Old London by Mr. John B. Thorp. 


“Academy Architecture, 1915” (vol. 48). London: 44 Doughty 
Street, W.C. Price 4s. net. 9% in. by 7% in. | 


A War Year-Book. 


THE British Dominions General Insurance Company have 
issued a year-book for 1916 which is not only packed with 
valuable and interesting information about different aspects of 
the War, but is illustrated with a most attractive series of 
coloured plates. The information is given in the form of a 
series of special articles by well-known authorities and critics, 
such as: “Тһе Imperial Navy," by Mr. Fred T. Jane; * The 
Cost of the War," by Mr. Edgar Crammond, F.S.S.; “The 
Economic Outlook for Germany,” by Mr. J. Ellis Barker; “ Air- 
craft as Belligerents," by Mr. C. G. Grey; “ Regulations and 
Devices of the War,” by Mr. Charles K. Sugden ; and “ How 
the Banks met an Unprecedented Crisis,” by Mr. Richard 
Keegan; and the plates comprise five maps of War areas 
and eight sets showing the badges of the Army and the Navy. 
There is also a small coloured reproduction of Lloyd's Sub- 
scription Room, 1800, from Ackermann's print. Altogether 1t 
is a most entertaining year-book. 


Newman's Church in Dublin. 

A LITTLE pamphlet on the Catholic University Church at 
Dublin has been issued by the Irish Industrial Printing and 
Publishing Co., Ltd., of 49, Middle Abbey Street, Dublin, 
price 3d. It gives a short account of the church, which was 
built in the ’fifties at the instigation of Cardinal Newman to 
the design of Mr. John Hungerford Pollen, then occupying the 
Chair of Fine Arts at Oxford. The descriptive matter of oe 
booklet is written by Mr. Robert F. Wilson, who is at pains 
to point out that Newman’s church, far from being 4 replica 
of any church in Rome, is really the first example of a revived 
Byzantine style in Europe. We ourselves have never seen 
the building, but the illustration which is given as a front 
piece to the pamphlet shows it to be a very interesting eXamp E 
of that phase of decoration with marble and mosaic whic 
Bentley carried to such a high level. 
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MARBLE STATUE OF SHAKESPEARE IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Roubiliac, Sculptor. 


ROUBILIAC'S STATUE OF SHAKESPEARE. 


UIS FRANGOIS ROUBILIAC, a Frenchman of 
Lyons, born in 1695, first found employment in England 
in 1738, having eight years previously gained the second 
Prix of the Académie Royale de Peinture et de Sculp- 
Paris. In London, romance took a hand in advancing 
er, when one day he picked up in Vauxhall Gardens 
tet-book of Edward Walpole, the brother of Sir Horace, 
sulted in its owner becoming his patron and protector. 


me he worked for 
of Hyde Park 


inthe preparation” 


ry and other gar- 
aments. There- 
skill brought him 
easing noble pa- 
Among his chief 
iy be mentioned 
aorials to Mrs. 
ale and the Duke 
in Westminster 
e Newton statue 
ridge, and the 
Hogarth and 
n the National 
zallery. 
33 he had com- 
* monument to 
ir Peter Warren 
ıinster Abbey, 
received a 
n from David 
the actor, to 
atue of Shake- 
At this time 
d reached the 
his career. 
7 he had, in 
1 with Lacy, 
the manage- 
Drury Lane 
here his pro- 
Shakespeare's 
in particular 
ig of Hamlet, 
ind Macbeth, 
the highest 
it the hands 
эгагу writers. 
| of his coat 
rv flans and 


By HERBERT C. ANDREWS. 


SKETCH-MODEL OF SHAKESPEARE IN THE VICTORIA AND 


ALBERT MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


15th, 1762; “ Hamlet," ** Macbeth," “ King Richard ІП 
“¿Much Ado about Nothing," on October 23rd, 1766 
March 20th, 1756, “А Winter's Tale” is particularly no 
“ being the last time of performing іє”; but there follow 
February 2nd, 1761, ''Florizel and Perdita," ‘whic! 
Garrick’s alteration of the same piece. In like fash 
produced ‘‘ Katharine and Petruchio,” which was mere 
own adaptation of “Тһе Taming of the Shrew.” Outsi 


theatre he underto: 
chief share in ca 
out the memorable 
lee entertainment 
was held at Stra 
on-Avon in 1769 in 
our of Shakespeare 
when this proved a ѓа 
owing chiefly to the 
ther, he reimbursed 
self for the very 1 
expenses attaching 
by producing the “ 
lee" at Drury Lan 
October 14th of the: 
year. This took the 
of a dramatic enter 
ment with all the pag 
try which he had desi, 
for the Stratford i 
bration, and provec 
successful that it wa: 
peated time after t 
The playbills annoi 
it “the 2d Time tl 
7 Years" on Novem 
23rd, 1785; and, ag 
“the 11th Time the: 
Years" on Decem 
21st, 1785. It was 
peated there on Dec 
ber 21st of the next yi 
and revived at Coy 
Garden on April 2: 
I816, in connection w 
the bicentenary celeb 
tions of Shakespeaı 
death. 

Before  commenci 
work on the block R¢ 
biliac, like other cen 
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with the forefinger extended on his left cheek. The plinth 


of the desk bears the incised inscription, “ F. Roubiliac, 
1757." The pose is distinctly Garrickesque, and the cos- 
tume recalls the same period; in fact, so characteristic of 
Garrick is the statuette that there can be no doubt that 
the actor visited the sculptor's studio in Peter's Court, 
St. Martin's Lane, and suggested the pose; on this occasion 
we are told that he placed himself in position and ex- 
claimed, “Behold the poet of Avon!" which incident, if 
not true, was quite likely to have been.* 

Another sketch 
model in terra- 
cotta on a slightly 
larger scale, but 
with the same 
arrangement and 
pose, was included 
in 1907 in the 
Chappey sale at 
Paris, and is now 
exhibited for sale 
in London. In 
this there is 
greater elaboration 
of detail; the desk 
is covered with a 
heavily fringed 
patterned cloth ; 
the folds and 
creases of the cos- 
tume are more 
evident; while the 
index finger of the 
bard’s hand 
presses so deeply 
into his left cheek 
as to impart to 
his face an ex- 
pression almost of 
mirth. The in- 
scription incised 
on the side of the 
desk reads “ Rou- 
biliac in. et fecit, 
1757." 

Alongside the 
models can be 
placed the por- 
trait by Adrien 
Carpentiers in the 
National Portrait 
Gallery. This was 
painted in 1761, 
and represents 
Roubiliac work- 
ing on one of 


th 5 i 
ese models. We see him at work in his studio, glancing 


from the model at 
the spectator, as if h i | 

e were G = 
ced picture is here reproduced, “мм 
он 2s 16 the statue proceeded but slowly, and this ap- 
E Hid a due rather to niggardliness on the part 
m eR S an to Roubiliac’s procrastination. In the 

р € price agreed on, 300 guineas, was far from 


* ula 
Chancellor. ‘Lives of the British Sculptors.” 1911 


In the National Portrait Gallery. 


ROUBILIACS STATUE OF SHAKESPEARE. 


extravagant. The piece of marble selected by Roubiliac 
for the work was faintly marked with veins, but was the 
best he could afford at the price. Garrick, fidgety and 
exacting, was always dropping into the studio to hustle on 
the work, and making criticisms which entailed still more 
labour in alterations. Finally, it is stated that Garrick, on 
observing the marble veins in Shakespeare’s face, exclaimed, 
“What! was Shakespeare marked with mulberries?” Where- 
upon Roubiliac decapitated this statue and provided another 
head of the purest marble he could purchase. 

Finally, in 
1758, the statue 
was completed, 
and placed by 
Garrickinatemple 
in the garden of 
his houseat Hamp- 
ton. There it re- 
mained until the 
death of his widow 
in 1779, when, in 
accordance with 
the terms of his 
will, it became the 
property of the 
nation, and was 
removed to the 
British Museum. 

There is one 
other item ex 
hibited at the 
Victoria and Al- 
bert Museum 
which emphasises 
the esteem in 
which the great 
actor held the 
great dramatist, 
and that isa small 
book, Volume VII 
of the Warburton 
edition of Shake- 
speare's plays. On 
the fly-leaf is writ- 
ten by Maria Gar- 
rick, “This book 
went with us to 
Athorp " [Althorp] 
«in Ded the 30: 
1778. My Hus 
never Travel! with- 
out some work 0 
Shakespear.” This 


Photo: Emery Walker. 
PORTRAIT OF ROUBILIAC WORKING ON A MODEL STATUE OF 
SHAKESPEARE, BY ADRIEN CARPENTIERS. 


panions, for he died the following month. | while 
death, Dr. Johnson said, in a phrase so stilted that 
being one of the most hackneyed in the languag : 
always used ironically, “eclipsed the gaiety ©, But, 
and impoverished the stock of harmless pleasure arian 
gracing as he did no fewer than seventeen Shakesp 5 
parts, it was Garrick's peculiar felicity to do P 
any man of his time to advance the popularity 5 
poet. 


CLASSIC. ARCHITECTURE IN RUSSIA.—IV. COUNTRY HOL 


By A. E. RICHARDSON, F.R.I.B.A. 


(Concluded from b. 55, No. 232.) 


A RECENT book by that erudite Frenchman Louis 
Hautecceur, containing a description of the principles 

which governed the design of the houses of the Russian 
nobility between 1780 and 1820, sets one thinking of the 
family likeness between buildings of this type in countries 
other than England; for we Pride ourselves on being fully 
qualified to express an opinion on such a matter, and descrip- 
tions of the home life of foreigners make a special appeal 


the American Continent replicas of the brick and sasl 
which graced every English town, or to cross to Fr; 
discover & passion for English gardens and a sober 

in the design of villas. Even to-day we have not c 
our reputation as masters of the art, although our 
in this latter regard gain praise for us in some quart 
as builders of cottages and farmhouses. The Eng 
notoriously ignorant of the attitude of their neighbou 
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THE HOUSE OF THE GONTCHAROFFS АТ YAROPOLETS, OUKRAINA. 


the English, extracted as they are from so many Continental 
cks and inheriting such varied ideas of comfort and elegance. 
s only when travel brings us into contact with the manners 
| customs of other races that we realise the limitations of 
ularity, and determine to broaden our perspective. We 
accustomed to hear it declared that “domestic architecture 
Practised in the United Kingdom is unrivalled,” yet it is 


ibtful whether the inner meaning of this congratulatory 
ement has been tharanahle vanalinn 


are persistently and sceptically John Bullish; they indt 
rhetoric and unbridled criticism when formal splend 
brought to their notice, and they seek to belittle that 

they fail to understand: all which can be ascribed 

geographical position of these islands, and to the unco 
mising temperament of the race that occupies them. 
honest reflection will show how affected and unreal su 
attitude is, for in the past the English were amon 
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vision of the treasures of other countries. It is not because 
we attempt to study and emulate such legacies—indeed, such 
is the present mania for the odd and the curious that another 
half-century will elapse before the most intelligent amongst us 
will rise to a full appreciation of the eighteenth-century house. 
In our dim understanding of domestic architecture we delight 
in plans of rambling shape, or indulge our fancy for a series 
of small cells inconveniently assembled, with short communt- 
cating passages and awkward turns; spaciousness and height 
for reception-rooms is never taken into account, while sim- 
plicity and axial adjustment are thought to be too elementary. 
The truth is that little study is given to the system which 
guided the architects of the four Georges. Externally we 
spoil our houses with crude gables; we mix stone, brick, 
tiles, plaster, and timber, as the mood prompts or the client 
suggests, and we enjoy the praise of those who, like ourselves, 
fail to understand. Such hybrid creations have no true place 
in the sequence of national history; they are heavily indebted 
to the past for their meretricious attributes, but lack the intrinsic 
qualities of refinement which gave merit to the old work. 

Turning to view the interiors of our modern homes, in 
which the products of Chippendale, Hepplewhite, and Sheraton 
are unhappily collected, we are confronted with a series of 
museums or antique shops in miniature, and we measure the 
owner’s means by the extravagance and incongruity of his 
display. The carved mahogany of Chippendale’s time, the 
chairs with fantastic splats, the inlays and graceful curves of 
bookcases, the admirable workmanship, the delicacy and 
perfection of the cabinetmaker’s art at the zenith of its perfec- 
tion, seem to look reproachfully on this general confusion. 
Rich satinwood furniture and inlaid medallions, festoons and 
paintings, are indeed not fit jewels for a pseudo-farmhouse. 
A passing enthusiasm for such a medley may lead the occupants 
to regard their dwelling as a cheerful place, but it cannot long 
deceive them when they become enlightened. 

* .* * * * 

This article sets out to be a description of Russian country 
houses, the last of a series in which an attempt has been 
made to describe the extension of classical theories to the 
most northern part of Europe. It will be asked, What has the 
foregoing to do with the subject? And the answer is that 


_ the writer's aim is to create a series of contrasts, to show the 


"BEREZA," К 


URSK: ENTRANCE FRONT. 


CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE IN RUSSIA. 


“BEREZA," KURSK: FACADE TOWARDS THE PARK. 


variety of the English tradition in the past, its consistency 
and its logic, to prove its influence on Russian architecture 
in common with French and Italian tendencies, and to 
plead for a more orderly arrangement in country houses of 
the future. 

During the last quarter of the eighteenth century, when the 
régime of Catherine the Great was fairly established, and 
French, Italian, and English architects vied with one another 
to gain the Imperial favour, Petrograd was enriched with a 
number of private palaces; for the nobility were attracted to 
the new capital from distant parts, their social position de- 
manded a town residence, and the education of their children 
in the schools founded by the Empress became an essential 
necessity. At this time Cameron, Quarenghi, and Rusca were 
fully occupied with buildings of an official class; but, notwith- 
standing, they were invited by private patrons to design town 
and country mansions. In this type of practice the Palladian 
doctrines were closely followed, but the architects chose to 
use English spectacles in their reading of the Italian book. 
In consequence the plans of the palaces and country houses 
have a decided English stamp, and the reserved 
treatment of elevations, with a bias for classical 
ordonnance, became general and constant, columns 
and pilasters being adopted for central features, 
much in the same way as Sir Robert Taylor 
and Carr of York applied them as vertical foils 
to their dominant horizontal effects. In the 
interior arrangement the architects were fired 
with a double idea, namely, to dispose the 
rooms conveniently with the maximum of archi- 
tectural effect, and to eschew every form of 
decoration unless its derivation from a classical 
source was guaranteed. The superiority 9 
French planning was recognised as the in 
suitable for the combination of the chief apart: 
ments and their arrangement 29 suite; and 
respect for the character and position of the 
patrons led the architects to introduce à circular 
saloon as a central feature in the plans, is 
saloon being almost invariably based on the 
design of the Pantheon, and being crowne 
with a flat dome. The decorations were y 
scale of lavish splendour. Quarenghi and 15 


ет аты Ч ee eee BOOT OO рет 
ings, walls garnished with bas-reliefs in the Greek fashion ; 


an even tenour of classicality prevailing throughout. This 
regard for the antique was not confined to the palaces, but 
distinguished also the houses of modest class. 

At the close of the eighteenth century the islands in the 
vicinity of Petrograd, which in summer are covered with 
luxuriant vegetation, were in full Possession of the nobility, 
who employed their architects to design enchanting mansions 
and villas of the first magnitude. Among the former the 
Yelaguine Pavilion is the most important for beauty of situa- 
tion, charm of design, and striking effect. Rossi was the 
architect, and he brought his skill to bear on the novel design 
of the facade, which in as far as the river front is concerned 
has a decided English flavour. The elevation displays three 
vertical masses. The central feature is columnar, semicircular 
on plan, a low dome rising above the attic storey, and the 
wings being each finished with four columns and pediments. 
When completed the building was splendidly furnished in 


Empire taste. We are told that during the st 
islands offer some of the most brilliant and mos 
Promenades in Petrograd on gala days and féte 
Court or members of the Imperial family. 

While dealing with this phase of Russian lii 
must be made to the exodus to the rural] suburbs 
place every summer, for it explains the mear 
© datchia” or bungalow. The datchia is a smal 
of timber in which weather-boarding is a promin 
It is surrounded by verandahs after the Colonial 
is generally situated in a forest. During the dı 
who own the datchias are attending to their 
town, while the ladies spend the afternoons taki 
It is not until the evening that datchia life begin 
There is usually a band and an open-air ball, ar 
young men and maidens dance and flirt in the cc 
fully aromatic pine forests in which Russia abot 
life of the datchia is one of promiscuity and geni: 
is no formality, no ceremony, no stupid introd 
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foolishness about dress. Young ladies masquerade as peasant 
girls, wear the picturesque national costume, and go about 
without the fearful and wonderful headgear which makes the 
woman of Western Europe so unapproachable, and causes so 
much domestic unhappiness. A further reference to the 
datchia and the employment of timber for construction will 
be made later. | 

At this stage we must revert to the influences at work in 
Russia during the Napoleonic period, and, while keeping in 
view the immense scope of the practice of Quarenghi, Rusca, 
Cameron, Menelas, and Rossi, consider the renewed importa- 
tion of French publications dealing with domestic architec- 
ture. Foremost in the series were the works of Jean Charles 
Krafft, the German who became a naturalised Frenchman and 
practised at Paris. His first work appeared in 1805. It is of an 
extraordinarily practical character, with 220 plates and beauti- 
ful line illustrations—“ Plans, etc., de diverses productions 
de l'Art de la Charpente, exécutées tant en France que dans les 
pays étrangers.” Previously, in 1802, with Ransonnette, he had 
produced “ Plans, etc., des plus belles maisons et hótels con- 
struits à Paris et dansles environs." Then followed a book 
describing the best gardens of France, England, and Germany, 
and another dealing with “ Portes cocheres et portes d'entrée 
de Paris." The immediate influence of these works on 
domestic architecture in Russia and Poland is to be seen in the 
mansions, country houses, gardens, and other features of social 
life throughout the Empire. 

After 1810, in the neighbourhood of Petrograd, Cronstadt, 
Moscow, and Warsaw, a modification of the French Empire 
style became the fashion. At Kalouga, on the Oka, in Central 
Russia, a rich town noted for its factories and iron foundries, 
nearly every merchant of note had a charming villa in the 
suburbs, generaly in Empire taste (such as those shown on 
page 102), while Kieff, Odessa, and the Oukraina are noted for 
the elegant villas built in this style. 
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It is recorded that plans were obtained from English 
architects for villas in Russia at the beginning of the last 
century. Thomas Harrison of Chester we know was consulted 
by Count Woronzow, the Russian Ambassador to England, 
and about 1822 he designed for Count Michael, the son of the 
Ambassador, a palace to be built on the Dnieper, and a gate- 
way for the triumphal entrance to the palace of the Emperor 
Alexander II. The range of apartments on the principal floor 
extended 500 ft. in length. The design for the lighthouse, 
100 ft. high, overlooking the Black Sea may very well have 
been supplied by Harrison. Another instance of an English- 
man sending plans to Russia is afforded by the case of George 
Maddox, who taught Decimus Burton drawing. Maddox pre- 
pared designs for the great theatre at Moscow, though they 
were not carried out. 

Having thus outlined the salient features of Russian country- 
house architecture, we may deal with the accompanying illus- 
trations in detail. 

At Yaropolets, in the Oukraina, stands the house of the Gon- 
tcharoffs (page 95). It is an interesting essay of three pedi- 
mented masses with an interpenetrating terrace storey at ground- 
floor level, the object of the latter being to tie the balancing 
pavilion motifs with the central loggia. This building has a 
familiar English look, with the advantage of a portico which is 
far from being meaningless. The material treatment of brick 
and stucco with well-modelled ornament is refreshing, and, if 
we are charitable, we shall pass over the repetition of three 
pediments and allow the designer credit for making the central 
one bigger. The sub-motifs on either side of the portico, after 
the fashion of James Wyatt, seem, however, to be too com- 
plicated and too small to stand in proximity to the mighty 
portico; but this is a minor fault, more than atoned for by the 
rhythmic sequence of their setting in the wall of the terrace. 

The charming “ Bereza” or Birchtree House, in the 
government of Kursk, the property of the Governor of Cholm, 


VILLA OF THE DUC D’OLDENBOURG. 


Gdatelia 222221119777)» ONES to the category of the 
“datchia” or wooden bungalow. Here the arrangement of 
three pediments is far from displeasing. The attenuation 
given to the columns on account of the timber construction is 
logical, and the treatment of the external walls with clap- 
boarding imparts a picturesque character of harmonic and 
human interest. A greater charm attaches to the terrace front 
towards the garden, and looking at this, if we were unacquainted 
with the country of its origin, we should be tempted to describe 
the house as “ American Colonial.” 

The villa of the Duc d'Oldenbourg, constructed almost 
entirely of timber, is an object-lesson in design (see illustration 
on opposite page). The plan is of French extraction with a 
circular-domed rotunda, the interior being simply but effectively 
treated in modelled plaster. The facade on the other hand dis- 
plays both English and French taste. Observe the delicacy of 
the main silhouette, with the dome gently rising over the loggia, 
the subtle breaks, scarcely more than two or three inches, given 
to the wings; then note the strength of the verandah, the 
contrast of the wreathsand torches in the panels on either side, 
and, finally, the English cut of the three-light circular-headed 
windows, introduced by the diabolically clever designer as foils 
to the whole grouping. This villa is indeed a model of good 
taste. How such buildings would grace the so-called “garden 
cities,” or enliven the dull tentacles of many seaside towns. 
Fancy a weatherboarded house gleaming white in the sun- 
shine against a cool setting of trees, and relieved by spacious 
lawns. We have such houses in a modest way in England. 
They are to be found in Essex, Herts, and Kent, and 
there is a noble example in Middlesex, near Mill Hill, 
though, alas! it stands derelict, amid an abomination of 
speculative building. 

The Petrovskoie mansion, near Moscow (illustrated below), 
belongs to the Anglo-Italian school of Quarenghi. At first sight 
the facade appears mediocre. Critics will say there is nothing 


extraordinary about a five-bay loggia. But ii 
on the ability of the designer to attach it to the w 
as a nicety of judgment in the selection and adapti 
ment. The principal facade of this house relies 
charm on direct statement of fact and consister 
there is anything to quarrel about, it is the min 
above the sub-motifs, and the absurd arch above; 
evidently went out of his way to manufacture inte 
points. Had he adopted the expedient of a balco 
delicate character he would have produced a fi; 
Another factor detracting from the setting is the 
ment of the grass plots in front, for designs of t 
for gentle settings, spacious lawns, and well-m« 
filled with flowers. 

The cháteau of Ostankino (page ror) belongs 1 
of Quarenghi and Rusca. The general view is 
incident to be regarded among the best examples. 
appears to have allowed his mind to become obses 
characteristics of the Taurida Palace at Petrogra 
as regards the plan, but he missed the simplicity 
integral feature of Potemkin's former mansion. 

Architects the world over are prone to mistakı 
for ingenuity ; they have an inherent dislike of t 
being considered bald and uninteresting. Con 
the other hand, if applied with discretion, is a 
for some problems; but it is a fact proved by 
rience that the more accomplished an architect | 
more articulate is his work, and what the огап 
deems wanting in powdering is the result of 
elimination. 

The principal front of the Chateau Zinovievo 
(page 101), is an example of timber construction : 
country mansion of large scale. This building is a 
of glorified size. It savours of the illustrations sho: 


and Ransonnette, and, with the exception of the un 
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lunettes on either side of the central bay, is a well-ordered 
structure. Here, again, the setting could be improved by 
clearing the umbrageous bushes from each side of the 
steps. 

The house of Countess Lamsdorf-Galahan at Sokirentsi 
in the government of Poltava (page 97) would, as far as the 
main facade is concerned, make an excellent municipal building. 
As an instance of scholarship and refinement, this front is 
without blemish. It is frankly Empire in its bearing. There 
is a hint of Palladio in the loggia. The typical flat dome 
holds the design like a giant bouton above the centre, while 


As previously mentioned, the district of Kalouga abounds 
in designs following the fashion of the Empire style. The 
house of M. Tchistoklétoff (page 102) is representative. If we 
make a study of the front, the originality displayed in the 
treatment of the silhouette illustrates that a pediment is not 
the only finish to a house. The design is well supported by the 
treatment of the enclosing screen, the delicacy of the railings 
and circular piers, and owes not a little of its feminine charm 
to the subordination of the delicate sculpture and ornament. 

If we were in search of a classical fantasy we should select 
the entrance porch that graces the house of Madame 


KAMENNOOSTOVSKY THEATRE, 1827. 


S. Shustoff, Architect. 


ornament is sparingly introduced. The omission of pilasters 
between the windows under the loggia is only met with in 
buildings of rare stamp ; it betokens confidence on the part of 
the architect, for the tyro and the pedant are too self-con- 
scious to break with imposed rules. | 

Although not strictly within the scope of the present article, 
the design of the Kamennoostovsky Theatre, built in 1827 by the 
architect Smaragd Shustoff, is interesting as a timber structure. 
The symbolic ornament in the tympanum of the pediment, 
expressing Music, is exceedingly appropriate. This building 
is now used for the purpose of storing scenery. 


Kologrivoff at Kalouga (page 102), a design obviously inspired 
by Krafft. The iron foundries of the district are well known, 
and doubtless the reticulated tracery of the gates, as well as 
the ironwork for the Tchistoklétoff house, was supplied locally. 
Both designs have a semi-official character, such as one 
associates with the residence of a prefect or magistrate. There 
is nothing similar in England, with the possible exception of 
those charming stone houses in Yorkshire designed for the 
local gentry by Carr of York. 

On page то2 is an illustration of a wing of the pow 
brovitsy mansion, which suggests a motif for a garden pavilion. 
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THE CHÁTEAU OF OSTANKINO. 


In the preceding articles a description of the furnishing and 
general arrangement pertaining to the designs of the interiors 
of town and country houses was given, and it has been 
thought expedient to select from among many examples a type 
of reception hall such as forms a prominent feature of Russian 
social life. The Egyptian Saloon at Ostankino (page тоз) is 
of a type little known either in England or in France, the 
feature of peculiar interest centering in the lateral gallery. 
The decoration of this fine hall apparently owes its inspiration 
to Italian origin, with a hint of revived Pompeian decoration 
which was the vogue for the best houses a century ago. In 
addition, we should note the sparing use of colour, which has 
been introduced to enhance the architectural effect, with much 
reticence and discrimination. The Russians venerate colour, 
and could never tolerate the plain white walls which English 
architects regard as a finish for their interiors. 

* * * * * * 

To deal with the whole musical scale of domestic archi- 

tecture held by the mighty Empire of the North would need as 


many volumes as there are pages in this articl 
possible to describe a few representative exi 
it is a curious fact, and noticeable in America 
that when the Classic impulse is brought into 
inexhaustible supplies of timber, an added viv 
parted to the buildings. Both foreign and nati 
practising in Russia during the late eighteent 
nineteenth centuries realised the importance | 
structive factor, and adjusted their theories 1 
material conditions. This resulted in increase 
elegance in the proportion of columns and wind 
stone and brick were to be readily obtained, the 
were pursued without alteration. For a further 


of the local character of the houses we must ta 
sideration the fusion of Occidental taste with Orie 
which wrought slight changes that were intensifie 
conditions. 

Apart from the teachings of the schools and th 
iadividual architects, whether Italian, Russian, or 
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Neo-Classic was in 
due course acclima- 
tised to its novel sur- 
roundings in Russia. 
The foreigners trained 
native architects, who 
in time became as 
proficient astheir mas- 
ters. This beneficent 
state of things con- 
tinued until the middle 
of the last century, 
when the barometer 
of fashion turned for 
novelty to the quasi- 
Byzantine form of the 
eastern parts of the 
Empire. 

For two hundred 
years Russia has been 
eager to receive en- 
couragement from 
England and France, 
who, on their part, 
have never been slow to respond to the overtures. And when 
we are confronted with such stores of artistic wealth as 
Russia holds, it is time for us to take stock of our own 
possessions, and if we find we are deficient in any respect 
we must not forbear to borrow, and to arrange just interest for 
the accommodation. 

Russia can teach us a good deal about ourselves. If welook 
into the mirror of her vast land, the reflection will be instructive. 


“DOUBROVITSY”: GARDEN ENTRANCE. 


HOUSE AT KALOUGA. 


We shall see, perhaps 
for the first time, how 
the French, English, 
and Italians carried 
the inspiration of their 
own countries to en- 
rich a distant one; fur. 
ther, we shall realise 
with greater clearness 
what a great factor 
architecture is in 
spreading the human 
doctrines. The whole 
scale of architecture 
has been developed in 
this way. It is im- 
pertinent for us to 
speak of insularity, 
and to draw compari- 
sons with our neigh- 
bours, for all that is 
best in English archi- 
tecture is the result of 
contact from abroad. 
(The first article in this series appeared in the issue for 
November 1915. A brief sketch was given of the early history 
of Russia, and the development of Petrograd was traced from 
its foundation in 1703, through the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, down to the present day. Detailed consideration was 
given successively to the reign of Peter the Great, when the 
influences of Classic art first made themselves manifest in 
Russia, and the period of the Empress Elizabeth I, which 
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witnessed the rise of the Italian school, Rastrelli being the 
foremost architect of that time. Then followed the period of 
Catherine the Great, an astounding era of building on the most 
elaborate scale; the period of Paul I, when Brenna and 
La Peine were in the forefront; the period of Alexander I, the 
chief monuments of which are the great Admiralty building by 
Zakharoff and Thomas de Thomon's magnificent Bourse, 
a design of such high merit that it claims a place in the 
history of nineteenth-century architecture comparable with 
St. George's Hall, 
Liverpool, and the 
San Carlo Theatre at 
Naples. A large num- 
zer of illustrations 
were given in this 
irst article, includ- 
ng several views of 
he Bourse, the 
Admiralty, the Ca- 
hedral of Kazan, 
he Cathedral of St. 
saac, l'État Major 
nd the Alexander 
-olumn, and the 
salle Grecque in the 
’alais de Pavlovsk. 
The second article 
ppeared in the issue 
ж February 1916. 
‘his dealt more par- 
cularly with the 
“аг palaces, in- 
luding the Winter 
alace and the Mar- 
le Palace at Petro- 
cad, the huge range 
* buildings at Tsar- 
to - selo, and the 
alace of Peterhof. 
he palaces of the 
ussian nobility were 
so represented — 
ch as the palace 
` the Grand Duke 
ichael at Petrograd 
ow the Alexan- 
т III Museum), 
d the  Taurida 
Часе, which Cathe- 
ıe built for her 
vourite, Potemkin. 
vo important thea- 
es were dealt OSTANKINO: THE 
th, the Alexan- 
insky Theatre at 
trograd and the Grand Theatre at Moscow, and illustra- 


Salle des Fétes in the house of Prince Liven at Petrog 
occupied by the Italian Embassy. 

The present article, dealing with the country 
completes the consideration of Classic architecture i 
and serves to show that the same sense of buildir 
grand manner has been extended alike to public an 
structures in the centres of culture throughout 11 


dominions. 


We are glad to know that the articles have bes 
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Russian Empire. 
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ST. PAULS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


HE REV. R. S. MYLNE, F.S.A., Rector of Furtho, 
І and a great-grandson of Robert Mylne, has communi- 
cated, through Mr. E. Swinfen Harris, to the Fournal 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects a most interesting 
record of work carried out at St. Paul's Cathedral from 1760 
to 181o, the data having been furnished by MSS. recently 
discovered. By courtesy of the Editor we are enabled to 
reprint the matter here :— 
As far back as 1752 some settlements were noticed at the 
great piers under the dome on the south side, and it is 
recorded : “ опе of these piers has been once repaired already.” 


"Thicker stones were inserted, replacing some of the rubble, 


or, at least, this was strongly recommended. 

Robert Mylne, the architect of Blackfriars Bridge, took 
charge of the fabric in 1765 or 1766, and was formally ap- 
pointed Surveyor on January roth, 1767, by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in conjunction with the Bishop of London 


and the Lord Mayor. The Archbishop had issued his detailed 


instructions on October 13th in the year 1766 to the Surveyor 
now appointed. Considering the particular public interest 
recently aroused in regard to the safety of St. Paul's, which 
is a matter of national interest, a few detailed particulars 
may well be given to the public. The accounts of money 
paid to the regular workmen are nearly complete for the 
half-century, and special works are fully described, as they 
become necessary from time to time. 

The statue of Queen Anne standing outside the west front 
of St. Paul's seems to have suffered some injury from acci- 
dent or neglect, and was in the year 1771 put in repair. 
The head of Her Majesty even was in a state requiring 
* additions," while the emblematic figures on the base were 
in a still worse condition; the figure of Britain received “new 
arms" to hold the Arms of State, “and an arm with a 
Spear," and “half the Face." The injuries to France necessi- 
tated “one Arm holding the Emblem of the City” and “a 
hand with truncheon." Our Colony of Guiana in South 
America received “а new head." A head was also required 
for Ireland, and her harp “reworked.” This was done at a 
cost to the Cathedral authorities of £200 2s. This well- 
known statue of Queen Anne was formerly inside the “ Fence ” 
or railing round the Cathedral. 

In the year 1776 some extensive repairs were done to the 
* 30 Hour Quarter Church Clock." These comprised such 
items as “Four new Dial Wheels with new Arbours, Three 
Rowlers and Cocks," a new tail to balance the minute band, 
“Turned the Watch Barrell Ratchett to make the Wheels 
and Pinions ware on the Other Side,” new swing wheel and 
pinion, new pallets, verge crutch and crutch pin, etc., etc. 
So much, indeed, was done, that little was left of the original 
clock. ‘A new Wind up Wheel and Pinions to the Quarter 
and Striking Part, new Pins and Rowlers to the Striking 
Great Wheel, new Clicks, Ratchetts and Springs to the Flies, 
new fitted the Snails,” and so much more that it seems the 
clockman of that date could even give points to the men in 
that trade of to-day in the matter of a good bill. All this 
was at a cost of £178 145. 

In the early part of 1778 Robert Mylne wrote a long paper, 
«On the fastenings of St. Paul's,” as a precaution against rob- 
bery, and made careful regulations in regard to the use and 
locking up of all doors, gates, and chests. Many new bars, bolts, 
and “Iron Pannelles " were put on order to make all secure. 

Five years later, in March 1783, Mr. Gould, the Deputy 
Surveyor, makes a report: “Last night the Church was again 


Robed—the locks in the Dean's Vestry broke open or picked, 
the lock on the South Door taken off—my Verge gone and 
some money. The villains got into the Ch. at the West 
Window over one of the small doors." 

Among Mr. Mylne's letters there is a somewhat strange 
one, not signed: “Sir. Davis, Plaisterer in Blackfriars says, 
you are confederate with the two fellows that attempted to 
murder the Banker's Clerk in Water Lane. John Swan news 
collector to the London Evening Post declares that Davis 
told him so. This is written so you may do yourself justice, 
8 August 1780. If Swan denies it proof shall be given.” 

In 1781 the south transept was found to need extensive 
repair, and this was carried out under the superintendence of 
Robert Mylne. The object was to strengthen the -support 
of the dome at the level of the transept roof and the foun- 
dation at the south-west angle. 

After eighteen months the church was reopened for divine 
service in November 1782. More extensive works were found 
to be necessary than was at first imagined. The western half 
of the south transept was repaired in 1781, and the eastern 
half in 1782. 

The cornices and imposts of the arches were four or five 
inches out of the perpendicular, but at the ground level about 
three inches. “It is a curious problem in Cupola building, 
for the Cupola itself is as firm ànd compact as the day it 
was finished. There is a little more tendency outwards on 
the South side than on the other sides." A chain bar was 
fixed on the upper surface of the impost where the great arch 
covering the south transept springs, beginning at the inner 
corner of the pier under the inside of the cupola to the south 
wall, and through the said wall to the outer surface of the 
south front, where it is strongly fastened to a large iron 
patera let into the face of a pilaster in the second order of 
the outside wall. The double chain-bars weighed 11 смі. 
Many other chains were fixed in a similar manner. The total 
cost of these works was £1,917. Lack of space makes it 
impossible to give all the further details by which the south 
transept was at this date made secure. But eighteen months 
of work executed by Robert Mylne preserved the Cathedral 
intact during the close of the eighteenth century and through- 
out the nineteenth century. 

Lord Salisbury, the Lord Chamberlain of His Majesty's 
Household, requested special preparation of the church for 
Their Majesties’ reception in 1789 on the occasion of the 
General Thanksgiving in the month of April The Kings 
recovery was naturally a great cause of rejoicing throughout 
the land. 

In 1797 His Majesty again attended St. Paul's in state to 
render thanks to Almighty God for the late glorious victory. 
On the King's entry the guns of the Tower were fired the 
moment the Te Deum began. The following note 5 
curious : 

“Colonel Smith presents his compliments to Mr. Milne 
and requests him to let Col. Smith know the hour when it 
is expected the Te Deum will be sung on his Majesty's 
entering St. Pauls. Col. S. has sent a quarter Gunner of 
the Tower with a Camp Colour: which, if Mr. Milne will 
have the goodness to give directions for the Guards (Corporals 
say) to be admitted to the Stone Gallery: He will display 
the Camp Colours at the South side of it: which Colour can 
be seen by Col. Smith and will be considered as the «signal 


to fire the Guns of the Tower the moment the Te Deum 
will begin." 


CURRENT ARCHITECTURE. 


CARDIFF TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


RADUALLY the civic centre in Cathays Park, Cardiff, 
ge is being completed. The first building to be erected 
was the Registry Building by Messrs. Wills and 
inderson, about twelve years ago; then followed the City Hall 
nd the Law Courts by Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards, 
'hich splendid group of buildings may be regarded as the genesis 
f the main scheme; and in later years the University College 
f South Wales and Monmouthshire, by Mr. W. D. Caróe, and 


1e Glamorgan County Hall, by Messrs. Harris and Moodie, 
'ere built; while the 


‘ection of the Na- 
onal Museum of 
Vales, by Messrs. 
mith and Brewer, has 
зеп well advanced, 
tough stopped by 
е War, and the 
sign has been ap- 
oved for the build- 
g to accommodate 
e Welsh Insurance 
»mmissioners, by 
r. R. J. Allison of 
M. Office of Works. 
ie ultimate aim is to 
‘ct the Welsh Par- 
ment House on the 
а on the north 
e, at present vacant; 
: this is essentially 
Scheme for the 
ure. Most recent 
all the new build- 
S is the Technical 
titute by Messrs. 
r Jones and Percy 
mas, of Cardiff. 
completion was 
itly delayed by the 
г, which has also 
sed the furnishing 
е postponed, tem- 
ıry furniture only 
g used for the 
ns required for 
iediate occupation, 
€ no use is at 
ent being made of 
chemistry department, the engineering workshop and 
ratory, the bakery, and certain other parts of the 
ling. 
is in the case of most of the other buildings forming this 
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The building adjoins the Glamorgan County Hal 


west side of the area, facing King Edward VII Ave 
forms roughly three sides of a quadrangle (the fourth si 
reserved for future extension), and consists of three 
lower ground floor (about five feet below the roac 
upper ground floor, and first floor. 

The main entrance is in the centre, and leads thro 
vestibule to the entrance hall. Here on one side is t 
cipal’s room, and on the other are the inquiry office, 
room, waiting-room, clerks’ office, etc. At the end 
entrance hall, facing the entrance, is the assembly or e: 


tion hall, wit 
form, retiring 
and emergenc 
at the rear, ; 
either side of | 
trance hall are 
rooms and thi 


staircases. Th 
is almost on | 
with the A 


Short wide flig 
stairslead down 
lower ground fk 
up tothe upper, 
floor. 

On the I 
ground floor ar 
tricity and mag 
laboratories, 
room, senior р 
laboratory, elem 
physics labor 
mechanics' laboi 
electrical engin 
laboratory, two 
rooms, building 
lecture-room, arc 
tural and bu 
trades drawing r 
museum for bu 
trades, three eng 
ing drawing r 
engineering le 
room, plan-room, 
workshops and lz 
tory for mechanic 
gineering, large | 
shops for carp 
and joinery an 
plumbing and gas-fitting, and a bakery, together with a 
for the head of the department. | 

In the basement are the male students' lavatories, 
four storernoms. a laree hirvrla-ranm (with inalinad e... 


SIDE ELEVATION. 
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REAR VIEW FROM ROOF LEVEL. 
lecture-rooms are provided with folding partitions, enabling 
each lecture-room to be converted into two classrooms. 

On the first floor are the art and chemistry departments, 
the former containing rooms for drawing from the life and 
from the antique, rooms for design and art needlework, model- 
ling in clay, casting, and painting and decorating ; also rooms 
for art lectures, oil and water colour, elementary art, dress- 
making, and the women's technical department. 

The chemistry department contains senior chemistry 
laboratory, junior chemistry laboratory, chemistry lecture- 
room, preparation-room, balance-room, and natural science 
room. On this floor also are two rooms 
for the heads of departments, art store, 
chemistry store, and the female students' 
cloak-rooms, lavatories, etc. 

The building is constructed generally 
of local brickwork, faced with Portland 
stone on the front and on both the side 
elevations. The main staircase is of rein- 
forced concrete. The floors throughout 
are formed of six inches of concrete be- 
tween rolled steel joists. The main roofs 
are covered with Dolemaen silver-grey 
random slates, and the other roofs with 
Portmadoc blue slates. The halls, corri- 
dors, lavatories, etc., are finished with 
terrazzo. flooring, the floors of the rooms 
being laid with pitch-pine blocks. 

Heating is by hot water supplied from 
central boilers with accelerated circula- 
tion. This system provides a particularly 
uniform temperature throughout the build- 
ing, and also economises the consumption 
of fuel. Provision is made for working 
in sections, and also for shutting off any 

ortion not required. For the ventilating 
of the building, fresh-air inlets are provided 
in connection with the radiators, each 


inlet being under control. The vitiated 
air is extracted through various openings 
into sub-ceilings and ducts communicating 
with two large exhaust fans. A separate 
fan is also provided for the ventilation of 
the central hall, and a further ventilating 
fan for the lavatories. In the chemical 
department, in addition to the ordinary 

. ventilation of the laboratories, a special 
fan is provided for extracting the fumes 
from the closets, this extract being kept 
quite distinct from the general ventilation 
of the building. 

North light is provided for the art de- 
partment and for the engineering drawing 
offices. The windows of the upper and 
lower ground floors are continued right up 
to ceiling level, and top light is provided 
for most of the rooms on the first floor, 
with dormers for cross-ventilation to the 
chemistry laboratories, etc. Fireplaces 
are provided in all rooms for the teaching 
staff, and in the students’ common-room 
and reference library, offices, etc. 

The general contractors for the build- 
ing were Messrs. E. Turner & Sons, Ltd, 

- of Cardiff, who have been the contractors 
for most of the buildings in Cathays Park. The clerk of 
works was Mr. W. R. Irwin. 

Steelwork was supplied and erected by Messrs. Archibald 
D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd., of London and Cardiff; Portland 
stone by Mr. Е. J. Barnes, of Portland; bricks by The Phenix 
Brick Works, of Cardiff; sanitary fittings by Messrs. Shanks 
& Co., Ltd., of London; patent roof glazing by Messrs. 
Henry Hope & Sons, Ltd., of Birmingham; steel window 
frames, wrought-iron staircase balustrading and railings, and 
bronze electric-light fittings by Messrs. George Wragge, 
Ltd., of Salford; lead rainwater heads by Messrs. H. W. 
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science is not the whole dut 
on the other, that subjective 
mental training can be easily 
an extreme. Indeed, agree 
these broad lines has been 
accepted basis of middle-cl 
tion. 

Hitherto, however, science 
regarded rather as a means tha 
of education, and it is here th 
upon the real crux of tbe sit 
problem being how to rende 
teaching more directly prac! 
out undue interference with 
round development of the ру 
choice were left to the boys 1 
* gerund-grinding " would c« 
sudden and tragical end. 
would stand no chance aga 
work ; or, rather, the combinatic 
work and handwork would gi 
and the handicrafts an enormi 
tage over mere bookwork. T 
catastrophe which the classic: 
anxious to avert, and, in the : 


ENTRANCE HALL. have with them the best e 

theorists. Boys cannot be 2 

ishmore & Co., of Westminster; oak fencing and gates by determine such an issue; but, at the same time, the 
essrs. John P. White & Sons, Ltd., of Bedford; “ Solig- tive preferences should be taken into account more 
m^" for interior woodwork by Messrs. Major & Co., of than they have been. To thwart and discourag 
ull; goods lift by Messrs. Smith, Major, and Stevens, of scientific bent, either by forcing him to pursue s 
yrthampton; heating and ventilating apparatus by Messrs. which he has obviously no talent, or by depriving I 
N. Haden & Sons, of Trowbridge; hot-water heater by means of developing his natural.inclination, is a 
ie Cardiff Gas Co.; folding partitions by The North of only against the boy, but against the nation. Ес 
igland School Furnishing Co., of Darlington; electric-light great struggle for industrial supremacy which will im 
itallation by Messrs. H. J. Cash & Co., of Westminster ; supervene upon the present war, it will be necessai 
rous plasterwork in assembly hall by Mr. T. A. Jones, as for our rivals, to exact the utmost efficiency ft 
Cardiff, The stone carving to the main entrance was available unit, and it is primarily to our schools—esj 


cuted by Mr. Albert Н. Hodge, of 
ndon. 


* * * * 


This example from Cardiff is most 
vortune in its larger significance. It 
1alises the awakening to a keener sense 
the national needs with respect to 
intific and technical education. Huxley 

Tyndall, it has been sometimes 
ged, did almost as much harm as good 
science by their combative attitude 
ards a body of prejudice that it would 
e been better to conciliate; but never- 
ess the fire they kindled has never 
. out, and the conditions created by the 
г have caused it to flame up anew. Con- 
ersy tinged with a little of the old ani- 
has again arisen. The issue, however, 


108 


our middle-class schools—that we must look for the fertilisa- 
tion of this ideal. 

Every middle-class school that is not hopelessly out of 
date has its laboratory, its workshop, and its art room. But 
the classical head—and the head is most often classical—is 
apt to be obsessed by the traditional view that these appur- 
tenances are mere recreative addenda to the serious business 
of preparation for the universities, the professions, the Civil 
Service, which take but small account of scientific knowledge 
and none at all of skill of hand. As for the medical profession, 
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that takes care of itself, although certainly its most successful 
students are those whose scientific bent has been fostered at 
some school that has a well-equipped laboratory in which cob. 
webs are not allowed to accumulate. 

Educationists, however, have now to prepare for a new 
social era which dawned with the great war. “ Slackers” are, 
and will long continue to be, mere outcasts. Strenuousness is 
a sort of new gospel, and parents and guardians will have less 
power and less inclination to despise industrial activity. 
Merely “ ornamental " education will sink to a lower level in 
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their estimation, and that which is practical—that which workshops, art rooms, cookery and housewifery teac 
seems capable of fitting a boy—or, for that matter, a girl—to been already established in them, rather tentatively 
become a profitable asset rather than an unproductive burden heartedly, at the behest of a few educational enthusi 
to the State, will rise in favour. Properly equipped chemical under the new conditions, must soon assume con 
and natural science laboratories, and art classes in the schools authority, and they will demand a vast extension of ! 
and universities, are at the very root of national prosperity. ties they have so long advocated, and will get it. 
Money spent upon them will be a most remunerative national facilities, it has been said, reveal and develop to untol 
investment. As Professor Huxley used to say, “It is worth ness the small minority—estimated by one disti 
spending a million to discover a Faraday." | principal as three per cent. of his pupils—who are 

In the primary schools also the movement towards efficiency observant, and who, under technical training, are 
may be expected to receive an enormous impetus. Laboratories, become the great inventors and masters of industries. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE ORGAN CASE. 


The evolution of the organ case is somewhat as follows :— 
The smallest and earliest organs, or regals, could be carried in 
the hand. One is familiar with their appearance in St. Cecilia 
pictures. They consisted merely of a row of pandean pipes 
standing on a wooden windchest and fed by a pair of hand- 
bellows at the back. The tops of the pipes stand clear, but 
are sometimes tied together with a strip of wood about two- 
thirds ofthe way up. This band survives in some Gothic and 
later cases, and is almost the only traditional feature rétained 
—in howsoever degraded a shape—in the typical organ-builder's 
case. | 

But by the end of the fourteenth century organs had out- 
grown this simple form, the pipes being enclosed, except in 
front, in a regular box, finished at the top with pipe-shades and 
cornice. In these early cases the pipe-ends are visible, taking 
their natural rake, and stopping short below the pipe-shades. 
But the practice of leaving the pipe-ends exposed was 
soon abandoned (except in Italian organs, which form a most 
interesting group apart), and all the pipe-ends were concealed 
by carved shades, cut to a gracefully curved outline following 
more or less the slope of the pipes, the mouths of which often 
slant in the contrary direction. The pipe-shades are most 
characteristic and rich parts of all old organ cases; in the 
earlier examples they are usually formed of pierced tracery, 
and in the later of foliage carving. 

The next step in the growth of the case was the introduction 
of towers of pipes; the large pipes being generally (but not 
always) grouped at the extremities of the case; a sensible 
arrangement, for the bass pipes should preferably be set at the 
extremities of the sound-board, to avoid robbing the wind from 
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the smaller pipes, as they would do it placed in the natural 
order of the scale. This may be borne in mind as a suggestion 
in designing a case, so long as the designer does not allow his 
freedom in arranging the pipes to be hampered by it. 

A very charming feature of constant occurrence in organs 
up to the last quarter of the eighteenth century was the over- 
hang at the sides, and sometimes in frontalso. The bellowsin 
old organs required less space than the sound-board over which 
the pipes stand, so that the device was a constructional one. 
In modern organs, however, with their extravagant power, the 
bellows are very large, and often placed apart from the case. 

In modern organs one is accustomed to see the pipes 
“illuminated "—as it is called—and the woodwork left alone, 
or even varnished. This reverses the proper treatment: it is 
the woodwork that should be decorated, and the pipes left in 
their natural colour, or with some slight diapering about the 
mouths. And this was the practice of the medizval organ- 
builders. 

In English organs of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies the woodwork was darkened, and the pipes gilt solid, 
with good effect. Abroad the later organs were coloured, as 
their Gothic predecessors had been. In Italy they have a 
good deal of gilding, which is invariably burnished, and the 
effect of the rather sparse ornament of the pipe-shades, bril- 
liantly gilt, and hanging against deep shadow (for the pipes 
usually stop below the shades) is particularly charming. 
Nothing is more beautiful in its way than the organ and tribune 
in the Cathedral of Lucca. With the exception of some legends 
in black lettering on white medallions, the whole is blue and 
gold.—Extract from an article on “ The Organ in Church,” by 


Mr. F. C. Eden, in the Architectural Association Journal for 
March. 
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THE DESIGN AND INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION. 


T is a significant fact that two important new associations 
| have sprung into being in the midst of War, the Design 
and Industries Association and the Civic Arts Association ; 
and though one of them, the latter, has arisen more particularly 
out of an issue of the War, namely, the need for memorials of 
a character worthy of those they commemorate, the Design 
and Industries Association, in its genesis, antedates the present 
conflict, being the outcome of a growing feeling that some 
strenuous organised effort should be made to improve the 
standards of design and workmanship, more particularly in 
regard to those articles which are in common use. This 
Association accepts the modern 
application of machinery in : 
manufacture, and seeks to : 
extend the influence of design £ 
so that all production maybe 3 
made with the consideration = 
of fitness and economy. To 8 
this end it desires to establish — $ 
closer co-operation between § 
manufacturers, distributors, : 
workers, designers, and edu- : 
cationists. : 
The vast development ot : 
mechanical power in our time 4 
has led to an enormously in- $ 
creased production of neces- 4 
sary manufactured goods, but : 
hitherto the development and 8 
perfection of the machines : 
have received more care than $ 
the design of the things made 8 
by them. Design has not kept — $ 
pace with the immense ad- 8 
vance in productive power.  $ 
Design and manufacture have % 
even seemed to be at enmity. 0% 
But the machine is capable of $ 
expressing the proper qualities : 
of its products to a degree only $ 
less than are the tools of  $ 
craftsmen. : 
The Design and Industries — ? 
Association regards design as § 
the act of devising the form, : 
construction, and treatment of % 
fectly for its use, whether it be 
made by hand or machinery. 
For instance, in printed type—to take an example of common 
importance to us all—the chief purpose of printing being to 
inform, the first requirement for fitness in use must be legi- 
bility. A letter which is so formed as to be illegible or hardly 
legible is ipso facto a badly designed letter. It is equally true in 
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an object so as to fit it per- ЁслҮТОМ BESTER ticreren the plan of constru 


demonstrating the foregoing points of view. (2) E 
literature illustrating the objects of the Associa 
propaganda of a similar nature in the press. (3) 
trade groups of manufacturers, designers, and di 
further the aims of the Association by means of 
knowledge. (4) By enlisting the sympathy and 
schools of art and technical institutes throughout | 
and assisting them to a closer relationship with Ч 
of commercial design. 

The Association has just held at Leicester an | 


design and workmanship in printing, and from 
duction of the adn 


to the exhibition bí 
is given on this | 
be seen that tl 
‘ion is able to pre 
example as well a 
good precept. As 
plaining the aims | 
ciation, we give tl 
extracts from the 
the booklet of th 
exhibition :— 
“Тһе collection 
consists very largel 
matter used for 
purposes, and we h: 
ing it a very prac 
in view. That obje 
presume to establis 


circumscribe the 1 
periment. Freedo: 
sary for artistic ac 
and we are not unm 
the chief danger of 
zeal is to fetter in. 
to substitute new s 
old. Our object i 
trate one or two m 
ples of right design 
ration, the transg 
which patently lea 
work, 

“Let us begin v 
nition of design. 


arranging of how a th 
be made. It is m 
than (though it may include) ornament and illustrat 
term covers, for instance, the right placing of a pane 
type on a white page, or the planning of an inkpot 
shall not readily overturn. 

“It is almost universally trne that if tha abat- o | 
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expense, and therefore must sacrifice essentials somewhere if 
he is to be able still to sell cheap. He will not forget that a 
chair without a particle of what is called decoration can be 
an honest, useful, and beautiful thing; as, for instance, the 
rush-bottom church chairs, sold for about 3s. 64. 

“And it may not be out of place to establish in passing 
another axiom of right design and manufacture. No material 
should be ‘faked’ to imitate another. If our chair be made 
of one of the less valuable woods, it should not be stained to 
look like mahogany. Let it be frankly stained or painted black 
or any other honest colour. Again, if, leather being expensive, 
a substitute is invented, we need not be so ‘precious’ as to 
condemn it. But we can insist on its not being made up to 
imitate pigskin. It never will look the least like pigskin, but 
will always carry, plain for all to see, the mournful evidences of 
its fraud. This axiom steers us past all such mistakes as 
making wall-paper to represent tiles, or linoleum to simulate 
parquet work; plaster pilasters or iron mantel-shelves to look 
like marble; deal doors grained like—well, like nothing actually 
on earth, but alleged to be like oak; transparent paper to 
imitate stained glass, and a score of other such imbecilities. 

“If you want a biscuit-box you really ought not to make 
it look like a bag of golf clubs, or six volumes of Shakespeare, 
or a Chippendale cabinet—all current examples. Such mon- 
strosities make thoroughly bad boxes. Design your box frankly 
for what it is meant to be, a receptacle to hold sweets or 
biscuits; decorate it gaily with an amusing pattern, bold or 
delicate as your fancy dictates, and your biscuit-box may 
become really a thing of beauty, and long after its contents 
are consumed may serve as a work-box or tea-caddy that a 
princess might be content to use. You will find, as is common 
in such returns to sanity, that you have also decreased the 
cost of your manufacture. . . . . 

“If you make a drawing-room chair with frail spindle legs, 
so that when any well-nourished person sits upon it a wave of 
apprehension lest he be let down overwhelms his hostess—— 
that’s a bad chair. If you cover the seat with velvet, sur- 
rounded by chenille tassels, and thereby make it so sticky that 
a man feels very much as if he were sitting on a fly-paper, 
while the housewife finds that nothing short of a serious 
operation will get the dust out of it—that also is a bad chair. 
If the manufacturer, thinking further to decorate it, weakens 
its back by fretwork or arranges a carved boss which sticks 
into the nape of an average neck, then you have bad, because 
entirely misapplied, art... . . - 

“A page that is over-elaborately decorated to the point 
of confusion to the eye is a bad page. One may except the 
title-page of a book, which is a kind of jolly flourish to which 
greater liberty should be allowed; notwithstanding, some of 
the most beautiful title-pages are produced with the greatest 
simplicity and economy of material. We have exhibited many 
illustrations to show that such simplicity and economy is 
not incompatible with distinction and variety and (a very 
necessary feature in all advertising matter) attention-compelling 
power. We have shown how a trader has taken the trouble 
to design all his stationery, wrapping papers, and promotion 
matter on a consistent plan, without extravagance, and, as he 
would be the first to admit, on a dividend-making basis. 

* If we consider the main purpose of the poster— namely, 
to create a definite impression at a distance on a hurried and 
distracted observer—we find that simplicity in general design, 
in colour and in message, is imperative. Turning to our 
examples, we also find that those posters are most effective 
which have carried that simplification to the farthest point— 
such as the incomparable work of the Beggarstaff Brothers. 


They are, moreover, less costly to produce—a practical advan- 


- tage which we hope will not be lost on the business man. 


“ Showcards and the smaller posters, which are designed 
to be seen at close quarters and at greater leisure, may, of 
course, be profitably designed in a more detailed way. But 
even here it may be said generally that brilliance, as opposed 
to muddiness of colour, is the result of deliberate and conscious 
simplification. For the rest, we must be content to let the 
exhibits speak for themselves, in the consciousness that they 
will be their own best advocates." 

Membership of the Association is open to all who are in 
sympathy with the movement it initiates. Mr. Cecil C. Brewer 
and Mr. Hamilton T. Smith (6 Queen Square, London, W.C.) 
are the honorary secretaries. 
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WAR MEMORIALS. 


THE Civic Arts Association is devoting considerable atten- 
tion to the subject of War memorials, and is arranging a series 
of competitions and exhibitions to bring before the public a 
variety of suggestions. The first exhibition, to be held in the 
Common Room of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
9 Conduit Street, in July, will be devoted to the designs and 
models submitted in the competitions of which particulars are 
given below. Prizes amounting to £205 have been offered by 
generous donors for certain types of memorials; also £25 has 
been placed at the disposal of the Jury for award to designs, 
other than those gaining first and second prizes, which show 
special merit in any class. Large sums of money are being, 
and will be, expended on memorials, both monumental and of 
a kind suitable for the homes of the people, and the Civic Arts 
Association hopes by this means to bring those who are 
contemplating erecting memorials into touch with artists and 
craftsmen. There is a great need for a class of memorial 
which will be within reach of those who have very small 
incomes; at this exhibition it is hoped to put before the public 
designs and suggestions of this kind, such as frames for rolls of 
honour and photographs, caskets for mementoes, or stands for 
holding medals, etc. 


CLASSES FOR COMPETITIONS. 
rst Prize. 2nd Prize. 3rd Prize. 


I. Monument for the New County Hall, London £50 415 A 


П. Wall Tablet in Cast or Chased Bronze £20 45 - 
ILI. Wall Tablet in Carved Wood £20 fe = 
1V. Wall Tablet in Stone or Marble £20 45 = 
V. A Simple Wall Tablet in Wood Lio 45 7 
VI. Mural Painting for a Boys’ Club Хто £5 т 

VII. A Fountain £20 45 = 
VIII. Inexpensive Memorials for “ The Home” 85 £3 42 


The conditions governing the competitions and other 
necessary details will be sent to intending competitors who 
forward to the secretary of the Civic Arts Association at 28 
Prince's Gardens, S.W., a postal order for 15. and a stamped and 
addressed foolscap envelope. The postal order will be returned 
on receipt of a bona-fide design. 

In the April issue of the Journal of the Imperial Arts 
League, Mr. Harold Speed, the well-known artist, writes on 
the subject of war memorials. He says:—The scandal 
of so many of our public monuments is not that we do not 
possess the artistic ability, but that we do not employ it; ш 
giving of the commissions being generally in the hands of 
men without knowledge of such matters, who, indeed, often 
pride themselves on knowing nothing about art, satisfied 
that “they know what they like." If the subject concerned 
engineering, or law, or any other profession, they would consult 
an expert as a matter of course; but in matters of art, for some 


unknown reason, people—and particularly in England—think 
their own ideas quite good enough. Whereas the taste of the 
ordinary man is chiefly a matter of habit, he likes whatever 
he gets used to, disliking anything that is different, particularly 
anything with marked character that cannot be ignored. We 
have a standing example of this in the fashions for ladies' dresses, 
which are howled at when they are newly arrived and loved by 
people when they have become accustomed to them, their 
dislike being reserved for the next new fashion. I do not say 
everybody is like this, but the ordinary person of whom I am 
speaking certainly is. These habits of taste it is the duty of the 


artists of the country to control, so that people get 
best in matters of taste that their artists are capabl 
. ... One of the great difficulties experienced by 
earnestly wish to employ the best ability is to get 1 
the right artists. This is particularly the case in г 
smaller memorials, such as tablets, drinking-founta: 
in desperation, and to avoid trouble, they usually 
to some commercial firm. . . . It is in order to gl 
opportunity of showing what they are capable o 
the Civic Arts Association is organising its comp 
exhibitions. 


THE MODERN GAS FIRE. 


ONSIDERING the importance of the fireplace in the 
C English home, and the fact that it is the focus of 
interest.to which the eye first travels as one enters a 
room, it is surprising that we should have borne so long with 
the unsightly and inefficient gas fire that was formerly offered 
to us. In the past, both as regards artistic quality in its design 
and effectiveness as a heating appliance, the gas fire received 
very inadequate attention on the part of manufacturers, and, 
as a result, could only be regarded as an article of question- 
able beauty and utility. But the developments of recent 
years have entirely altered 
the former estimate, and 
in its numerous attractive 
forms the gas fire now claims 
its place in the scheme of 
interior decoration. 

An obvious reason for 
the cumbersome and badly- 
decorated designs to which 
we were so long accustomed 
is found in the fact that the 
gas fire was first introduced 
in the Victorian era, and so 
persistently indifferent have 
the designs been that, until 
recently, it has been quite 
impossible to utilise the gas 
fire with any degree of artis- 
tic satisfaction. 

Thevery welcome change 
which has made the gas fire 
both an effective heater and 
an object of pleasing design 
has occurred only within 
the last few years. Super- 
fluous metal, gaudy decora- 
lion, weird and wonderful 
outline, inefficient and in- 


The introduction of the gas fire is thus traced by M 
Webber in his book: “Тһе general use of town 
for domestic and industrial purposes is a prac 
cannot be dated much further back than the Cry 
Electric and Gas Exhibition of 1882. At that pe 
still doubtful whether the greater expense of gas in 
with coal, as applied to the purpose of warming li 
left much opportunity for developing the former in 
tion. The warmth of gas when burnt for the 
lighting was also regarded by the general р 
mingled feelings. 
consumption of ¢ 
tated by the impe 
ers of that day, i 
scaleof lighting w 
frequently prodi 
heating of smal 
rooms, and in suc 
warmth produce 
gas was found obj 
On the other han 
incidental effect 
ciated in winter | 
in shops, factories 
houses not pro 
other means of 
Consequently, wh 
weather turned co 
deal of gas was, a 
burnt for the sake 
cidental cosiness 2 
ness of it, althou 
means of regular 
appliances. It is 
this reason that co 
is even better th. 
promoting gas со: 
from the өле ; 
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Fig. 2. 


of using gas for warming interiors originated with its use for 
lighting them, and, in fact, the earliest gas-heating appliances 
put upon the market were no more than ordinary illuminating 
burners enclosed in casings for safety and made to be fixed on 
the floor.” 

In regard to matters of efficiency the thanks of the public 
are due in the first place to The Lancet, which journal, as 
an unbiased authority, has carried out many exhaustive and 
interesting tests and experiments concerning the suitability of 
using gas fires for heating all or any of our rooms. The result 
is summed up in the following extracts from The Lancet :— 

“The attractive feature of the modern gas fire is that 50 
to 60 per cent. of the heating value of the gas which it con- 


sumes is made radiant, which is exclusively the 
form of heat given by the coal fire. Radiant 
heat is acknowledged to be the most cheerful and 
healthful agency for keeping our dwelling-rooms 
comfortable and warm, and the modern object of 
the makers of gas fires is (in our view very rightly) 
to render the heat of combustion in this form. 
In this they have met with considerable success." 
(April 4, 1914). 

After fully describing the tests The Lancel 
(July 11, 1914) adds: “These results justify our 
expressed conclusion that the present attitude of 
the gas fire industry towards all questions of im- 
provements is a most satisfactory one, and our 
inquiry shows that we may fairly expect, in the 
near future, an encouraging issue. Progress in 
the direction indicated will mean that no reproach 
based on hygienic considerations against the 
radiant system of gas heating can remain." 

“It is gratifying to find that we have initiated 
an important movement with regard to rendering 
the method of domestic heating acceptable from 
the hygienic point of view." (September 12, 
1914.) “Asa matter of fact this is accomplished 

‚ by the modern models of gas fires which we have 
examined, and the endeavour to gain the maximum heating 
efficiency without hygienic risk has met with a success which 
is pleasing to record.” 

Referring to the matter of silent burning, The Lancet says: 
“While at the bedside in the middle of the room some 
eight feet away from the fire, nothing could be heard at all, in 
spite of the gas being consumed at the rate of about 3o feet 
an hour in a cheery red fire giving a genial warmth and com- 
fortable aspect to the room.” 

(We might here add that since the above report was made 
burners of absolute silence have been satisfactorily produced.) 

It has been proved conclusively by medical and other autho- 
rities that the gas fire is hygienically sound, and acceptable 


Fig. 4. 
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Fig. 5. 


о the most exacting critics. As indicated, its efficiency 
s almost entirely from radiant heat, this being the proper 
neans of raising the temperature; and in this connection it 
s interesting to state that many of our hospitals and sick 
vards are entirely and satisfactorily heated by gas fires of 
nodern make. 

The old objection as to drying the atmosphere, and the 
iecessity of providing a bowl of water in front of the fire, is 
iroved to be entirely a thing of the past. 


The reports of the Smoke Abatement Society a 
mention here, inasmuch as they concern the gas fi 
most efficient cure for the disastrous conditions of шаг 
towns and cities; while from a domestic labour-saving 
view all will appreciate the vast improvement in the cui 
of labour which the gas fire effects. 5 

Although the heating capacity bas been so much ii 
the actual consumption of gas bas been greatly de 
the improvements which have mostly effected th 
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being the utilisation of suitable fuel, perfection of carburation, 
and flue outlets. 

The very important matter of adaptability for use as a 
fitment has received careful consideration at the hands of 
some of the makers, and to this end fires have been designed 
and proportioned so that they may appear as part and parcel 
of the general scheme, whether the gas fire is placed in 
front of or actually in the coal grate; and this may be done 
without in any way interfering with the symmetry of the 
surroundings. 

In some cases the attempt has been made to produce gas 
fires which in all respects compete or, where necessary, blend 
with types of coal fires. 

It would, of course, often be desirable from many points of 
view if we could have our gas fires planned and fitted in the 
fire openings as coal grates are, thus obviating any necessity 
for duplication. This is a matter that should receive the 
attention of architects. Manufacturers would welcome the 
practice, and would speedily offer productions that met the 
new requirements. 

There are at present on the market a few gas fires suitable 
for fixing permanently, and as the demand increases other 
examples will, no doubt, be forthcoming. Bearing on this 
point it would be well for architects to consider the planning 
of flues. For a gas fire, permanently fitted, it is only necessary 
to have narrow flues, such as can often be built in the thickness 
of a. wall. 

With the variety of types now available every requirement 
can be met. The fitment of gas fires under existing canopies, 
or the insertion in coal grates of a well-fitting basket or vertical 
fire, offers an economical means of utilising hearth space. The 
most satisfactory results, however, are obtained when the fire- 
place is designed especially to receive a gas fire. No questions 
of smoke combustion and updraught have to be considered as 
with coal fires, and for this reason a very neat and effective 
arrangement is possible. 

It is a common practice to have a tile or marble surround 
to the gas fire, enclosed by the frame of the mantel, and cer- 
tainly this is very pleasing in appearance; but there is perhaps 
no more effective background than a metal one, especially 
when the surface is broken up into delicate vertical ribs, after 
the manner of eighteenth-century French work. 


Fig. 9. 


Apart from the matter of improvement in efficiency as a 
heating agent, there is nothing so striking about the modern 
gas fire as its suitability for inclusion in what are known as 
“ period ” schemes—that is to say, one can now obtain gas 
fires that conform to the general character of the interior 
decoration, whether this be Gothic, Tudor, Jacobean, or Adam, 
the designers, after carefully studying old types of wood and 
coal firegrates, having embodied the prevailing character in 
their designs for gas fires, so that instead of being obliged to 
have one more or less stock pattern of gas fire, and that a 
clumsy and inelegant type out of keeping with every architec- 
tural scheme, the makers now offer an astonishing variety of 
excellent designs. A few of these are shown by the accom- 
panying illustrations. Fig. r is a gas fire by The Carron 
Company ; Figs. 2, 3, and 4 are by The Davis Gas Stove Co., 
Ltd.; Figs. 5, 6, and g by The Richmond Gas Stove and 
Meter Co., Ltd.; and Figs. 7 and 8 by Messrs. Fletcher, 
Russell & Co., Ltd. 


JAPANESE SKILL. 


THE Japanese may be included among the most dexterous 
people in the world; and the abnormal skill they display with 
their fingers may in some measure be the result of having 
to manipulate chopsticks, which they do from childhood. 
Foreigners, even after long residence in Japan, confess their 
helplessness in handling chopsticks; but even a Japanese child 
shows the most marvellous deftness in their use. It may 
indeed be that such a practice develops in no ordinary degree 
the points of their fingers to a state of sensibility capable of 
handling anything in an artful manner. 

No one can watch a Japanese making koyori, or paper 
strings, by twisting slender strips of thin paper with the fingers 
till it is fit to tie a parcel or bind a bundle of papers, without 
being struck by the skill displayed. Once the writer undertook 
to teach some foreigners how to make koyori, but all failed to 
get the knack of it, while any Japanese can spin the paper 
string with his fingers in a jiffy, and even turn out a paper dog 
or horse with the same celerity. 

Nor are the Japanese less skilful with their feet, with which 
they can tie a knot, or untie it, as readily as with their hands. 
Such work as oshie, a kind of relief figure in silk set on wood or 
screens, they can make in this way. They always put on their 
geta and zori or other footwear without using their hands, 
and this has tended to make their toes as skilful as their 
fingers. A woman without fingers can sew quite well with 
her toes. 

In work which requires great physical strength the Japanese 
fail, but in that demanding swiftness and skill of hands and feet 
they have no equals. Thus Japanese find it much easier to 
learn foreign games than foreigners do in learning Japanese 
games. 

The same ability to do useful things simply is seen in other 
ways too. The great Hongwanji temple in Kyoto, the sweep- 
ing lines of whose vast roof are the admiration of the world, 
was built with only the assistance of a simple carpenter's square. 
Foreigners are usually astonished when told that no more com- 
plex tool than a square was used in the construction of so fine 1 
piece of Oriental architecture. This is one reason why the 
Japanese are in such demand as carpenters, especially in the 
Philippine Islands, where they have proved themselves more 
skilful than the Filipinos.—Dr. S. MOTODA, President of the 
Rikkyo University, Tokyo, in the Japan M agazine. 
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Economical Hot Water Supply. 


The Ideal Domestic series 
providesacomprehensive range 
of Hot Water Supply Boilers 
which possess all the advan- 
tages of a wrought iron boiler 
with bolted top and large 
waterways—and they permit 
the easy removal of incrustation 
without disturbance of piping | 
or smoke pipe connections. 


Ideal Domestic Boilers contain only direct prime heating surface—are therefore highly 
efficient—range in capacity from 16 to 168 gallons per. hour. 


Many thousands of these Boilers are now in successful operation in all parts of the country 
and in all classes of buildings. 


See pages 19 to 53 of our current catalogue for further particulars. 
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SHELL AND MUNITION FACTORIES 


FROM STOCK MATERIALS. 
Up-to-date Designs prepared and submitted Free of Charge. 
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TEES, FLATS, Etc. 
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HOUSE АТ WESTOVER, 
VIRGINIA (1737). 


OLD AMERICAN SH UTTERS. 
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BARTLETT HOUSE, 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. (1812). 


S a means of protection from intrusion from outside, 
A and for shutting out sunlight while at the same time 
allowing fresh air freely to enter a room, nothing has 

ever been devised to equal the louvred window-shutter. Old 
houses, especially those of the late eighteenth and the early 
nineteenth centuries, offer us many admirable types, such as 
were carried to America by the English settlers. The accom- 
panying illustrations show some representative examples of 


CORBIT HOUSE, ODESSA, 
DELAWARE (1772). 


Mens DISTR VP ан KU SOT OA AAA V... 
COOK OLIVER Н( 
SALEM, MASS. ( 


upper panels. Іп the Cook Oliver House the setti 
slats in grooves cut in the stiles is substituted by 
board frame, to the inside of which the slats are fixe 
are exceptionally wide, there being only eleven slats 


panel. 


In the case of solid shutters, it has always been the 
to indulge a personal fancy for different kinds of .F 
Among the early colonists in America, however, the 


old American window- shutters, our 
illustrations being made from The 
American Architect. Shutters were 
first used by the colonists as a pro- 
tection against raids by the Indians, 
and also to prevent the entry of 
wild animals. The type then in use 
was the battened shutter with a 
piercing in the upper part, like the one 
shown in the illustration on the next 
page, which is a modern replica by 
Mr. A. W. Renwick. Later came 
the solid-panelled shutter, and later 
still the four-panel shutter and the 
louvred shutter, like those shown on 
this page. It will be seen that the 
louvres were sometimes continued 
throughout the whole height, as at 
Bartlett House, Newburyport; and 
Sometimes divided into two parts, as 
at the Cook Oliver House, Salem ; 


Or inta three marto an la ah. no. 


took the form of auger h 
tended for the very real pu 
looking through to watch 
skins, and to fire through. 
only when the need for su 
ous protection had passed tl 
cents, hearts, bird-forms, cros 
similar piercings were indulge 
So far as the exclusion 
is concerned, the need of sh 
to-day as great as ever it wa: 
so, in fact, because modern 
are smaller than the rooms 
houses, and consequently ther 
greater necessity for constantly 
ing their limited air content: 
louvred shutter meets the ca 
fectly. Everyone knows that : 
nary blind on the inside of a : 
is, in the heat of summer, 
inadequate device, for the sim; 


A MODERN AMERICAN HOUSE WITH SHUTTERS 
OF OLD TYPE. 
opened to their full extent, admitting air in abundance, while 
excluding all excess of light. Shutters, moreover, are very 
decorative in appearance, serving to redeem a house-front from 
barrenness. They are, however, not so simple to design as 
might appear to the uninitiated. More often than not, a due 
proportion between their parts is not observed; the frame is 
made too heavy or the slats are too cumbersome. The old 
shutters of the best period—i.e., about a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty years ago—did not display any such faults, and as 


examples of this period the accompanying illustrations are 
worth careful study. 


NEW BOOKS. 
The English Chancel. 


A NEW volume in this series of books on Church Art in 
England is welcome for many reasons, and chiefly because of 
its declared intention to place before the public the conclusions 
of numberless writers whose papers on ecclesiological subjects 
are not easily accessible. Such a synthesis is more than ever 
necessary at the present day, when numerous students of 
architecture, archaeology, and church history are giving the 
results of their particular researches to our learned societies, 
whose transactions are not published in popular form. The 
present volume deals with the general apparel of the chancel 
of the English church; its scope is defined by its sub-titles— 
“The Altar, Reredos, Lenten Veil, Communion Table, Altar 
Rails, Houseling Cloth, Piscina, Credence, Sedilia, Aumbry, 
Sacrament House, Easter Sepulchre, Squint, etc." In the 
229 illustrations with which the book is furnished the reader 
will find representative examples of all these features, and will 
be aided in forming his own estimate of th 
and importance. One could wish that 
reached a higher standard of clearness, 
ment had been used in their arrangement in the text 
Mr. Bond's industry in compiling this book and | 
volumes is not to be denied; but there is the 
artistry in presenting his subject as in the forma 
itself. Ecclesiastical art is one of the great 


eir historical place 


the photographs had 
and that more judg- 


its companion 
same lack of 
t of the book 
phenomena of 


history, and a man must be something of a poet to plumb its 
depths of symbolism and devotion and to describe its glory of 
colour and form. And it should not be considered outside the 
province of a manual to endeavour to communicate some 
appreciation of the medizval artist's inspiration to the reader, 
The furnishing and decoration of the chancel is a matter of 
great interest to churchmen, but beyond some sound advice to 
eschew bare stone and oak, and return to the rich colouring 
and gilding of the ancient reredos, the subject is not discussed. 
Mr. Bond, however, prepares the way for other gatherers in 
the vineyard. 


« The Chancel of English Churches? (Church Art in England Series). 
By Fans И, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 
gin. by Gin. Price 75. 6d. net. 


The English Cathedrals. 

Tuis is the third reprint of Mr. Ditchfield's guide to the 
English cathedrals, with a few pages devoted to those of 
Scotland and Wales. The book is a useful compendium of 
information, and the text runs pleasantly enough for those who 
have time to devote to a little discursive reading which pivots 
on our greatest national church buildings. But as the author 
has not had space to give the authorities for his details, he 
might well have added the names of the best works on 
individual buildings at the end of each description. | 

The taste for the “narrative” guide-book is curiously 
significant of the superficial tendencies of recent times. The 
informed reader requires no more in his guide than a reliable 
table of facts and figures—the genuine connoisseur looks to the 
writer on such monuments of art and history for considered 
judgments well phrased and adequately expressed. The 
tourist and the holiday-maker are, however, neither of these. 
They want their facts disguised and put in parenthesis; 
opinions they desire to be ready-made for them, and they 
prefer that the author’s individuality should not intrude. 
And supply, be it said with sorrow, still outruns the demand. 

In common with all books from Messrs. Dent's house, this 
volume is pleasantly produced and attractively printed. The 
illustrations, however, in spite of Railton’s drawings, We 
disappointing, and the photographs (such as the views 9 
Gloucester) are so poor that they might well have EA 
omitted. Why do not publishers draw more often upon e 
lithographs, engravings, and paintings of the eighteenth Ч 
early nineteenth centuries ? The pages of this book, at = 
could be the richer, and the cathedrals would have had a lar 
worthier representation. 
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“The Cathedrals of Great Britain: Their History and DE 
By P. Н. Ditchfield, M.A., F.S.A. London: J. AT. Dent © , 
Price 55. net, 


Pugin's “ Gothic Ornaments.” | 
Aucustus PuciN's collection of Gothic e 
monument to his industry and scholarship, as well as an H : 
haustible source of inspiration. Mere slavish соруш ho 
such details was the undoing of the Gothic BT 
were rather apt to pride themselves upon close eh 
authentic precedent. Tothose who are capable of wa al 
the spirit of these bold, free, and often grotesquely in ч d 
forms, this reprint will render an important service; Sed 
those objective minds that are in bondage to the letter 5 С]: 
temptation and a snare. Its archaeological value, 88 atè 

lection of specimens of medieval carving, is, however, ; 
considerable. ent Buildings й 


“Gothic Ornaments selected from various Anci ised Edition. 
England and France? By Augustus Pugin. МУ e 042 Court Road, 
London: J. Tiranti & Co., 13 Maple Street, Tottenham 
Price 125. 6d. 
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THE KINGS MEWS AT CHARING CROSS. 


By ARTHUR STRATTON, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


N the days when Charing was a rural hamlet beside the 

I Thames, midway between the Royal domain of West- 
minster and the Temple Bar entrance to the City of 
London, it was known far and wide for the “ King's Meuse" 
no less than for its beautiful Eleanor Cross. Both have long 
since been demolished, but the memory of the one survives 
n the numerous so-called “mews” found wherever stabling 
or horses was set up in times when the only means of com- 
nunication was by road, and of the other in the modern 
ll-placed erection: within the tailings of the courtyard of 
sharing Cross Station. The changes brought about in this 
ocality by the opening up of new streets and Open spaces, 
nd by the advent of the railway, are very marked. If the 
zloucestershire scribe, who published in a collection of 


up to it, was as inspiring as that in any capital of | 
but it was not till too late that its possibilities we; 
realised, and now London's one attempt at a national 
ment in a monumental setting calls forth nothing but 

from every travelled connoisseur of the arts. It- 
however, to say that Trafalgar Square would neve 
been formed at all had it not been for the fact tl 
" meuse" had necessitated the preservation of a larg 
area thereabouts all through the centuries. The me 
streets and. buildings that grew up around it gradually 
formed the open country shown in the quaintly-draw 
by Ralph Agas, made in the reign of Queen Elizabetl 
of which is here reproduced—into a busy quarter, whi 
absorbed in course of time into the ever-growing 54 


THE VILLAGE OF CHARING, SHOWING THE ROYAL MEWS CIRCA 1560. 
К, Spring Gardens ; L. Church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 
From the Bird's-eye Map by Ralph Agas. 


grams in 1614 one called “ London's Progresse," * could 
it now he would have far more reason than in his day 
exclaim : 

Why, how now, Babel, whither wilt thou build ? 

I see old Holborne, Charing-crosse, the Strand 

Are going to St. Giles his in the field ; 

Saint Katernes she shakes Wapping by the hand : 

And Hoggesdon will to Hy-gate ere't be long, 

London is got a great way from the streame. 


it real “improvements” have been effected is beyond doubt, 
as was inevitable, many interesting landmarks had to be 


Westminster "; but, through whatever vicissitudes the lo 
may have passed, the large open space occupied. by the “ ( 
Meuse" was always retained, and it is recorded on all 
sequent maps down to the present day. As early, at 

as the fourteenth century, the King's hawks and falcons 
kept here, and from the cages in which the birds were 
when moulting the establishment was known as a * me 
a term derived from the French muer, to change or m 
Such it continued till the year 1534, when the King’s ' 


stabling " in Lomesbury, now Bloomsbury, having been b 
Hanrı WITT sanaa A tha hannan amd amtaa م‎ 1 % ^ 


. Charing Cross.” 1006. 
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numbers of hawks were no longer required.* According to 
reliable authorities, “ Geoffrey Chaucer, either in the reign 
of Richard II or in the first year of the subsequent reign, 
was Clerk of the King’s Works and of the Mews at Charing”; + 
but, fortunately for the poet, he was permitted to execute 
some of his duties by deputy. The retention of the name 
9 meuse" was illogical when the uses of the establishment 
were changed, and from it has arisen the absurdity of calling 
any collection of stabling for horses a “mews,” while the 
incongruity is even more apparent in these days when so 
many old establishments retain that name but have been 
entirely given up to the accommodation of motor-driven 
vehicles ! 

The stable buildings, as enlarged and fitted up for the re- 
ception of the King's 


: Р f 
horses in the time o 224 


Henry VIII, were 
largely rebuilt in the 


a mm 


and Mary, and with в 
various modifications - 

from time to time they 

existed right down to a 

the reign of George IV. | 
Apart from the ! 
stables, coach-houses ЕШ A 
and other necessary 

buildings, lodgings for 
some of the numerous 
officials connected with 
the Mews were pro- 
vided, and it is also 
evident that lodgings 
were acquired by State 
officials other than 
those connected with 
the Mews, from the 
entry in Pepys's Diary 
under the date March 
19, 1664-5, “. . . and 
So we went to Creed's 
new lodging in the 
Mewes and there we 
found Creed with his 
parrot on his shoul. 
der . . ."1 Various 
maps indicate the ex- 
tensive ranges of non- 
descript buildings 


nU 


* See J. Holden Mac- 
michael in “Тһе Story of 
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which for centuries enclosed the three yards. The “Great 
or Lower Meuse” measured about 366 ft. long and 194 ft. 
broad, and was approached from Charing Cross; the “Green 
or Upper Meuse" was 184 ft. long and 136 ft. broad, entered 
from Castle Street; while the “ Back or Dung-hill Meuse,” 
with its approach in Hedge Lane, was smaller than either 
of these and very irregular in shape, owing to the bend 
of the enclosing street ón the west side. Hedge Lane was 
still so called in the days of Dr. Johnson, and with the 
Haymarket and Leicester Fields commemorated the rural 
character of the neighbourhood, but its name was changed 
later to Whitcomb Street, and since the formation of Pall 
Mall East its lower end, where it ran into Cockspur Street, 
has ceased to exist. 
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F.S.A. Voll Ds iu PLAN OF THE MEWS EARLY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Traced from a hand-drawn plan ma 


de about 1730, and adapted for publication by Arthur Stratton. 


THE KING'S MEWS AT CHARING CROSS. 


From a carefully dimensioned hand-drawn plan in the British 
Museum, illustrated on the opposite page, the exact disposition 
f all the buildings around and within the yards as they stood 
t the beginning of the eighteenth century is recorded: these 
ıcluded a large “ riding-house, grainery, and haye-barne," in 
ddition to equerries' lodgings. It is evident that they were an 
ccumulation of mediaeval and seventeenth-century buildings of 
o great architectural value, and that-there was no attempt at a 
rand approach, or, indeed, of anything to proclaim to the outer 
orld the importance of such an extensive royal establishment. 
/ritten on this very careful survey is the information that 
abling was provided for 177 horses, and that of these 76 were 
ied by His Majesty, 85 by the Prince of Wales, and 16 


by the young Princesses; and this information helps 
the date of the survey early in the reign of Georg 
probably about the year 1730. There were also coach-t 
for 27 coaches, and a horse-pond in the larger or “ 
Meuse." From the constant references made to it, the | 
Pond was evidently often used in the good old-fashion« 
as a “ducking-pond " for pickpockets and other recalci 
persons; for, although within the precincts of the Mews, 
appears to have been a public thoroughfare through this 
Certain it is that there was always a pond of some sc 
the spot shown (reference I9 on the plan), as it would 
been a necessary part of the establishment when used fe 
original purpose, and equally necessary later for wat 
the horses. 
Irregular ir 
setting-out and 
plorable on accou 
the dilapidated . 
into which many o 
buildings had fa 
early in the e 
teenth century at 
tion seems to have! 
directed to the 1 
for something to 
done. The Ele: 
Cross had been 
moved in 1647 and 
Sueur’s famed eq: 
trian statue of Char] 
set up in its pl 
shortly after the 
storation. The med 
val church of 
Martin -in-the- Fie 
too, close by on 
east side of the Mi 
had been pulled do: 
and its site occup 
by the  masterpi 
which James Gil 
erected after hav. 
prepared design af 
design. This was c 
secrated on October 
1726, but it w 
hemmed in by px 
buildings, so that 
stately portico coi 
not be seen to adve 
tage, and the mea 
ness of the who 
locality was painfu 
apparent. At wh 
period the thorou; 
remodelling of t 
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A DESIGN FOR AN EXTENSIVE MEWS, INTENDED 
PROBABLY FOR CHARING CROSS, MADE ABOUT 1720. 


Traced from the original in the British Museum, and adapted 
for publication by Arthur Stratton. 


design preserved in the British Museum, and illustrated 
above, presumably would not have been prepared. Although 
unmistakably in Wren's manner, there is no reliable evidence 
that he was the author of this striking design, which, how- 
ever, was never carried out; and it is here recorded as the 
work of an unknown hand about the year 1720. When the 
problem of the rebuilding of the Mews was undertaken within 
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CROSS. 


a few years of the preparation of this design, James Gibbs 
was at work close by; but it was William Kent who was 
entrusted with the work, doubtless through the influence of the 
Earl of Burlington, “the Mecenas of architecture in England, 
and at the time Master of the Horse to George the Second." 
The credit of the design of many buildings was freely given to 
Burlington, although he cannot, in the nature of things, have 
done more than bring the amateur's cultured mind and critical 
faculty to bear upon them. Kent’s building was finished by 
the year 1732, six years after the completion of St. Martin's 
Church. Every stone of it was cleared away eighty-six years 
ago, but it is possible to show exactly what it was like both 
internally and externally, because many careful drawings of it 
were made before its demolition. On the survey prepared in 
1796, reproduced on the preceding page, its plan and position 
are determined. It was 235 ft. long, exclusive of the annexe 
at the east end, and 55 ft. deep, and it provided stalls for fifty- 
six horses. A vaulted archway right through the centre of the 
building allowed free access between the “Green ” or Upper 
Meuse and the “Great” or Lower Meuse, and two staircases led 
to the floor above. The facade, an elevation of which is given on 
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DESIGN BY WILLIAM KENT FOR PROPOSED ENTRANCE TO THE KING'S MEWS. 


Reproduced from the original Drawing in the Soane Museum. 


THE 


KING'S MEWS АТ CHARING CROSS. 


SOUTH VIEW OF THE MEWS, 1827. 
From a Pencil Sketch by |. Buckler, dated June 12, 1827. 


"page, was designed on Palladian principles. Kent was at 
best when designing on these lines, and he worked in the 
e vein some ten years later when engaged on the Horse 
rds in Whitehall. 

This stable building, with its strong centrepiece and subor- 
te end features crowned with cupolas, immediately attracted 
ntion, for the author of that interesting but very critical 
iew,"* published anonymously in 1734, wrote: “Тһе 
les in the Meuse are certainly a very grand and noble 


‘ames Ralph. “A critical review of the Public Buildings, Statues, and 
nents in and about London and Westminster." 1734. 


building, but they are in a very singular taste: a mixture 

Rustick and the Gothique together; the middle gate is 
after the first, and the tower over the two others in the la 
will not take upon me to determine whether this is a fa 
no, or whether any other kind of building would have : 
the purpose as well: but this I am sure of, that unles 
other wretched buildings are pull'd down, and the corres 
ing wings are made to answer the bulk already rais'd, ı 
the area is laid out in the most just and elegant manner 
the whole laid open to the street, it will add a new reflecti 
our taste, for beginning so many expensive undertakings 
out finishing one." The misuse of the term “ Gothique 
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this quotation is curious, but obviously refers to the e 
which, showing a fretted outline against the sky, must nav 
struck the writer as being so remote from his idea of classic 
correctness as to warrant the use of this term of opprobrium. 
He continues: “I wish too that a view open'd from hence 
to St Martin's Church: I don't know any one of the modern 
buildings about town which better deserves such an advantage : 
the portico is at once elegant and august, and the steeple anaye 
it ought to be consider’d as one of the most tolerable in town. 
Thus early was a voice raised in protest against the injustice to 
Gibbs’s masterpiece, but it was close on a century before it 
was heeded. Writers on London, one after another deplored 
the fact that such buildings as these two by Gibbs and Kent 
should be stranded in a wilderness of banalities. One says, with 
reference to the stable block: **. . . after viewing this edifice 
it is impossible not to be offended at the wretched buildings 
that form the other sides of the square, and which make it 
look like a common inn-yard."* Another wrote: 4... the 
style of the structure is well adapted to the purpose ; the 
rusticated Doric arch in the centre, and the subordinate ones 
under the cupolas, are well designed, and have a bold effect. 
If the other sides of the court were made to correspond, 
agreeable to the original intention, and a suitable entrance 
to the whole opened from Charing Cross, these stables would 
constitute one of the great ornaments in the metropolis.” + 
Nevertheless, all this time they remained hidden away behind 
“wretched buildings," for only a small part of Kent's scheme 
had been carried out. The survey of 1796 shows, as a matter 
of fact, much the same conglomeration of buildings around 
the three yards as that of 1730. There are the same three 
entrances—one from Charing Cross, one from Whitcomb 
Street, as Hedge Lane was then known, and one from Castle 
Street; but none of them was a dignified approach, or indeed 
anything better than the entrance to one of the innumerable 
inn-yards to be found in any country town. Kent prepared 
at least one appropriate design for a stately entrance from 
Charing Cross. This is preserved in Sir John Soane's Museum 
and reproduced on page 122. The claims of such a masterly 
design as this must have been difficult to resist, recalling as 
it does, in tbe treatment of the piers surmounted by prancing 
horses, those formerly beside the “ Abreuvoir," or horse-pond, 
at the Cháteau de Marly-le-Roi—the combined work of the 
sculptor Guillaume Coustou and the architect Mansard. But 
presumably wiser counsels prevailed, and some embryo town- 
planner foresaw that the site was too valuable as 
to be encumbered for all time by stable buildings. 
the project was abandoned, and the coffee- 
booksellers' shops were left awhile longer in a 
disarray, as eighteenth-centur 
enlightened.architect, howeve 
houses should be formed, “ 
be called King's Square, and 
in the centre.” t 
Immediately to the north of t 
neighbourhood was maintained 
it to deteriorate by reason o 
inevitably accompanied a huge 
of even royal horses, and late 


a focal point 
Accordingly 
houses, inns, and 
ll their picturesque 
y prints abundantly prove. One 
r, proposed that a square of elegant 
which might with great propriety 
a statue of His Majesty be erected 


he Mews the status of the 
, In spite of the tendency for 
f the low associations which 
establishment for the stabling 


in the seventeenth century at 
least one town house owned 


9 r by a nobleman preserved the 
amenities of a residential quarter. The Duke of Monmouth 


* J. Noorthouck. “A New Histor of London includi i ۴ 
Bu ке y on including Westminster and 


f Thomas Malton. «A Pictures 
Westminster." 1792. Vol. I. 
1 John Gwynn. 


que Tour through the Cities of London and 


“ London and Westminster Improved." 1766, 


is known to have had a house in Hedge Lane, close to the 
Mews, in 1680,* and the stables adjoining are shown in Ogilby 
and Morgan's map published in 1677. The School and 
Library built by Archbishop Tenison, in the foundation of 
which John Evelyn interested himself in 1684, was also near 
by, facing the '* Green Meuse” in Castle Street, and on the 
north side of the Mews, lying between St. Martin's Lane, 
Castle Street, Duke Street, and Heming's Row, was St. Martin's 
burial ground, given to the parish in 1606 by James I 
Southwards, however, in the area bounded by Charing Cross 
and St. Martin's Lane, nothing more reputable than ''Queen 
Elizabeth’s Bath" can be referred to. This was a little 
square building of fine brick, probably of fifteenth-century 
date, which was not removed till early in the nineteenth 
century. The locality, in fact, was not a very desirable one, 
and it was the scene of perpetual street brawls, for the 
“ Watch House,” or lock-up, opposite the portico of St. Martin's 
Church, seems to have been more often full than empty. The 
island on which stood the statue of Charles I was long 
enclosed within iron railings, and it had become a noted 
shoeblacks’ station. The poet John Gay seized upon this 
in “Trivia; or, the Art of walking the Streets of London by 
Day,” § when he wrote— 


The Goddess plunges swift beneath the flood, 

And dashes all around her showers of mud ; 

The youth strait chose his post; the labour ply’d 
Where branching streets from Charing Crosse divide ; 
His treble voice rebounds along the Meuse, 

And White-hall echoes—* Clean your Honour's shoes.” 


Unfortunate in its surroundings, and doomed from the first 
because of its position, Kent's royal stable, except for the space 
of a few years just before its demolition, was never E to 
advantage. Nearly all the extant sketches of it, such as Mi 
made by Thomas Malton about 1794, and by J. Buckler ime a 
both here reproduced, show the steeple of St. Martin sint e 
distance, as seen above the squalor of the intervening кше 
enclosing the east side of the * Great Meuse." But “эр 
was as impressive internally as externally is certain; the ДЕ 
double arcades with vaulted compartments over the stalls, s 
central panelled ceiling from which depended well-designe 
lamps, made up a picture which appealed to more than one 
artist of repute. (See Plate II.) 4 
It was here that the splendid cream-coloured horses 156 
on State occasions, which George I had brought over Da 
Hanover, were stabled ; near by were houses for the e on 
including the magnificent State coach designed by Sir W E 2 
Chambers. Sumptuous indeed must have been the nl 
which constantly emerged from an entourage neither medi je 
nor modern, and the incongruity of this state of affairs жы 
have been apparent to all. But before long “ ue Жэ 
at Charing Cross were not only talked of, but were d ВМ 
put in hand. It was under George IV that “the splen i "T 
useful improvements were effected in the Metropolis w^ di 
according to Elmes, “will render the name of Wir BU 
Fourth as illustrious in the British annals as that of o al 
in those of Rome.”|| He it was who, in 1824, caused the ite 
stud, gilt coach, and all the residences of officers БОЛОВ 
with them to be removed to newly erected buildings а Jo 
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ы [airs from 
* Narcissus Luttrell. “А brief Historical Relation oí State Affairs 
September 1678 to April 1714." 
f This was cleared away in 1829. Ё d build 
1 Drawings of this interesting but doubtless mis-name 
found in “ Archzologia,” Vol. XXV. 
$ John Gay. “ Poems on Several Occasions." 1720. 
|| James Elmes. “ Metropolitan Improvements." 1827. 
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ІНЕ KING'S MEWS AT CHARING CROSS. 


EXTERIOR OF THE MEWS, 1794. 
From an Aquatint by Thomas Malton. 


Buckingham Palace, which still exist as altered by Blore. For 
a time Cross's celebrated menagerie from Exeter 'Change found 
a home in the discarded Mews ; after that Kent's block was chris- 
tened a “National Repository," and used for the exhibition of 
all manner of inventions, manufactures, and science and art 
objects of general interest; then, for a time, the Public Records 
were placed there. It was at this period that it was a con- 
spicuous feature in the newly opened up vista from Pall Mall 
East to St. Martin's Lane, and in the engraving by T. H. 
Shepherd, reproduced on the next page, itis seen fronting on to 
the new street. By that time Sir Robert Smirke, R.A., had 
erected the fine building on the south side of Pall Mall East for the 
Royal College of Physicians which had migrated from Warwick 
Lane, in the City,* and its imposing portico figures in the 
foreground, while that of St. Martin's is seen in the distance. 
The voice of 1734, echoed finally by Elmes, had not been 

'aised in vain, but no sooner had it been listened to than it was 
'ealised that the problem had only been half solved. Some- 
hing more drastic needed to be done. When the project to 
mild a new Royal Academy of Arts was being discussed in 1826, 
he site of the “Great Meuse" narrowly escaped being built 
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abandoned, and when the National Gallery was | 
Royal Academy found a home, for a while, within 
Eventually, by the year 1830, the whole area was c 
every trace of the Mews, and the lay-out of Trafalga: 
proceeded with. Kent's building had to be sacrifice 
case, because, apart from its inappropriateness to 

other than that for which it was designed, it was no 
with the north and south axis of the projected squi 
site had been wisely selected for the National Galler 
was building from 1832 to 1838, from the design of 

Wilkins, R.A. It is significant, however, that a sma 
was voted for its erection than for the Royal st 
Windsor, and it was partly built out of the materia 
from the Mews, while, for the sake of economy, the 

from Carlton House were re-used in its portico. ТІ 
pletion of Trafalgar Square seems to have been cai 
in a leisurely fashion, for it was not finished till aboi 
although the statue of Nelson on the top of Railton's 
had been set up in 1843. 

The plan reproduced on the next page, showing T 
Square and the surrounding buildings with the King' 
superposed, makes clear the positions of the existing b 
in relation to Kent's Royal stable and the three ya 
is interesting to note that the two fountains carry 
traditional use of water hereabouts, for the one pre 
coincides with the old horsepond, and the other is clos 
so-called ** Queen Elizabeth's Bath.” 

In the course of such wholesale clearances as ha 
effected by 1840, it was inevitable that amongst the débr 
should have been some buildings of distinction. Nu 
inns, taverns, and booksellers' shops, teeming with assoc 
disappeared, amongst them the little shop at the '* 
gate of Tom Payne, the book-seller, which was known 


THE "NEW OPENING" TO ST. MARTIN'S CHURCH CIRCA 1825. 


With Kent's Royal Stables (then the “National Repository”) on the left, and Smirke's Royal College of 
Physicians on the right. 


Literary Coffee-House" because of its crowd of literary fre- 
quenters. At least one lament was penned in verse: 


I miss already with a tear 

The Mews-gate public house, 
Where many a gallant Grenadier 
Did lustily carouse.* 


But one really fine Classic fagade 
was also swept away. This was 
the front of the Phoenix Fire- 
Engine House, the original station 
of this old-established insurance 
company founded in 1782. It 
stood in Cockspur Street, abutting 
on the south-west angle of the 
“Great Meuse" (see plan on 
page 121 for its position). It 
was designed by Thomas Leverton 
(1743-1824), the surveyor to the 
Phoenix Fire Insurance Company, 
and a gifted architect, who left 
many evidences of his skill in 
London. The design, which was 
bold and eminently expressive 
of the purpose of the office, is 
‘fortunately preserved in the 
beautiful water-colour drawing by 
Thomas Malton, reproduced on 
Plate I. 

Chantrey said that “to con- 
ceive a national monument worthy 
of this magnificent site is no easy 
task"; had the most been made 
of the possibilities offered, it 
ought to have been the noblest 
Place in Europe. As it hap- 
pened, the work was carried out 
during a period when mechani- 
cal perfection was considered to 


* From the ballad, “A Lamentation 
over the ‘Golden Cross,’ Charing Cross.’ 
By Thomas Crofton Croker. 1854. 


THE KING'S MEWS AT CHARING CROSS. 

be of more value than personal expres. 
sion, and as a result we have in Trafalgar 
Square a Place which, whilst big in scale 
and simple in conception, suffers from 
an adamantine hardness of detail much 
to be deplored. 

Many changes have overtaken London 
in the last hundred years, but nowhere 
has such a transformation taken place 
as here. The site of Kent's building has 
been appropriated by Wilkins, and Barry 
has produced order where confusion 
reigned before. An academic standard— 
unfortunately not of the highest—has 
been set up, and, save for the perpetua- 
tion of old-time names, all traces of the 
past have disappeared. Only by a power- 
ful effort of the imagination can one now 
people the locality with the scenes of 
revelry and pageantry associated with it 
in the days when the courtyards of the 
King's Mews stood there. 

My thanks ave due io Mr. Waller 
Spiers, F.S.A., for access to original 


drawings in Sir Fohn Soane’s Museum, and for valued assis- 
tance.—A. S. 
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PLAN OF TRAFALGAR SQUARE WITH THE KING'S MEWS SUPERPOSED. 
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A SEVE 


NTEENTH-CENTURY FARMHOUSE AT BENHAI 
SUFFOLK. 


By HARRY SIRR, F.R.LB.A. 


rs Walnut Tree Farmhouse has 
seen perhaps as few changes in its furniture and internal 
arrangements as any in the neighbourhood. Not large, 
it is sufficiently roomy and comfortable for its contented 


Е: the past hundred yea 


interesting associations of the house; and, besi 
recall quaint recipes quite seriously advised in e 
Housekeeper’ s Pocket-book of 1751, one of several olc 
discovered in a cupboard on the chamber floor. 
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128 A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY FARMHOUSE. 


Bart., in character, possibly, not unlike that of the house 
of Walnut Tree Farm. In 1790 the second house was pulled 
down by Sir William Rush, who erected, it is said, a fine 
mansion with a front of white Suffolk brick and Portland-stone 
dressings, and containing an elegant tea-room with an enriched 
ceiling ornamented with the twelve signs of the Zodiac. This 
house afterwards was added to by Admiral Sir Hyde Parker. 
The present house was erected by Mr. Edward Hollond, and is 
within six hundred yards of the farmhouse already introduced. 


HALL aw BEDROOM OVER 
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brought white lilies to the pond which is within easy reach, 
and with reason it has been remarked that never in his day 
could have been seen the glorious display witnessed in recent 
years. Two large beeches, an evergreen oak, arbutus and 
other shrubs surround the garden; and an old mulberry and 
old fig tree, two or three fine Irish yews, Banksian roses, roses 
of York and Lancaster, the allspice shrub or calycanthus of 
delicious fragrance, rue, southernwood, lilies of the valley, and 
other old-world plants, all well on towards their first century, 
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DETAILS OF INTERIOR. 


Amongst the lords and owners whose records have been trans- 
mitted with singular care may be instanced the Earls and 
Dukes of Suffolk, some of the Dukes of Norfolk, and also 
a succession of baronets who bore the family name of 
Duke. 

Walnut Tree Farmhouse looks: southward, over a small 
garden, towards meadows where someone in days gone by 


testify to the care and judgment with which the garden was 
stocked and replenished for posterity. . Moreover, the front of 
the house is covered with pomegranate, Pyrus japonica, white 
clematis, and the English rose. The orchard on the east of 
the house was planted with trees well chosen, prolific bearers 
in their prime; and now young trees here and there fill gaps 
when the old at last bow to the inevitable. 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY FARMHOUSE. 


ny matter-of-fact person who could lack 
ion of the charm of such a place, the o 
simplicity of the house and surroundings. But the modern 


man of experience might reasonably point to an error of judg- 
ment of a seventeenth-century builder who made the lower 


floor generally near the ground level at a time when there were 


odel by-laws either to guide or worry him. | 
T Areal erection of the building will be gained by study- 


ing it according to the practical methods of an architect, and 


One envies not a 
appreciat 


recently, paved with square slabs of stone. Conv 
at hand, and opening from the lobby, are the cel 
an ample pantry, also a glass and china cupboard 
shaped. The lobby leads to the staircase hall, fror 
the parlour may be entered, likewise the little s 
room fitted with floor bins, it may be at a date sub 
to the erection of the house. Lavatory accomm 
doubtless later still, is found at the back through a d 
which dim tradition suggests may have led to a pov 
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130 A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY FARMHOUSE. 


On the other end of the house the offices begin—the kitchen 
off the entrance, and the back-house, dairy and creamhouse in a 
long wing at a right angle, while the brewhouse, contiguous 
both to kitchen and back-house, is under another roof. When 
it was customary in bygone days and three or four farm hands 
lived in, their sleeping-place here was on the upper floor of the 
brewhouse. A set of sleeping-rooms over the long wing 
(apparently heightened some years ago) is reached by a stair- 
case from the back-house, and from the kitchen another small 
staircase gives access to the chamber floor. 

An alteration was made in 1871 by widening the passage 
from the main staircase on the chamber floor, probably with 
the object of giving floor area, so that the passage might 
occasionally be converted to bedroom use; and Suffolk white 
bricks were used for the external facing, beginning from the 
ground. 

The building is mainly of timber construction upon a plinth 
of brickwork, and the external faces are chiefly plastered. 
Some of the long wing, however, again in recent times, has 
been faced with white Suffolk bricks, but the old timber 
construction is visible in the interior on the ground storey. 
There are two offsets to the plinths of plastered fronts, and the 
red bricks measure in height Irin. over four courses. On 
some elevations the oak sill-piece of the timber framing some 
seven inches deep is exposed to view on top of the plinth. The 
plastering on the east gabled end is lined-in in panels covered 
with a pattern of alternating diagonal “ pricking.” Probably 
the plastering of the other elevations has been refaced (there 
are some indications of this), and prior to this had been treated 
similarly or with panels finished by “ combing.” 

Much, if not all, of the roof-timbering is of oak. In the 
lofts over the main house the slopes, collars, and ashlaring are 
lathed and plastered with stuff full of hair well squeezed between 
the laths, and generally not exceeding half an inch in thickness. 
When some lathing was broken away owing to misadventure 
the plastering fell in a considerable piece, and pliable, not 
unlike some thick felt fabric, proving the workman's thorough 
understanding of what plastering really should be. Outside, 
the roofing-tiles, much darkened by age and weather and partly 
covered with lichens of vivid green and gamboge hues, show 
in view a margin of 3in. They are bedded in mortar on laths 
of fir; these may not be the original laths, which one would 
suspect to have been of oak. The chimney-stacks must 
have become shaky, for they have been rebuilt entirely in 
white Suffolk bricks. The flat plastered eaves soffit is ro} in. 
in projection, and the plain bargeboards at the gables are 
treated at the feet in a familiar Suffolk manner. 

The pedimented entrance doorway is in wood. The mul- 
lioned and transomed windows are very simply detailed, 
effective in appearance and in protecting the interior from 
weather; the woodwork is light in substance, but sufficiently 
strong. The frames are almost flush with the face of the 
outside plaster, and one sill of wood serves each opening. The 
casements which open are of flat wrought-iron framework, 
1) in. wide, with nicely formed small scroll-shaped fastenings, 
good examples of simple smith’s work. Half-inch lead cames 
enclose the glass in panes averaging 8in. wide by gin. high. 
Other leaded glazing, in the offices chiefly, is of diagonal or 
diamond pattern. 

The hall and parlour and the bedrooms above them are 
` designed interiors with panelled walls (painted white, except 
the parlour, which is finished a pale green) in the fashion that 
had almost become established at the time the house was built. 
A coloured landscape was painted on the panel over the 
parlour chimneypiece and remains undisturbed. Most of the 


doors have angle strap-hinges with arms about r$ in. wide 
and roin. long, and the plain brass-cased rim-locks, 63 in. long 
by 4 in. high, have r£ in. by 14 in. oval brass handles delicately 
shaped. | 

To see the deal flooring of the bedrooms is a real pleasure 
on account both of the “figure” and the very close joints, 
The boards vary in width (e.g., 53 in., 6 in., 63 in., 7} in., 8in)), 
and have mitred margins at the hearths. Concern sometimes 
finds expression about a summer treatment of fireplaces. The 
custom of this house was to have spare sets of brass bars which 
were substituted for the iron bars of the grates after winter: 
and assuredly these brass bars would have been kept beautifully 
bright to relieve their black surroundings. The kitchen bed. 
room is interesting for doorways earlier in character than those 
of the main house, and the fireplace recessed—incidental to the 
climb of the kitchen and back-house flues—is quite a feature 
with old 5in. white tiles, and only a couple of Dutch blue 
subject tiles, around the grate, and a hearth in g in. squares of 
good grey marble. The strap-hinges of the doors have more 
character than others noticed, and are Jacobean in style. 
Much in the building is reminiscent of Tudor construction; 
some of the chamfered beams have stops roughly shaped, but 
generally the beams in the Classic rooms have little beads on 
the angles. The chief rooms and staircase of simple Classic 
treatment following orthodox patterns are a little surprise, 
pleasant to an appreciative stranger, though something of a 
hint of what is discoverable within might be derived at the 
entrance doorway. 

Though the floors in the lofts have sunk here and there, due 
probably to overloading, the carpentry is very fair traditional 
work with: beams and timbers of good dimensions showing 
no signs of weakness in framing. The wind-bracing and 
common rafters are of rough timber that required little con- 
version. The joinery is good, appropriate to the scale of the 
house, and the detail of the Classic rooms—dado-rails, panel- 
lings, etc.—is delicate and refined. Light in substance—the 
mullioned windows have already been noticed—this joinery 
work has no appearance of weakness. On the other hand, it is 
noticeable where there are sash-windows the bars are very 
substantial. It may be interesting to mention that the doors 
in the kitchen bedroom are only rin. and 1} іп. in thickness 
respectively. The lightness of the lattice-work, for instance 
that of the screen and its doorway between the dairy and the 
creamhouse, is also noticeable. Sufficiently strong 1}in. by gin. 
vertical laths, about т} іп. apart, are secured to 34 in. by $i. 
ledges of the gate, which are fixed to 31 in. by ¿ in. stiles; the 
laths finishing flush with the stiles. 
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“PRICKING” ON EXTERNAL PLASTERING. 


—— —À— 


ROUBILIAC AND POND. 


By HERBERT С. ANDREWS. 


N addition has recently been made to the Shakespeare vaggio. Many years after, Nollekens, who had a bc 
A Exhibition, at the Victoria and Albert Museum, in the lection of Pond, summed him up as one who ** used 


form of a tracing of the Chandos portrait, lent by old drawings for Hudson." [This refers to Hudsc 

Mr. Randall Davies. This tracing, which bears the inscription collection of drawings. Of Hudson himself the st 
“ Shakespeare from y* original picture, A.P," was executed by that he, although reputed a competent judge апа. 
Arthur Pond, the eighteenth-century engraver and painter. mistook an etching by Benjamin Wilson for a К 
The Chandos portrait, which now hangs in the National Presumably Pond assisted him in identifying ғ 
Portrait Gallery, has been ascribed variously to Richard drawings in his collection.] In 1734-35 he published 


Burbage the actor, or John Taylor, a contemporary amateur under the title of “ Imitations of Italian Masters." 
painter. Sir Sidney Lee suggests Jansen or Van Somer as its produced a similar work containing twenty-five « 
author, and believes it to have been painted from fanciful after Ghezzi and others. Subsequently he. collabo: 
descriptions after the George к 
poet's death. In- ^j] the public 
herited by Sir Wil- 1 “Тһе Hea 
liam Davenant from | trious Pe 
Joseph Taylor, who Great Brit: 
is said to have been engraved 
the first impersonator | a 
of Hamlet, and per- | 220 : 
haps a brother of 3 D ue ( 
John Taylor, it was | D S à Su 
bought after Dave- dis 
nant's death by tion ша 
Betterton the actor. ae 
The next owner was E tu 
Mr. Keck, of the | RD 
Temple, who gave : Е p 
forty guineas for it at = | 5 | 
the sale of Betterton's = | Prepared a 
: E | edition was] 
effects, and from him al E 
Mr. Nicholl, of Mich. = This edition 
enden House, South- Жыр: 
gate, Middlesex, in- egrave 1 
herited it. So far it же 
had undergone no Y Sisters] 
restoration, and was possa 
still in its original Nicholl of S 
state when Pond saw Esq." Thi 
it in Mr. Nicholl's weary extr 
possession. abis. «Nu 
Born about the EO 
year 1705, Arthur about the yed 
Pond had, after being ET EN 
educated as a youth work-and ds 
in London, made a is obl 
reputation primarily plate. 
as an etcher and en- In the eig 
graver. He was century Ita 
equally skilful in particularly 
aquatint, or in the had. becsi 
chalk and crayon Масса of af] 
manner; but, refrain- 


ing from original 
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polite circles which accrued therefrom. Among the former, 
Joseph Wilton the sculptor, after three years' study at Paris 
under Pigalle, went on with Roubiliac to Rome in 1747. 
Roubiliac's stay appears to have been short, but Wilton made 
the city his home for four yeırs, and then spent another four 
yearsin Florence before returning to England. The friendship 
thus formed between the two sculptors continued unimpaired 
until Roubiliac's death. In 1761 we find Wilton exhibiting a 
bust of Roubiliac at the Society of Artists' exhibition at Spring 
Gardens, and Roubiliac returned the compliment with the bust 
of Wilton which is now at the Royal Academy. 

The record of Pond's friendship with Roubiliac opens with 
a similar trip. In 1752 Pond, but newly elected F.R.S. and 
F.S.A., went with Roubiliac, who had only recently married a 
lady of considerable wealth, to Rome, in order to make a brief 
study of Italian art under his guidance. They were accom- 
panied by Hudson the painter, and old master of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who went merely in order to be able to boast that he 
had been there. While on the road out, when between Mont 
Cenis and Turin, they encountered Reynolds, who was on his 
homeward journey after a three years’ sojourn at Rome. This 
visit had a very different effect upon the three companions— 
Pond the student, Roubiliac the teacher and guide, and Hudson 
the tripper; for Pond not only exchanged the graver for the 
brush, but also forsook the classical for contemporary portraiture, 
as if in despair at ever being able to rival the works of art he 
saw there; Roubiliac, who had gone not to study but to admire, 
and who subsequently confessed to Reynolds that all he had 
achieved appeared ‘‘ meagre and starved, as if made of nothing 
but tobacco pipes,” in comparison with Bernini’s work, was 
encouraged to greater efforts; while on Hudson it seems to 
have had no artistic influence whatever. 

Within a year after his return from Rome, Roubiliac com- 
pleted the monument to Admiral Sir Peter Warren in West- 


minster Abbey, and then commences the story of Garrick’s 
statue of Shakespeare, recorded in THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW for May. (One of the sketch models there mentioned 
was exhibited by Roubiliac at the Society of Artists’ exhibition 
at Spring Gardensin 1761.) For this work Roubiliac may have 
made use of Pond’s tracing of the Chandos portrait, if indeed 
it were not taken expressly for this purpose ; but he certainly 
had a copy which Reynolds had painted. This copy, included in 
the sale of his effects on June 11, 1762, fetched, with seven other 
paintings in one lot, the sum of ten shillings! Old Flaxman, 
the father of John Flaxman, was the purchaser, and sold it to 
a stranger in the room for three guineas. Edmond Malone, 
who subsequently owned it, showed it to Reynolds, who 
acknowledged that he had painted it for Roubiliac. 

After his return from Rome, Pond resided at Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, and made as great a reputation in 
the painting of portraits as he had achieved previously in en- 
graving; those of Pope, William, Duke of Cumberland, and 
Peg Woffington being his best efforts. The last-named, which 
now hangs in the National Portrait Gallery, was finished but a 
short time before he passed away on September 9, 1758. 

Roubiliac, inspired perhaps by his friend's success, essayed 
his skill in the same line, and produced a portrait in oils of 
himself, which was exhibited at the Society of Artists’ exhibi- 
tion in 1761; this, which the catalogue describes as his first 
attempt, was probably also his last, for he died the following 
year. Walpole records that the portrait was afterwards in the 
possession of Mr. Smith, of Crown Court, Westminster, having 
fetched only three shillings and sixpence at the sale of the 
sculptor's effects. 

During his lifetime Pond, in addition to assisting Hudson 
in identifying drawings by Old Masters, had himself amassed a 
collection of considerable value, which was sold the following 
year, and realised over £1,400. 


RUINED 


THE four remarkable official photographs of the ruined 
Cloth Hall, Belfry, and Cathedral which are reproduced on 
Plates III and IV carry on one stage further the record of the 
terrible havoc wrought upon the once smiling town of Ypres. 
Views in our issue for January 1915 showed what Ypres was 
like before the Germans came upon it, and what it was like 
after the first bombardment. The views of its early state of 
ruin were sad enough to contemplate—the Cloth Hall roofless 
and broken, the Belfry half demolished, and the Cathedral 
interior strewn with the debris of fallen vaults and walls; but 
the views of the final state of ruin, now reproduced, are ten 
times more rueful, for they show us Ypres, after succeeding 
months of shot and shell, to be utterly shattered, a pitiful place 
of gaunt walls and dispiriting heaps of masonry and brickwork. 
How complete is the ruin of the Cloth Hall, the Belfry, and the 
streets round about the Grand’ Place the photographs on 
Plate III show, while from those on Plate IV we may see for 
ourselves what newspaper correspondents have told us—that 
the fabric of the Cathedral is completely ruined, the beautiful 
western tower hammered to bits by that god Thor of whom 
Heine spoke, and the interior piled high with the debris of the 
fallen structure. Well may be recalled what has already 
appeared in these pages: “ The destruction of Ypres means 
more to the Belgian people than words can express; it has 


YPRES 


inflicted a wound which will smart for many a day. To archi- 
tects it means that the world is so much the poorer by the loss 
of many finely-conceived buildings and much excellent crafts- 
manship. Vandalism in a town so steeped in history could 
result in nothing less. Inspiring architecture was to be encoun- 
tered all over Belgium, but Ypres was unique, and the Cloth 
Hall is no more. Belgium weeps for her devastated cathedrals, 
her ruined library, her churches and houses numbered by the 
score, and her Grand’ Place at Ypres. The civilised world 
mourns the relics of her glorious architecture, and there is no 
consolation. 

“Truly Belgium—the cockpit of Europe—is paying dearly 
in more than lives for her honour; paying with sumptuous 
buildings which can never be replaced, in spite of the idle 
boast emanating from Berlin that the German nation will 
build up greater and more splendid monuments than anything 
bequeathed by the Middle Ages. At the present time no one 
can tell how many towns will be reduced to tottering walls and 
smouldering embers—the ashes of their former splendour— 
when the flood of war has been turned back. But Louvain, 
Malines, Termonde, and Ypres are already in ruins, and some 
of the most precious heritages of the Middle Ages have been 
shattered by shell-fire and licked by flames kindled in the spirit 
of destruction.” 


View looking towards the Grand' Place. 
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DUBLIN AFTER THE REBELLION. 


Y arrangement with the Irish 
B Builder, we are able to give 
a series of views of Dublin 
as it appeared after the Rebellion of 
Easter week. Rumour led at first to 
the impression that half the City had 
been devastated, but, as may be seen 
from the plan on this page (where the 
destroyed portions are indicated by 
hatching), the actual damage, exten- 
sive though it is, was almost entirely 
confined to the Sackville Street area; 
outside this district the damage done 
to houses is slight only. 

Many large business premises have 
been destroyed, but fortunately the 
loss to the City of buildings of his. 
torical and architectural interest is 
surprisingly small; and this is the 
more remarkable when we remember 
that the Custom House, the Bank of 
Ireland, and Trinity College are all 
close to the area of acute disturbance. 

The building of the greatest interest that has suffered is the 
General Post Office. The main facades and the portico stand 
intact, but the interior has been completely gutted. It had only 
just been remodelled under the direction of Mr. J. Howard 
Pentland, R.H.A., Principal Surveyor to the Commissioners 
of Public Works in Ireland. The outer walls of granite appear 


to be quite sound, but the columns of the portico have been 
considerably chipped by bullets. 

After the Post Office the next most important building 
destroyed is the Royal Hibernian Academy House in Lower 
Here, too, the massive granite front wall still 


Abbey Street. 


THE GENERAL POST OFFICE AND A PORTION OF THE HOTEL MÉTROP 


stands; but the valuable collection of casts and portra 
the pictures in the annual exhibition which was being 
the time (including some paintings by Mr. John Laver: 
all perished. The Academy portraits included one of 
Johnston, the architect of the Post Office and of the A 
House, the latter building having been both desigr 
endowed by Johnston. The only things Mr. Joseph Ka 
R.H.A., the Resident Keeper of the Academy, was able 
were the two Royal Charters, the president's chain anc 
of office, insurance policies, a bank book, and an accoun 
Everything else was consumed, including Mr. Kavanagt 
art treasures and collections, the library, r 
and the series of portraits of Academy pre: 
extending back for nearly a century. Amo 
works of art destroyed were the original mo 
the keystones of the Custom House, by Smy: 
three valuable enamel miniatures by Boite. ^ 

Next to the Royal Hibernian Academy 
was a refined building of eighteenth-centur‘ 
occupied by the Irish Builder ; this also, w 
neighbours, was gutted, as the view on pag 
shows. 

The only other structure of any special 
tectural value which suffered during the Ret 
is the Presbyterian Church in Lower Abbey € 
which possessed a Classic portico of granite 
capable of restoration. 

The immediate cause of all the more s 
destruction was the fire which broke out and s 
from house to house. How it actuallv oriei 
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evidence of it remains. The precise amount of shelling in Sack- 
ville Street is not generally known, and there are now no visible 
traces of shells, such as may be seen at Liberty Hall, the Catholic 
Club, and the Young Men's Christian Association, where clean 
cuts were made through the walls. The destruction, therefore, 
may have been due to a combination of all three causes. One 
thing alone is clear, namely, that, once fairly started, the fire 
rapidly spread unchecked from house to house. The vast majority 
of the houses were old and of very inflammable construction, 
and most of them went like matchwood, and the few new houses 
in the affected area do not appear to have possessed anything 
of the nature of real fire-resisting construction. Not a trace 
of such is visible. Consequently there is very little to be 
learnt in the way of a constructional lesson that was not pre- 
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DUBLIN AFTER THE REBELLION. 


viously obvious. The older houses apparently went first and 
most completely; but the newer ones, although a few of the 
main walls still stand, fared little better. Naked steel beams 
and stanchions once again displayed their entire inability to 
withstand fire, and are for the most part bent and twisted, 
Іп а few cases they helped to keep up the walls to such an 
extent as possibly to render them capable of reconstruction 
but such cases are few and far between. Old granite-fronted 
buildings, like the Post Office and Messrs. Mitchell’s opposite 
fared about as well as any. Only one obvious truth can be 
deduced—that if anything like modern fire-resisting construc- 
tion had existed, even here and there, the fire might have been 
stayed and limited ; and had the steelwork been protected by 
concrete casing many walls would to-day be standing, and 
whole sections might possibly have 
been cut off from the fire. 

Turning to the replanning and 
rebuilding which must take place in 
the future, it is clearly the duty of 
the authorities concerned to see that 
the exceptional opportunities offered 
by the present state of the centre of 
Dublin are realised in a scheme that 
shall be worthy of the metropolis of 
Ireland. Two or three possible ini- 
provements in the way of town 
planning suggest themselves. The 
narrow congested upper part of North 
Earl Street should be widened. 
Some traders may not care to Ie 
establish their businesses, and there 
will be plenty of room to provide for 
any displaced by such widening. If 
Eden Quay were rebuilt on good 
lines, it would be a very important 
business place, and in time the line 
of quays would become what it ought 
to be in an improved Dublin, namely, 
a great and noble riverside frontage 
from the Custom House to the Kings- 
bridge. The escape of the Custom 
House and Kingsbridge Station from 
injury are matters for which we have 
reason to be thankful. The prob- 
lem of a site for the much-needed 
Roman Catholic Cathedral might 
also be solved, and the suitable plant- 
ing of the street with trees should also 
be taken in hand. Last, but not least, 
there should be a vigorous agitation 
for the removal of the Nelson Pillar 
from its present most unsuitable site 
to a more appropriate position in the 
Phoenix Park, or to the centre 0 
one of the city squares. As now 
placed it does irreparable mischief 
to the trading interests of the city, 
by cutting off north from south, and 
isolating Upper Sackville Street and 
the adjoining areas, as well as consti- 
tuting a most formidable obstruction 
to traffic, and spoiling Dublin's finest 
street. 

It is satisfactory to kN 
the Government intend to El 


“know that 
e help 


DUBLIN AFTER THE REBELLION. 


in the matter. A Bill is now being 
drawn up (1) to acquire and readjust 
street frontages immediately; (2) to 
acquire ground rents and other in- 
terests of destroyed property and sur- 
rounding property; (3) giving power 
to borrow and lend money for the re- 
construction of premises; and (4)giving 
power to control the purposes and 
design of all new property. The last 
clause, it will be noted, is the chief 
one from the architectural point of 
view, and it is to be hoped that, as 
the State is providing the funds, a 
coherent, uniform design for Sackville 
Street will be produced and insisted 
upon; a design meeting modern shop 
and cffice requirements in a proper 
way, while at the same time securing 
architectural harmony, style, and 
character. Commenting on this matter 
the Irish Builder says : **If individuals 
are permitted, untrammelled, to design 
separate structures the result will be 
disastrous. It is to be hoped that influence may be exerted to 
call together a committee of taste, comprising architects, artists, 
and business men, to discuss prompt measures and to act as 
a jury. The new street should be considered en bloc from 
the O'Connell Bridge to the Rotunda. The reparation of the 
General Post Office is a sine qua non as a centre-piece, so to 
speak. The limitations of party walls, etc., must not be 
suffered to defeat the objects of a grand scheme. The greater 
issue should be that of commanding palazzo blocks to a 
uniform silhouette. The result, need we say, would be worth 
the trouble, and an object-lesson for architects from all over 
the world. Dublin has suffered from the baneful results of an 
excess of English influence; not the models of the masters 
of the great Renaissance, but the imitation of the cheap current 
architecture of England, as reflected in the illustrated building 
papers of the last thirty years, and the efforts of English 
experimentalists with great names in Ireland in the past. 
Inherently the Irish ought to be an artistic race, but no one 


THE MUNSTER AND LEINSTER BANK AND MESSRS. CLERY'S PREMISES, 1. 
SACKVILLE STREET, AS SEEN FROM THE BASE OF THE NELSON PILL/ 


can say they are to-day. But with such examples of 
architecture in Dublin as those of Cassels, Ivory, 
Gandon, Papworth, and Mulvanny, it ought not 
impossible to achieve something worthy of the tir 
the place.” 

In connection with this survey of what has been de 
it is opportune to give some account of the chief t 
affected—the Post Office. Its design belongs to the 
Roman phase of the Neo-Classic, as understood in Eng 
the close of the eighteenth century ; Johnston, in fact 
posed the elevation of a well-known London structure 
purpose—namely, the facade of the East India House, 
until 1861, stood in Leadenhall Street. In 1798 Richar 
surveyor to the East India Company, made a des 
rebuilding the ‘‘ House,” but after Jupp’s death in 1799 
Holland, who previously claimed to have originated the 
Roman style, prepared a fresh design, which was carri 
being in 1800. This facade, 
few trifling alterations, was v 
lifted by Johnston for the ( 
Post Office at Dublin. The 
man, however, did not labour 
the disadvantage of erecting a 
in such a narrow thoroughf 
Leadenhall Street, and he 4 
liberty to project six Ionic co 
each of 4 ft. 4 in. diameter, o 
public way. The architect ha 
to deal with 223 ft. in length by 
in depth, and he proceeded to 
it up into fifteen bays, giving 


LOWER ABBEY STREET, SHOWING THE REMAINS OF THE HIBERNIAN BANK. 


sculptures being the work of John Smyth, A.R.H.A. Over 
the centre was a belfry, removed in 1881. 

On the opposite page a reproduction is given of a drawing, 
by a Mr. John O'Brien, showing the facade as it appeared 
about 1820. This is interesting as an architectural document, 
but it lacks the picturesque surroundings which prevailed in 
the early nineteenth century, when the General Post Office was 
not merely the centre for the transaction of the postal business 
of the country, but the starting place for the mail coaches 
which left Dublin every night for all parts of Ireland. Lever, 
and other writers on Irish life, have pictured for us the bright 
and busy scene, with the gay costumes worn by the fashionable 
crowd which thronged the street every evening. 

On the opposite page is also reproduced Johnston's drawing 
for the public clock, intended to be placed on the wall face 
under the portico: a design which has been admirably adapted 
by Mr. Pentland for the Post Office's new clock. 

The Post Office originally had an internal quadrangle with 
gateways of ingress and egress. The coaches were admitted 
to this courtyard through an arch from the south, and after 
taking up their quota of mail bags were dismissed through a 
corresponding opening to the north. Changes in the internal 
arrangements were made from time to time, the mail-coach yard 
becoming more and more contracted ; but it was not until 1904 
that a comprehensive scheme of reorganisation was undertaken. 
The work was carried out in sections, and extended over a 
number of years; it had, indeed, as already mentioned, been 
only just completed when the Rebellion destroyed everything. 
The % new" public office is illustrated on page 134. The 
original interior was absolutely plain. 

* * * 

The following account of the life of Francis Johnston is 
from the original written by his partner and cousin, the late 
William Murray, architect, of Dublin :— 
дызы ыша die 
in that city, and was pet ja lo x > ү үч 5 builder 
Robinson, who became the dolis di д Жш Cue e 
then about sixteen years of a dim. oo e 
à 2 ge, and finding him a smart and 
чу young man, became very anxious that he should 
veli an opportunity of improving himself in Dublin, where 

e sent him about the year 1778 to Mr. Cooley, who was His 


* * 
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Grace's architect. He employed him 
to superintend the Linen Hall, then in 
progress of being built; from this 
employment he passed into the office 
of Mr. Samuel Sproul, also a prac- 
tising architect in Dublin, who was 
employed by the Wide Street Com. 
missioners. Shortly after this period 
Mr. Cooley died. On his demise, in 
the year 1784, the Primate imme. 
diately appointed Mr. Johnston as his 
successor, when he was first employed 
by His Grace to make plans for raising 
the tower of, and for putting a spire 
to, the Cathedral of Armagh; but the 
original foundations being found de- 
fective and inadequate to this addi- 
tional weight, it was in part abandoned 
and the tower only rebuilt. He was 
also employed by His Grace in build- 
ing a family mansion called Rukely 
Hall, at Marley, in the County Louth. 
He was engaged in connection with 
the Roman Catholic Chapel in Drogheda; also the Corn 
Market and Market House of the said town, and the tower and 
spire of St. Peter’s Church. He married a Miss Barnes, 
originally a native of Armagh, about the year 1790, previous 
to his completion of the Primate’s House at Marley. During 
his residence he made designs for Townley Hall, which he 
afterwards built for Blaney Balfour, Esquire. He also made 
a design for, and built, the Observatory at Armagh. 

“In the year 1793 he remained in Dublin, where he con- 
tinued to reside till his death. He was employed by the late 


to, 


VIEW OF THE OFFICES OF THE “IRISH 
BUILDER AND ENGINEER” IN LOWER 
ABBEY STREET. 


Showing portion of the Royal Hibernian Academy 
(on the right). 


Colonel Conyngham for the im- 
provement of Slane Castle, the seat 
of the Marquis of Conyngham ; 
also at Dangan Castle, the seat of 
Colonel Barrows; Killeen Castle, 
the seat of the Earl of Fingall; 
Fort Weston House, the seat of the 
Reverend Dean Dawson; Ballina- 
gale, Co. Meath, the seat of 
Mr. Gibbons of the house of Gibbons 
and Williams, notaries; and Charle- 
ville Castle, the seat of the Earl 
of Charleville. In 1798 he com- 
menced extensive alterations in the 
Foundling Hospital; also the Royal 
Hospital, Kilmainham, and in 1806 
the improvements of the Hibernian 
School, Phoenix Park. In 1800 he 
furnished designs for the erection 
of St. George’s Church, which were 
approved of, and the building erected 
and opened for public service in 
1814. It is a very good specimen 
of his taste in Grecian architec- 
ture. In the year 1807 he was 
appointed architect to the Board 
of Works. He added a portico to 
the Vice-Regal Lodge, with many 
other improvements; he also de- 


signed and erected the very handsome Gothic chapel in the 
Lower Castle Yard, which was finished by him in 1814. 
This very beautiful building is a good example of his taste 
in this style; he also made designs for finishing St. Andrew's 
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JOHNSTON'S ORIGINAL SKETCH FOR THE PUBLIC 
CLOCK UNDER THE PORTICO OF THE POST 
OFFICE. 


Church; the Military 
Watling Street; * the Се 
Office, Sackville Street, | 
1818 (the portico is extrem 
ful and imposing); the ] 
Bridewell at Harold's C 
Richmond  Penitentiary, 
gorman Lane; the Richmc 
tic Asylums, and many 
alterations and addition 
House of Industry, besic 
other works of minor con 
He also made designs 
District Lunatic Asylums 
which were afterwards 
and erected by his suc 
office as architect to the 
Works, Mr. William Mur 
became his partner in 
1819 and continued so 
death, which took place 14t 
1829. Some time previo 
death this amiable man ha 
a substantial monument 
George's Church Yard t 
and his wife, who survived 
Like many other notal 
his day, Johnston had a col 
paintings by Old Masters, | 


many pictures of importance, and these indicate to us 
educated and refined society existed in Dublin a centu 


* Now the Island Bridge entrance to the Royal Hospital. 


MOORGATE HALL, LONDON, E.C. 


EBUILDING in the City is a never-ceasing occupation. 
R Prior to the outbreak of the War many important 
schemes were being evolved, and some have since been 
carried out, while others have been postponed indefinitely. 
Among the new buildings is Moorgate Hall, Finsbury Pave- 
ment, a large block of office premises distinguished for its fine 


MAIN ENTRANCE. 


CURRENT ARCHITECTURE. 


scale and general air of architectural dignity ; a building, too, 
noteworthy for its recognition of modern methods of construc- 
tion successfully expressed; it is, in fact, one of the most 
satisfactory buildings of its kind erected in the City for many 
years past. А 

Moorgate Hall is on the north side of Finsbury Pavement, 
and was begun in 1913, when a block of brick and cement 
buildings erected in 1840, occupying a frontage of 220 ft. in 
length, was demolished, 
The scheme for the new 
building included the rein- 
stating of existing business 
interests at the ground- 
floor level, the provision 
of six open floors over, to 
be subdivided and let as 
office suites, a branch office 
of the London County and 
Westminster Bank, a sub- 
Post Office, and a depot 
for the Aerated Bread 
Company. The unequal 
subdivision of the indivi- 
dual frontages at street 
level necessitated theomis- 
sion of piers at regular 
intervals. On this account, 
and in order to overcome 
the architectural difficulty 
of bridging the abnormal 
spans over the unequal 
shops, the architects, 
Messrs. Richardson and 
Gill, had recourse to a 
stone girder treatment, 
which seems to rectify a 
fault common to many 
buildings of this type 
Another condition which 
materially affected the 
treatment of the front ele- 
vation was the height 
specified by the City au- 
thorities for the main cor- 
nice. Numerous designs 
were prepared, and it 
was found that an eleva- 
tion in which window 
space was predominant 
needed а striking sil 
houette to foil the fene 
stration. A prominent 
feature of the design 15 
the setting back of the 
front wall of the sixth floor 
on each side of the centre 
feature, in lieu of the 
ordinary slated mansard. 
The building is finished 
with a flat roof, and the 
water tanks are placed in 
a concrete room forming 
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Photo: Bedford Lemere & Co. 
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CURRENT ARCHITECTURE. 


part of the attic, the usual appearance of an unsightly sky- 
line being thus avoided. The architects original design for 
the back elevation was not carried out, owing to opposition 
from the adjoining owners, who were able to enforce restric- 
tions as to height, angles for setting back, and materials to be 
used. An outstanding quality of the planning is the magni- 
ficent lighting of the building in every part and on every floor. 
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View of Upper Storeys and Ашс. 


The approach to the office floors from Finsbury Pav 
and Moorfields is through a spacious marble vestibule, 
semicircular staircase in the centre. Two lifts face the 
case, enclosed in a separate compartment framed in tea! 
fire-resisting glazing. Lavatory accommodation is pr 
on the fourth-floor level as well as in the basement 
includes private baths and a toilet saloon. Separate s 
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rooms are arranged in the basement. Among other details of 
interest, the wrought-iron entrance gates to main entrances, 
the bronze front to the Bank premises, and the oak shop-fronts, 
should be noted. The architects endeavoured to control the 
design of every shop, and insisted on the elimination of framed 
glass fascias, reserving the stonework over as a suitable ground 
for bronze lettering. The finish of the staircase walls is in 
French stuc. 

The main construction is carried out as a steel frame under 
the Building Act of 1909. The staircase is of reinforced con- 
crete, as well as the flat roofing. The main front is of Portland 
stone, which material also forms part of the structure at the 
back. The joinery throughout the building is of teak. 

Messrs. Chessum & Sons were the general contractors, and 
they are to be congratulated on the erection of this fine 
building under the exceptional difficulties of the past two years. 

The steelwork was supplied by Messrs. Powers & Deane, 
Ransomes, Ltd.; wall tiles and mosaic flooring by Messrs. 
Alfred Whitehead & Co. ; metal gates by Messrs. Singer & Co. ; 
casements by Messrs. Williams Gamon & Co. ; sanitary fittings 
by Messrs. Twyfords, Ltd.; glazed bricks by Messrs. Stanley Bros. 
Messrs. Strode & Co. were responsible for the heating and venti- 
lating, and Messrs. Waygood-Otis installed the lifts. The stone 
carving and modelling are by Messrs. E. J. and A. T. Bradford. 

The floors and roof of the building are on the ‘‘ Mon'lithcrete ” 
system of The Fawcett Construction Co., Ltd. It is remark- 
able testimony to the excellence of this system that, as reported 
officially, in the case of a building so constructed which was 
struck with terrific force by two Zeppelin bombs last autumn 
the structure withstood the shocks so admirably that not a 
crack was to be seen in any floor throughout the building. 
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THE ADAM STYLE. 


COTSMEN came south in the eighteenth century, and 
those most talented and perfectly self-satisfied members 
of the architectural clan, Robert and James Adam, did 
what many of their countrymen have since done, i.e., they 
made a good practice for themselves in London; and it is not 
a little remarkable that though the influx of Scotsmen into 
positions of importance in the life of the metropolis brought 
them, as a race, into general disfavour, Robert Adam, and 
his brother James after him, enjoyed a wide popularity and 
patronage. They were the architects of their day, and whatever 
may have been the limitations of their achievement, the style 
they evolved is exercising even at the present time a consider- 
able influence on English architectural design—in fact, such 
attention has been directed to the style, and so sumptuously 
has it been misused since it got into the hands of “the trade,” 
that it has become now almost an affliction. But the insipid 
repetitions which modern hands have inflicted upon a respon- 
sive public should not allow us to lose sight of the many 
excellent qualities of the original work, to be seen in houses up 
and down the country. 

No architects in the kingdom ever had more publicity than 
Robert Adam and his brothers. Apart from their personal 
activities in this direction, the grandiose “ Works" kept them 
well before all possible patrons, and the authors were under 
no delusions as to their own excellence, as may be gauged from 
their Preface, where they say: “The novelty and variety of 
the following designs will, we flatter ourselves, not only excuse, 
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THE SOUTH FRONT OF KEDLESTON HALL, DERBYSHIRE. 


From “ Robert Adam and his Brothers." 


A High Efficiency Series. 


Ideal “С” Series Water Boilers SE 
are now made in 29 different sizes, à 

ranging in capacity from 230 to 
7,100 square feet of radiation. 
Either front or back smokehood 
is supplied with the smaller sizes i 
the larger boilers can be fitted for 
ordinary smoke outlet or trench 
flues and with battery or separate 
patent insulated steel jackets. 
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RADIATORS BOILERS 


No. 1 *' G"' Series Boiler. 


No. 3 “а” Series Boller. 
_Ideal “С” Series Boilers occupy less space than any other type of equal capacity, and 
their construction ensures a positive circulation of water within the boiler itself as well as 
the slow and perfect combustion of the fuel, resulting in a very high efficiency. 
Other important advantages of their design are: Fewness of parts, facilitating erection ; 
relatively small size of individual castings, equal expansion at all points and absolutely tight 
joints without the use of packing, thus reducing to a minimum the risk of fracture. 


Full particulars on request. 


\ATIONALRADIATOR(ONPINY ове чов: Hurr, Yorks 


LIMITED. Telephone: Central 4220. Telegrams: “ Radiators, Hull”. 


London Showrooms: 439 & 441, Oxford St., W. Telephone: Mayfair 2153; Telegrams: “ Liableness, London”. 


Agents in Great Britain carrying Stocks of | BAXENDALE & CO., Ltd., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 
“Ideal” Radiators and “ Ideal” Boilers | WILLIAM MACLEOD & CO., 60, 62 & 64, Robertson St., GLASGOW. 
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45, Horseferry Rd., 


жа Specialists Gill Street, 
London. Liverpool. 
"Phone 5340 Vic. IN "Phone : Royal 1744. 


PLASTER-WORK 


REINFORCED 
FIBROUS PLASTER 


Modellers 
MILD STEEL SKELETON BRACKETING 


(dispensing with wood). 


PETRIFIED FRENCH STUC 


FERROCON PLASTIC PATENT STONE 
(As Supplied to H.M. Government). 
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Archibald D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd. 


Engineers and Contractors for all classes of 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 


Upper P 


ortion of Steelwork over Lecture "Theatre, for the Institution of Civil Engineers, Westminster. 


SHELL AND MUNITION FACTORIES 


FROM STOCK MATERIALS. 


Up-to-date Designs prepared and submitted Free of Charge. 
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Stocks of all British Standard Sections in JOISTS, CHANNELS, ANGLES, 
TEES, FLATS, Etc. 
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London : Cardiff : 
STEELWORKS ROAD, 
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Telephone : BATTERSEA 1094-5-6. / РК 
l'elegrams : DAWNAY, BATTSQUARE, LONDON, Тосон : CAR DIRE, a: 
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but justify our conduct in communicating them to the world. 
We have not trod the ‚path of others, nor derived aid from their 
labours. In the works which we have had the honour to 
execute, we have not only met with the approbation of our 
employers, but even with the imitation of other artists to such 
a degree as in some measure to have brought about in this 
country a kind of revolution in the whole system of this useful 
and elegant art . . . . we flatter ourselves we have been able 
to seize, with some degree of success, the beautiful spirit of 
antiquity, and to transfuse it with novelty and variety through 
all our numerous works.” Conceit, however, is not perhaps 
one of the seven deadly sins of architecture, and so we pass 
the ego in order to study the actual works. 

The Adam style, during the past twenty years especially, 
has been most extensively illustrated and described, so that any 
volume which attempts a general survey is bound to undergo 
very careful and exacting scrutiny. Mr. Swarbrick offers us 
such a volume. It is produced in the best possible manner, 
and is full of reproductions of ‘the most excellent photographs ; 
but we feel that, from an architectural point of view at least, 
it does not fulfil the expectations which were aroused by the 
announcement of it. It has, we believe, been in progress 
of compilation for many years, and the author has devoted a 
great deal of study alike to the many buildings of the Adam 
brothers and to the wonderful collection of drawings preserved 
in the Soane Museum and elsewhere. He puts forward the 
data of the architects’ career very methodically, tells us of 
their early experiences and of their travels abroad, and supplies 
particulars of the works they carried out on their return to 
this country—all of which is good and proper; but we must 
confess that the pages do not form lively reading, and what we 
take most exception to is that there is scarcely a line of critical 
analysis in the whole book. It may be, however, that, looking 
at the matter purely from the architect’s point of view, we 
are doing some injustice to the author and to the publisher, 
who doubtless seek the general public, as we may gather 
from the list of subscribers published at the front of the 
book, a list wherein comparatively few architects’ names 
appear. Nevertheless, we do consider the lack of critical 
analysis to be a cardinal defect of the book, for it is of more 
importance to have a good criticism of a building than to be 
told the length of the frontage or the precise date when the 
first stone was laid. We should, too, have liked to see far more 
plans than there are in the book, more especially as the arrange- 
ment of his plans so largely contributed to the effect of Adam’s 
interiors, as Mr. Swarbrick recognises when he says, on p. 271, 
that “these effects were largely due to the disposition and 
form of the reception-rooms and other principal apartments." 

The book is divided into eleven chapters, the headings to 
two of which—IX, “The Eve of the American War," and 
X, “After the Commencement of the American War "—are 
rather puzzling, because the only reference in the former is the 
opening paragraph telling us that “ the commencement of the 
American War in 1775 cannot be supposed to have produced 
any appreciable change in the daily routine of the quiet, peace- 
ful office in Robert Street, Adelphi," while the single reference 


in Chapter X is that “when the American War commenced, 
with the Каба «t Т ААА Pocas сал 1 аа 
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ENTRANCE HALL, SYON HOUSE, MIDDLESEX. 


From “ Robert Adam and his Brothers." 


that give it its main interest. Certainly this is a ve 

interest indeed. There are many beautiful plates tl 
be treasured by all who can appreciate the complet 
Adam decoration, which included everything in a roor 
the general design down to the decoration of the smallest 
These interiors remain a very remarkable achievemen 
more successful than the drawing-room at Lansdowne 

the library at Kenwood, and the hall, long gallery, libra 
State dining-room at Syon House; while of the exterio: 
аге a score to show that though Robert Adam has been . 
of “ finicalness,” he had a very fine sense of proporti 
no architect in this country ever excelled him in produ 
“elegant” design. In this he was a master, and if re] 
of his merits has rather tended to make him a sort о 
tectural saint, we gladly recognise the great talent wl 
displayed, as in the design of the south front of Kec 
shown on the preceding page, and the splendid pile oi 
burgh University, with its finely proportioned dome— 
two examples out of many. 

The work of Robert Adam and his brothers has, as w 
indicated above, already been so extensively dealt wit 
there is practically no work of importance to show whi 
not been illustrated in one place or another; but Mr. Swar 
book at least brings together a rich mine of illustrations, 
we give expression to a feeling of disappointment in the« 
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The Double Choir of Glasgow Cathedral. 


Tue lower church and choir of Glasgow Cathedral presents 
an archeological problem which is very difficult of solution. 
It was in 1886 that Mr. T. L. Watson first propounded his 
theory regarding the erection of this remarkable structure, 
and in тдот he published his book, in which he told the story 
of the building with much discrimination and with fullness of 
illustration and detail. In the second edition the author has 
condensed the narrative a little, omitting some of the illustra- 
tions, vet retaining the interest and value attached to the 
earlier edition, and having the additional advantage that in 
the form now presented the book will be even more useful 
to the general reader, while its moderate cost brings it well 
within reach of most students of architecture. The book 
is of much value as a literary contribution to the history of 
mediaeval architecture, and as being the outcome of first-hand 
knowledge. Photographs, plans, sections, and excellent 
diagrams in colour accompany the text. 

From consideration of the analysis of the vaulting of the 
double choir the author concludes that the building was carried 
out in five distinct periods, extending from 1220 to 1270, the 
five periods of vaulting and their approximate dates being— 


. South-west compartment, 1220 

. North and south aisles, 1240 

. Choir aisles, and chapels, 1250 

. Middle compartment, 1260 

. Eastern aisle and chapels, and - Lower Church. 
transeptal stairs, 1270 


Зи Lower Church. 
Upper Church or Choir. 


‹л 4 оқы 


In the first period, ribs of pointed section and segmental 
curvature are used. [n the second period all the ribs, except- 
ing.the diagonals, are pointed in curvature, the latter being 
semicircular. The third period witnesses the introduction of 
ridge-ribs, and the rib-mouldings used are of great richness 
and beauty. In the fourth period, that of the complex and 
beautiful middle vault—introducing as it does the use of liernes 
—there are three distinct classes of rib-mouldings. The date 
of this vault, as given by the author, is determined beyond 
question by its general design, the vault being one which could 
not have been conceived at the period of building the side 
aisles twenty years earlier. In the fifth period of the vaulting 
we see the introduction of the intermediate rib or tierceron, 
and the rib-moulding used in this period is of a distinctly 
angular section. 

Regarding the introduction of the tierceron in English 
vaulting, it seems more likely that the main object of its 
employment was to give additional permanent support to the 
infilling panels; making it possible to use much lighter masonry, 
rather than ‘‘ because some additional support for the ridge-rib 
was needed." The vault in question is a small example of 
a type designed to cover a large and wide compartment, 
although, as the author says, “it found its way into those 
even of the smallest dimensions, where, of course, no con- 
structive necessity for it exists.” 

Much controversy centres round the only remaining frag- 
ment of Bishop Jocelin’s church (late twelfth century)— 
namely, Jocelin's pillar, which is situated at the south-east 
corner of Bishop Walter's chapel. In spite of all that has 
been written to the contrary by previous writers, Mr. Watson 
holds “ that the pillar or wall-shaft in question is not in sity 
and that its present position is inconsistent with any possible 
plan of an earlier building on the site of the present one." 
From personal examination of this shaft and the 


masonry, the present writer. is convinced that the 
correct in his statement. 


adjoining 
nc author is 
All the jointing in the vicinity 
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of the pillar, and in the junction of the walls in the south-east 
angle of this compartment, clearly indicate that these fragments 
were of temporary use only. Of the bed-joints of the fragment 
of the east wall, only one coincides with those of the south 
wall of the compartment, while the stones of the shaft, 
including its cap and base, are very imperfectly bonded to 
the east wall. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter of all is that in which 
the author discusses the working methods of the medieval 
masons, and in which he narrates with lucidity and conviction 
the reasons for the delay in the completion of nearly two-thirds 
of the lower vaulting. His ingenious argument may be briefly 
stated. The clerestory walls were probably built from the 
inside, some of the blocks of stone used being about half a ton 
in weight. The hoisting appliances were of the windlass type, 
the blocks having to be brought to a point directly under their 
final resting-place in the wall above, from which point they 
could be hoisted vertically. James S. Boyp. 

“The Double Choir of Glasgow Cathedral.” By Thomas Lennox 


Watson, F.R.I.B.A. Glasgow: James Hedderwick and Sons, Lut. 
Second edition, Price 55. net. 


English Wall Monuments and Tombs. 


Monuments have a special significance just now; for, though 
it is too soon yet to deal with large national memorials to those 
who have fallen in the War, the need for small monuments 
of a private nature is already sadly insistent, and remembering 
to what a low estate the art of the monumental mason has 
fallen, we welcome a book like the one which Mr. Batsford 
now sets before us, showing as it does a series of excellent 
examples of wall tablets, headstones, and tombs of seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century date. At that time the qualities of 
good architectural desiga were infused throughout all the 
crafts, and as a consequence we may find up and down the 
country, in the simple village church as well as in the large 
city fabric, scores of tombs and monuments that are a delight 
to the eye, while on studying their inscriptions we experience à 
lively interest in the good lettering of Roman character set- 
ting forth the virtues or attributes of the departed— inscriptions 
in themselves as superior to the customary smug selections on 
the modern tomb as the general design of the old monuments 
is superior to that of the stock marble patterns that now 
affright the eye. In compiling this book of plates Mr. Batsford 
has had especially in view the inclusion only of such examples 
as offer direct suggestions for modern monuments, and in P 
way he has given to his book a very practical value. Many 0 
the wall tablets are from the City churches, and among these 
especially we note the influence of Wren, Gibbs, and ша. 
of a later school. The types of Adam-Coade monuments 5 
Beaconsfield and King's Lynn, shown on plates 9 and 56, Р. 
especially pleasing, while as а straightforward example : 
beautiful lettering in conjunction with an heraldic badge " 
slab, nothing better could be conceived than the example irom 
the crypt of St. Paul's shown on plate 52 (dated 1708). _ кё 

Mr. Walter Н. Godfrey has written a very agreeable 1 tlie 
duction to the volume, giving a running commentary оп 5 ша! 
designs illustrated, and this, added to Mr. Batsford's E я 
manner of selection, makes the series into а coherent W К 
instead of being just а miscellaneous unrelated ed 
plates. Looking at these examples we see how much A P 
lost in English monumental art, and how much might be 
covered by following the good lines of the old work. 57 

“English Mural Monuments and Tombstones.” Ву H erher! pou 
and Walter Н. Godfrey. London: B.T. Batsford, Ltd.,94 High 
П.С. то in, by 7} in. 84 plates, Price 125. 6d. net, 
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“Che Smiling Angel” of Reims. 

A photograph of the north portal of Reims after bombard- 
ment shows a headless body where once was “the smiling 
angel," chief among the group representing the martyrdom of 
St. Nicaise, first archbishop of Reims. This group, like nearly 
all the others on the lower part of the facade, was much broken 
and blackened by the bursting of the German shells on the 
cathedral steps, and by the flames from the burning scaffold 
outside and the burning wood and straw within. When bom- 
bardment and fire were over, the French gathered up all the 
pieces of glass and carved stone and put them in a place of 
safety. But it was rumoured recently that the head of “the 
smiling angel ” had been smuggled away and sold for a large 
sum to a wealthy American. A Paris correspondent of the 
Central News, however, disposes of the bad impression created 
by this story, assuring us that the head in the States is ‘‘a 
piece of statuary which has been going the rounds of French 
art dealers for a dozen years or so." On the day after the 
bombardment the real fragment was picked up from the débris 
by a priest of the Cathedral Chapter, and it remained with 
him till the American story got current, when the authorities 
acquired possession of it. Mr. G. H. Perris, the special corre- 
spondent of the Daily Chronicle, tells us that he has actually 
seen the missing head, which is now in the official collection. 
He adds: “ For some six centuries, in fair weather and foul, 
this little angel had smiled upon the good people of Reims, and 
pilgrims from all over the world. One need not be a devotee 
to call the mere idea of stealing and selling such a precious 
rarity an abominable sacrilege. Тһе incident is a parable of 
itself, and should be a warning to any who have dreamed of 
trafficking, whether in France or the other war-worn countries, 
in stones that have now been made doubly dear by innumer- 
able sacrifices.” 


Memorials to the Fallen. 


The Civic Arts Association have enlisted the sympathy of 
the Lord Mayor of London in the movement towards artistic 
expression in War memorials. Delegates from the Association 
who went with this object to the Mansion House last month 
included Mr. George Clausen, R.A., and Mr. John Lavery, 
A.R.A., and were introduced by Mr. Edward Warren, F.R.I.B.A., 
who, assuming that at the close of the War there would arise a 
great demand for national, regimental, local, and domestic 
memorials to those who had fallen, urged that it was of the 
greatest importance that such memorials should be excellent 
both in design and workmanship. The Lord Mayor has con- 
sented to preside at a pu»lic meeting to be held by the 
Association at the Mansion IIouse on January 28th.—Writing 
in the Saturday Review on the subject of memorials to those 
who fall in the War, Mr. C. H. Collins Baker urges the neces- 
sity for well-considered schemes, “for the melancholy part 
of a bad monument is that its feebleness or dullness subtly 
affects its subject by prejudicing our minds; on this account a 
tour of Kensal Cemetery is very bad for one, because it corrupts 
one’s veneration for the many admirable worthies who became 


and sentimental girlish saints. . . . The first essenti: 
painting is colour, and oddly enough colour is the 
spicuous absentee from ordinary modern glass. This 
because, unless I am misinformed, some of the riches 
glass imaginable is made as it were inadvertently ar 
away by the makers. Within the last few years, 
artists have been considering this neglected art, pe 
trained intelligence and perception in the possibilities 
They have shown, bere and there, that even the ne 
can burn with something like the passionate fire « 
French and Florentine windows. . . . Here, then, 
to me, we have a solution for part of the problem tha: 
memorials will present. For if some, especially tl 
collective nature, take the form of church windows, 
right people are commissioned, the dead whom we 
enshrine in honoured memory will enduringly be : 
with the living influence and stimulus of beauty. TI 
Britain, in the garrison towns and villages, the uniqt 
of beauty created from stained glass might flower a 
folding within it the memory of the men who re 
this village or that, this town or borough, in the Gi 
In little windows in the small villages, in large in 
churches of the towns, the glory of colour might fl 
life again, becoming part of and transfiguring' the 
spirit which during centuries of religious emotion has : 
the atmosphere and fabric of our churches. . . .” 
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An Adam Fanlight. 


Among the illustrations to the article on Harewoo 
Hanover Square, which appeared in THE ARCHIT 
REVIEW for September last, was one of a cast-lead f: 
beautiful specimen of Adam design. At the time of tl 
lition of Harewood House, this fanlight was purch 
Messrs. Thos. Elsley, Ltd., who carefully restore 
presented it to South Kensington Museum, where it 
be seen in the Architectural Gallery. Messrs. Elsley 
the thanks of all architects for their public-spirited a 
thus preserving for the nation so fine an example of eig 


century craftsmanship. 
ж ж ж 


Peter the Great's Visit to England. 


In connection with the article on “Classic Archite 
Russia ” which appeared in THE ARCHITECTURAL RE 
November, it is interesting to show the marble table 
was erected in June 1902 to commemorate Peter the 
sojourn in this country in 1698. The tablet is | 
Deptford, where he worked. It was made and ere 
Messrs. John Daymond & Son, of Vauxhall Bridge Ro: 
illustration of it is given below. 
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New Housing Schemes. 

Owing to special War requirements, the Treasury have 
decided to grant the application for a loan for the erection of 
100 houses at Letchworth to accommodate the big influx of 
Belgian workers. The Coventry City Council have decided to 
build 600 houses for munition workers on land near Stoke 
Heath. The cost is estimated at from £150,000 to £200,000, 
and the Ministry of Munitions will pay the Corporation about 
20 per cent. on what such a scheme would have cost at pre- War 
prices. Work is expected to be begun almost immediately. 
At Dudley 300 houses are. to be built, subject to a Government 
grant-in-aid being obtained. There will, it is hoped, be a free 
grant of 25 per cent. of the cost of the buildings and ro per 
cent. of the cost of the necessary roads and sewers. 

New Cold Stores, Manchester. 

An extension of the Manchester Corporation Cold Stores, 
underneath Smithfield Market, consists of two new rooms, 
providing about 23,750 cubic feet of additional storage room, 
bringing the total capacity of the cold stores to more than 
100,000 cubic feet. The insulation—which is regarded as the 
most efficient of its kind—consists of cork boards or slabs made 
from granulated cork subjected during its manufacture to very 
great pressure. In the process of manufacture the slabs are 
passed through “ovens” at a high temperature in order to 
absorb everything of an organic nature from the material, thus 
reducing its absorbent properties and preventing the possibility 
of the cork used for insulating purposes being affected by damp, 
dry rot, etc. At the Elm Street Cold Stores, which were 
opened in 1895, silicate of cotton and charcoal are used for 
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insulating purposes, while in the rooms constructed at the 
Smithfield Cold Stores, prior to last year, granulated cork in 
cavity walls forms the insulation. A substantial improvement 
has now been effected in the various methods. For the storage 
of poultry, rabbits, etc., temperatures as low as 10 degrees 
Fahrenheit can be maintained, while any temperature between 
this point and mere cooling or “chilling” temperatures (say 
34 to 36 degrees Fahrenheit) can be provided and regulated in 
accordance with requirements. 


Osram Lamps. 

Extensive enlistment from the electrical industry has 
made difficulties for the lamp manufacturer; at the same 
time, the War has created many special demands for lamps, 
and so encouraged makers to maintain the standard of eff 
ciency. Atthe Osram-Robertson Lamp Works (Hammersmith, 
London, W.), for instance, the management has been able, 
since the War broke out, to effect a steady improvement in all 
the qualities which go to make a satisfactory lamp, and the 
Osram drawn-wire lamps now being produced are even more 
efficient than formerly. The reports of the National Physical 
Laboratory comment upon the fact that the wattage and 
candle-power of Osram lamps correspond with exceptional 
accuracy to the standards in each case. These achievements 
are all the more satisfactory, inasmuch as every part of the 
Osram lamp is produced in this country. The bulbs are pro- 
duced in Great Britain, and at Hammersmith every process of 
manufacture is carried out by British workpeople, from the 
treatment of the tungsten ore to the finished filament, and the 
making of supports, hooks, caps, and other details. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
Boilers for Hot-Water Supply and Heating Apparatus. 


A remarkably complete series of boilers for hot-water supply 
and heating apparatus is shown in the catalogue which has 
just been issued by Messrs. Robert Jenkins & Co., of 
Rotherham. In addition to ordinary boilers, there are many 
special types, among these being the “ Finsbury,” which is 
of horse-shoe shape and has a waterway top and front, so that 
the fire is entirely surrounded by water space; the conical 
“Victor " independent cylinder boiler ; the “ Rother ” cylinder 
boiler, with waterway dome; the ** Verto" hot-water supply 
apparatus (direct circulation), with vertical cylinder fixed above 
the fire; and the “ Kalor" coke-fired boiler—a very neat and 
efficient adjunct to the gas cooker. A great variety of copper 
boilers are also shown in the catalogue. 

* ж E 
Liverpool Cathedral. 

The War has necessarily impeded to a considerable extent 
the progress that was being made with the erection of Liver- 
pool Cathedral. The staff of workmen has been very greatly 
depleted, and the present is not a time, the Cathedral Com- 
mittee feel, when they ought to make a special appeal to the 
public for funds. In the circumstances, therefore, it has been 
decided to proceed only with that portion of the work which 
is absolutely necessary, such as the completion of the nave, 
roof, and walls. 


Warneford Memorial. 

Mr. F. Lynn-Jenkins, R.B.A., is the sculptor for the 
memorial to Flight Sub-Lieutenant Warneford, R.N., V.C., 
which is to be erected over his grave in Brompton Cemetery. 


The memorial is in the form of a tall pedestal resembling that 
of * The Victims of June” in the Cemetery of Pere Lachaise, 
Paris. On the upper part is a head of the gallant airman, 
between reversed torches, and on the lower part a bas-relief 
panel representing the blowing up of the Zeppelin. 

x * 


‚Alexander Thomson Travelling Studentship. 

Owing to the War the trustees have decided again to 
postpone the competition for this studentship for one year. 
All students who were eligible at the date originally fixed and 
have gone on military duty will be allowed to compete when the 
competition is held. 

* * ж 
The Trussed Concrete Steel Со., Ltd. 

The Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd. (Kahn system of 
reinforced concrete), Caxton House, Westminster, announce 
that their company has been declared a Government Controlled 
Establishment in accordance with the Munitions Act of 1915. 
They have many Government contracts in hand at the present 
time, but are still in a position to take care of civil work. 


Old Stamps Wanted for Red Cross Fund. 

Mr. M. P. Castle, president of the National Philatelic War 
Fund, invites readers who have old stamps, collections of 
stamps, or old correspondence still bearing the stamps, to send 
them to Mr. L. L. R. Hausburg, “ Heathside," Weybridge, 
Surrey; to be sold by auction on behalf of the British Red 
Cross and St. John of Jerusalem. The Fund has the approval 
and support of H.M. the King. 
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Ghe Pagoda at Kew. 

The following very interesting. particulars of the Pagoda at 
Kew appeared in a recent issue of the bulletin of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew: The Pagoda was built in 1761-2 to the design 
of Sir William Chambers. As originally built, the main roof 
and the ornamental chains and hoops to the terminal pole 
were of copper, double gilded. The minor roofs were covered 
with highly coloured iron plates, and ornamental dragons 
crouched at the hip terminals of the roofs. The dragons were 
in wood, and treated with highly coloured enamels. These 
features existed up to about 1820. But the iron cover-plates of 
minor roofs and the wood dragons must have perished and been 
removed soon after, when the roofs were slated. The severely 
straight line of these roofs—now shorn of dragons and Eastern 
colour—was much lamented, and in 1845, when “an expensive 
scaffold had been erected round the Pagoda to paint the wood, 
etc., point the brickwork, and erect a new terminal,” Sir УУ. J. 
Hooker suggested that it was a fitting opportunity to restore 
thé original features of the Pagoda by fixing new “metal or 
glass" dragons to the angles of the roofs. This was supported 
by Mr. Decimus Burton, who, however, wished to improve on 
the original design. "Не suggested that, in addition to restoring 
the dragons, the eaves should be curved up at the angles, 
and the roofs covered with copper, and that both roofs and 
brickwork should be painted to harmonise better with a 
Chinese structure. Projecting bells were to be hung at the 
hip terminals, and chains were to hang from the terminal pole 
to the eaves of the main roof. But the estimated cost of £3,500 
for these alterations made their execution impossible.. Sir УУ. J. 
Hooker's suggestion to replace the dragons, and so restore 
the Pagoda to the original design, was estimated to cost £850, 
and proved also too costly for acceptance. Nothing daunted, 
he returned to the charge in 1856, renewing his suggestion of 
1845 for the restoration of the dragons, etc., but they were 
again “ postponed for another year," and sothe Pagoda remains 
to this day. On the occasion of executing the periodic painting 
and repairs at the Pagoda last summer—1g915—investigation was 
made to discover the cause of so much rain coming through the 
roof and ceiling. The roof generally was found to be covered 
with copper. It is in excellent condition, and shows no signs 
of disturbance or repair since its original construction. The 
pole and its flashing, however, were found to be so defective as 
to need renewing at once. . . . . On taking down the old pole, 
a pencil note was found on the lower end, under the roof, 
recording that “this pole was erected by J. Wickens, August т, 
18(?)7." A knoton the top of the third figure made this date very 
uncertain. But, fortunately, on uncovering the table round 
the pole at the roof apex, two more records were found of the 
same character, with the definite date of 1867. This definitely 
fixes the date of erection of the pole just taken down. A 
further interesting discovery was made of a cut-in date of 
August 20, 1825, on the bed-plate on which the pole stands, 
and it is fairly certain that a new pole would be erected at the 
same time as the insertion of the bed-plate. There is evidence, 
therefore, that the various terminal poles were erected at the 
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has connecting pipes to all the apartments 11 the 
Advocates of the system extol “the comfort of having 
properly warmed without separate fires," and pol 
consequent saving of labour and the economy of fuel 
result from having only one fire instead of several. 


` even further, and dilate on the advantages ot “ch 


houses"; for under the Russian system no chin 
required, and Russophile enthusiasts are said to have 
designs for the erection of chimneyless houses in : 
suburb, and to be anticipating the time “when a hoi 
chimney will be considered an antiquated building." 
is very interesting, but, like the German plan of cat 
leaves out of count the vital factor of the psycl 
nations. Allefforts—and they have been many and pe 
to rob the British household of its cheerful open g 
been hitherto defeated, and no better fortune can be a! 
for the Russian system, no matter how incontestable 
on the score of convenience and economy. 


4 
A Memorial Window. 


The illustration below shows the memorial wi 
the late Captain Hugh Brocklehurst Pilkington (f 
Manchester Regt.) which has been erected in St. Ann 
Church, Clifton, near Manchester. The whole w 


executed in Prior's glass, and has a very rich and 
effect. It was designed and painted by Mr. Gordon M. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Carpenters’ Company Lectures. 

The Worshipful Company of Carpenters have arranged for 
the following ten lectures to be given at their hall, London 
Wall, on Wednesday evenings from February to April, at 
7.45 p.m.: February 2—Mr. Lawrence Weaver on “ Memo- 
rials and Monuments." February 9—Mr. Arthur Gardner on 
* Sculptures of Reims Cathedral." February 16—Mr. William 
Strang on “ Some Movements in Modern Art." February 23— 
Mr. Arthur Keen on “ The English Roof.” March 1—Mr. D. S. 
MacColl on * The Work of Alfred Stevens." March 8— 
Mr. W. Robert Colton on “The Effect of War on Art.” 
March 15—Mr. H. J. L. J. Masse оп “ Seals.” March 22— 
Mr. H. Hughes-Stanton on “ Landscape Painting.” March 29 
—Sir Krishna С: Gupta on “Indian Building, Ancient and 
Modern.” ‘April 5—Mr William Dawson on “ British Forestry 
before and after the War.” 


* * * 


New Quebec Bridge. 

Hundreds of men are now at work at Cap Rouge, some 
seven miles above Quebec City, building the new Quebec 
Bridge over the St. Lawrence River. The bridge has been 
under construction for some years, and it is expected that it 
will be completely ready in 1917. Some idea of the value of 
the bridge can be gained from the cost of the material. The 
steel alone will cost something like £2,000,000. 
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War Memorials. 

At University College, Gower Street (University of London), 
a series ofsix public lectures on War Memorialsis being delivered 
by Professor S. D. Adshead, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. The following 
is a synopsis of the course: LECTURE I.—The significance 
of the war memorial in its relation to the national and 
political outlook. An architectural treatment is necessary to 
a great conception, and sculpture as making the most direct 
appeal to human sympathy. Symbolic and realistic methods 
of expression. The war memorial as an incentive to patriotism 
and hero worship: Nelson, Napoleon, Garibaldi, Wilhelm I, 
and Bismarck as War Gods. LECTURE II.—The architectural 
attributes of war memorials: their origin and traditional use— 
the pyramid, obelisk, column, and arch. LECTURE 111.—The 
sculptural attributes of war memorials: their origin and 
traditional use—the decorated. monolith, the group, equestrian 
statue, and single figure. Decorative symbols of war and 
victory. LECTURE IV.—The war memorial as a great shrine, 
a Pantheon, a Valhalla. LECTURE V.—The public place, the 
avenue, the bridge: decorated and dedicated to commemorate 
a war. LECTURE VI.—The war memorial as a monument on 
a battlefield, as a mausoleum, or as the tomb of a military 
hero. The lectures (which are illus trated with lantern slides) 
are being given on Wednesdays at 5.30 p.m. The first was 
delivered on January 26, the second on February 2, the third 
on February 9. The fourth will be delivered on February 16, 
the fifth on February 23, and the sixth on March т. Application 
for tickets, accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, should 
be made to the Secretary, University College, Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Discoveries at St. Augustine's, Canterbury. 


At St. Augustine’s Abbey Church; Canterbury, the layer of 
earth which marked the level of the monks’ choir at the sup- 
pression was removed some months ago, and further excavations 
revealed the circular foundations of Abbot Wulfric’s work. 
This consists of a building circular within and octagonal 
without, for which there is no parallel in England before the 
Crusades, when there were the circular Templars’ churches 
modelled on the church of the Holy Sepulchre. Within is a 
circle, surrounded by eight solid masonry foundations, on which 
stood either pillars or solid piers, and an octagonal exterior, 
which opened on the east into the original chapel of St. Mary, 
built by Edbold between 616 and 618, and on the west into the 
original Abbey Church, which was built a few years earlier by 
Ethelbert and St. Augustine. The porticus of St. Gregory has 
been discovered, with the tombs of Laurence, Mellitus, and 
Justus, the second, third, and fourth archbishops, in a row 
from east to west against the north wall, just as they were 
described by Grocelin, a monk of Flanders, over eight hundred 
years ago. : 
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Liverpool Cathedral. 


The Liverpool Cathedral Committee announce that they 
have received several substantial donations, from friends who 
do not desire their names to be published, towards the fund 
necessary to avoid the loss and deterioration which would ensue 
on a stoppage of the work. The committee are strictly con- 
fining themselves at present to the task of covering in the 
building against the weather, and doing work which cannot be 
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postponed without loss. They have not thought it right to 
make a public appeal for funds at this time, and they are the 
more grateful to find that the knowledge of the difficulty in 
which the War has placed the building, when so nearly ready 
for opening, is evoking the goodwill of old and new donors to 
their funds, which are still much short of their necessities, 
The work of building. naturally proceeds slowly, as all men 
suitable for military service have left. 
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Regent Street Rebuilding. 


In connection with the new building to be erected on the 
site of East India House, Regent Street, Argyll Place, Kingly 
Street, and Foubert’s Place, the scheme has, by arrangement 
with His Majesty’s Office of Works, acting in accordance with 
Treasury instructions, been postponed for an indefinite period 
—possibly until 1920. 
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Old Southwark Bridge. 


Asa souvenir of his year of office as thechairman ofthe Bridge 
House Trust, Mr. G. Gordon Stanham has been presented with 
an inkstand made of wood and cast-iron from old Southwark 
Bridge. The base is of wood from one of the piles, and the 
ink-well of cast iron from one of the piers. Southwark Bridge 
is now undergoing reconstruction at the cost of a quarter ofa 
million sterling. But for the War a new bridge would have 
been opened this year. As it is, the most that can be said is 
that 1917 may see the opening. 
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The late Mr. Н. L. Florence, F.R.I.B.A. 


It is with much regret that we have to record the death of 
Mr. Henry Louis Florence, F. R.I.B.A., inhisseventy- fourth year. 
Born in 1843, he was the eldest son of the late Mr. John IIenry 
Florence, of Streatham, was educated privately, and after being 
articled in 1860 he studied in the Atelier Questel, Paris. He 
was Soare medallist of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in 1869, and travelling student and gold medallist 
of the Royal Academy in 1870, when he went to Italy. 
Mr. Florence commenced practice as an architect in 1871. 
Among his chief buildings are the Holborn Viaduct Hotel and 
Station; Holborn Town Hall; restoration of Gray's Inn Hall; 
offices for Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Ltd., Salisbury Square, E.C.; 
Coombe House and Coombe Farm, near Croydon; mansion 
for Mr. Edward Lloyd in Delahay Street; the Hotel Victoria; 
the Paddington branch of the London Joint Stock Bank; new 
library, pension-room, and class-rooms, Gray’s Inn; ‘new 
station, St. James’s Park, for the Metropolitan District Rail: 
way; the Empire Hotel, Lowestoft;; the Coburg and Carlton 
Hotels; extension of the First Avenue Hotel; Queen Victoria 
Memorial, Kensington; Freemasons' Hall, additions; the 
Institute of Journalists; and alterations and additions at the 
United Services Club. Mr. Florence was elected an Associate 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects in 1865, and a 
Fellow in 1878. He was Vice-President of the Institute in 
1897-99, and President of the Architectural Association during 
` the session 1878-9. When he retired from practice he interested 
himself in the management of several hospitals, and for many 
years was an almoner of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, on the 
Council of the Charing Cross Hospital, and a Governor of the 
Foundling Hospital, and to these institutions he was a generous 
benefactor. For twenty-one years he was a Volunteer officer, 
retiring with the rank of lieutenant-colonel in 1892 and receiving 
the Volunteer Decoration. He was a freeman of the City of 
London and a liveryman of the Haberdashers’ Company, and 
served as a master of that company for the year 1914-15. He 
was a Fellow of the Royal Horticultural Society. Mr. Florence 
was a frequent visitor to Bath, having a keen interest in the 
architecture of the city and the West of England. He pur- 
chased No. 16 Royal Crescent in June last, with a view to 
taking up his residence there. His interest in hospitals he 
brought to Bath, and he was already a subscriber to the Royal 
United Hospital and the Royal Mineral Water Hospital. 


* * 


The West Front of Wells Cathedral. 


A writer in the Times, turning to the contemplation of fine 
architecture by way of relief from the anxieties of the War, 
says that there is nothing in stone that comes so close to 
music as Wells does in its expression of joy in lovely things. 
5 Jocelyn's West Front is indeed conceived almost like an 
orchestral score. The noble statuary of the three lower tiers 
is like a deep and fundamental tonality from which spring the 
modulating harmonies of the two middle tiers; and the smaller 
Resurrection tier and Angels tier are the flowing melodies and 
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adorn the precincts, you will come back, I think 
human joy and delight to a prolonged contemplat 
West Front. And sitting or leaning on the low 
of the green, and interrupted only by the activities 
little men in armour on the north transept gable 
time with Jack Blandiver within and strike the bells 
battleaxes every quarter of an hour, as they have st 
in rain and shine, in the darkness of windy winter 
in the hot sunshine of still summer days, for tl 
centuries, you will surely be a very difficult case 
something of the happiness and serenity of tha 
composition is not imparted to your spirit. 2) 
+ * * 

Points in the Design of Secondary Schools. 

A writer in the School World urges the co-op 
schoolmasters and architects in the design of new 
schools. He says that the well-considered judgmen: 
more schoolmasters should be regarded as an essenti 
in the preliminary criticism to which school plans 
jected—not a schoolmaster's general impression gi 
cursory glance at the plans when a final decision h 
been reached, but a deliberate judgment after a de 
amination of the plans before matters are finally se 
an illustration, he mentions the position of laborator 
shops, common rooms, kitchen, and dining-room; tl 
laboratories, art rooms, and workshops; the provisio: 
rooms, including their number, size, and position; th 
of a gymnasium and adjoining changing room; the t 
or otherwise in the size of class-rooms ; special arra 
for lantern work in both assembly hall and class-rc 
provision of dark blinds; the disposition of blackb 
faces. “ Mistakes (which are difficult or impossible t 
are often made in one or other of the points enumera: 
example, іп a school in a large town the physics 1: 
may be (quite unnecessarily) on the side of the schoo 
a railway, so that balance work is almost impossible; i 
school the kitchen. may be so situated that the smell o 
pervades a large'part of the school every morning; 
criticism may often be applied to the odours from 
laboratories. Moreover, the dimensions of special room 
careful consideration. Unless an architect is familiar 
details of furniture and equipment and with the kind 
to be done, it is extremely difficult for him to a: 
requisite size of a laboratory or workshop. Three i 
from three different schools, may be given of mistake 
kind: first, of a wood workshop so small that there is 
elow room between the benches; second, of an art 
narrow that model drawing can only be managed with. 
—a difficulty none the less irksome because it recurs wi 
junior form ; third, of a physics laboratory so big tha 
tory tables of unusually large size were put in presu 
fill the floor space. In the last case, one can readily 
the joy with which a physics master would have pla 
elementary laboratory, and then from the surplus spac 
have designed a separate room for optical, electrical, 
work, as well as for store purposes. As for store-ro( 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
An Out-of-date Clause in Timber Specifications. 


In a paper on “The Builder’s Point of View,’ in the 
Architects’ and Builders’ Journal, Mr. James Brown makes 
some very interesting and valuable comments on a common 
clause in specifications directing that “the timber shall be of 
the best middling Memel, Dantzig, or Riga fir,” etc. Ifa 
builder asks the architect what is intended by this, the usual 
explanation is that the intention is to specify the use of the 
timber known locally as red deal, this being the timber most 
extensively used in good-quality building work for both car- 


pentry and joinery. Red deal, also known as red fir, Scotch | 


fir, and Baltic fir, and commonly called yellow deal in the 
south of England, is, to be exact, neither a deal nor a fir, but 
is the wood of a pine tree (Pinus sylvestris) which is found 
principally in Russia, Sweden, Norway, and Germany. . There 
is also a relatively small quantity grown in the United 
Kingdom. 
years ago, enormous quantities of red deal were imported 
into this country from Memel, Dantzig, and Riga, generally 
in the form of roughly squared logs of large dimensions. 
The best of these—known as “best middling Memel, Dantzig, 
or Riga,” were invariably of well-grown and mature timber, 
clean, sound, of beautiful texture, and excellent in every way. 
For the last twenty-five or thirty years, however, the imports 
from East Prussia, either through the depletion of the avail- 
able and accessible forests, the action of the Government, or 
the competition of Russia and Scandinavia, have steadily 
decreased, with the result that at the present time, with the 
exception of a few small consignments, generally inferior 
in quality and size, Memel and Dantzig fir timber may for 
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all practical purposes be considered as unobtainable; for our 
present supplies of red deal we have to look to Russia (in- 
cluding Finland), Sweden, and Norway. 


Drawings of Industrial Germany. 


At the outbreak of the War Mr. Joseph Pennell was in 
Germany, having gone there some months previously to arrange 
the Anglo-American section of the Leipzig Exhibition of Arts 
and Crafts. During his stay he was given facilities for carrying 
out a large number of drawings of German dockyards, steel. 
works, bridges, and coal mines. He was even permitted to 
penetrate into Krupp’s works at Essen, where he made a few 
interesting sketches. The result is now seen in an exhibition 
of his drawings at the Leicester Galleries. 
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The Civic Arts Association. 


The following are the objects of the newly-founded Civic 
Arts Association: (1) To promote the utilisation, for civic 
purposes, of the arts and crafts throughout the country; 
(2) to be a consultative body on questions appertaining to 
memorials, so that these may be worthy of their purpose; (3) to 
support all efforts to embellish our cities, towns, and villages, 
by the employment of our artists and craftsmen. It is thought 
that, later, opportunities may occur for the further development 
ofthe scheme for presenting gifts to communities in the de- 
vastated areas in the countries of our Allies; and it is hoped 
that in that event the Civic Arts Association may perform a 
useful function. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Decoration of London County Council Schools. 


On this subject certain members of the L.C.C. Education 
Committee have conferred with the undermentioned artists 
representing the Professional Classes War Relief Council: 
Mr. W. R. Colton, A.R.A., Mr. John Hassall, R.I., Mr. M. 
Spielmann, Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., C.B., К.А. Eight 
schools, situated in poor districts, were selected by the Com- 
mittee, and the representatives of the War Relief Council, after 
visiting several of the schools with a view to deciding which, 
in their opinion, would be best suited for their purposes, have 
recommended the first floor (boys’) hall of the Devon's Road 
School (Bow and Bromley) in which to carry out their first 
scheme of decoration. They have submitted in outline an 
“Empire " scheme of decoration illustrating life and industry 
in the British Dominions beyond the seas, which the com- 
mittee consider should be approved. Steps will be taken by 
the War Relief Council to proceed with the preparation of the 
scheme. 


* * Ж 


A Curious Building Ceremony. 


The Mayor of Wallasey (Alderman Sidney S. Dawson) and 
several other members of the Council assisted recently at the 
ceremony of placing in position the ornamental top of the 
tower of the new Town Hall. This is in the form of a copper 
urn 7 ft. high, 4 ft. in diameter, and weighing three hundred- 
weight. A sealed bottle containing copies of the Liverpool 
and Wallasey newspapers, a number of coins, and a record of 
the event was placed inside the urn by the Mayor. The crane 
chains were then attached to the urn and it was hoisted into 
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“Mr. Bell has written а good introduction to Egyptian Archi- 
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position, 150ft. from the ground. Messrs. Briggs, Wolsten- 
holme, and Thornely are the architects, and Messrs. William 
Moss and Sons the contractors. 
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The Royal Gold Medallist for 1916. 

The Royal Gold Medal for the Promotion of Architecture 
is this year to be presented to Sir Robert Rowand Anderson, 
Kt., LL.D., КЕБЕ, HRSA, ERLBA, “in virtue of 
his executed works, his services in the cause of architectural 
education, and.his high ideals concerning the art of architec- 
ture." Sir Rowand Anderson's chief building is the McEwan 
Hall at Edinburgh. Р 
Holophane Electric-light Fittings. 

Holophane glassware has long been known to architects as 
a most excellent means of light distribution. It is designed in 
accordance with scientific principles, and, while securing the 
most effective illumination possible, is very elegant and attractive 
in appearance. Messrs. Holophane, Ltd. (12 Carteret Street, 
Westminster), have now issued a new list showing a large 
number of fittings suitable for use with their glassware. These 
fittings are in a variety of styles, and include some good designs, 
** Georgian ” ones especially. 

ж ж ож 
Waterproofing Hospital Balconies. 


A leaky balcony is a source of much trouble and annoyance. 
To avoid any such possibility, the balconies at the new Chelsea 


Hospital for Women have been constructed with Pudloed 


cement concrete. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
The Religious Character of Greek Art. 


Professor Harrower, lecturing before the Aberdeen Archi- 
tectural Association on “ The Unity of Greek Art," said the 
ancient Greeks were no believers in the doctrine of art for art’s 
sake, nor, on the other hand, did they think that the subject 
was everything ; but, given beauty in the result, the nobler the 
subject the higher was the work of art. The ethical note was 
dominant in their sculpture, in their literature, and in their 
painting, as far as we had knowledge of it. If we had to 
depend on Plato as evidence for the belief that from architecture 
there might proceed a moral emanation, there was a cloud of 
witnesses for the influence of religion upon Greek art in general. 
It was different with the Romans, whose greatest triumphs, 
their basilicas, their baths, their amphitheatres, their porticoes, 

` and arrogant aqueducts, were secular and not sacred. But with 
the Greeks the temple was the true centre of allart. It held 
the statue of the god, its metopes, friezes, and pediments were 
decorated with sculpture, and the precinct within which it stood 
—as on the Athenian Acropolis, at Delphi, and at Olympia— 
was fille with statuary. It was worth while digressing to note 
that the temple was not intended to accommodate a congrega- 
tion, though those who troubled themselves about the mode of 
lighting Greek temples seemed obsessed with the idea that the 
Greeks needed light to find the place in their hymn-books. 
With that blazing sun, thin laminze of marble in the roof would 
have given light enough. Architectural sculpture, portrait 
statues of athletes, the architecture of the theatre, painting to a 
large extent, music and dancing, were all bound together in the 
common service of religion. The subjects of vase-painting were 
largely drawn from Greek mythology, and the religious impress 
on dramatic and lyric poetry was unmistakable. No doubt a 
parallel might be found to this omnipresent religious character 
of Greek art in the history of medisevalism ; but there was this 
difference, that whereas medizval art was the servant of an 
organisation within the state engaged in the endless struggle to 
bring the people under the influence of religion, Greek art served 
a Church that was identical with the whole population, who 
Were in no sense antagonistic to religion, who needed no con- 
version, whose interest was bound up in the favour of their deities. 
With the Greek, therefore, religion had a unifying influence in art 
of a totally different kind and degree. And we were faced with 
the paradox that the Greeks, who, it had been said, had no 
sense of sin and no sense of duty, possessed an art that was per- 
meated throughout with religion and morality. Until it yielded 
to the solvent of the Sophists' scepticism, the union of the 
Greek religion with art was unbroken. To its dependence on 
religion it was due that Greek art was idealistic, not realistic ; 
for the representations of deity had to have all that was imper- 
fect or familiar abstracted from them and made more sublime 
and more beautiful than man. But at the same time the 
idealism of Greek art was not divorced from nature—it sought 
to represent nature's types more truly and more beautifully than 
nature herself had done. It was saved, therefore, from the 
so-called Idealism, as well as from that degraded form of Realism 
that aims at illusion. High generalisation, dominated by the 
sense of beauty, characterised Greek sculnture. Greek drama 


of the Greeks, but it was manifest also in their music. - 
of balance, proportion, symmetry, and harmony, and 

subtlety, were manifested above all in their architecti 
dominated sculpture as well to an extent that it was d 
moderns to understand. That the Greek artist sh 
subjected himself with meticulous obedience to the « 
presenting subtle relations of the parts of the human | 
of introducing the no less subtle curves of the P. 
implied a public of marvellous responsiveness and s 
The restraint and reserve, again, of Greek art, though р 
such puzzling exceptions as the use of colour in archite 
sculpture, was proverbial. It was above all manifest ir 
and movement, the expression and the drapery, « 
sculpture. The best way to understand this was to 

Attic grave stele, with their beautiful calm and ret 
grief, side by side with the monstrous horrors of th 
Santo in Genoa. No more perfect example of Greek 
in architectural ornament could be found than in t 
door of the Erechtheum, which one could gaze upon 
with exquisite enjoyment. 
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State Garden Villages. 


Not since the foundation of Letchworth, says M 
G. Culpin in the February issue of “ Garden Cities at 
Planning,” has there been so much hope and enthusias; 
Garden City movement as there is to-day, in conseq 
the issue of the Departmental Committee's report 
settlement of discharged soldiers and sailors on the 
England and Wales. The report emphasises the 
deterioration in the large towns as shown by recruiting 
and adds: ‘‘ We fear that the growing tendency to 
large centres of population—a tendency which is not co 
this country—is likely to be more and more stimulate 
development of town attractions and facilities of loc: 
and can only be counteracted by a revival of ag: 
together with an improvement in the existing condi 
rural life." The proposal, therefore, is to establis 
holdings, colonies of a minimum of a hundred famil 


“capable supervision and necessary subsidiary indust 


land acquired by the State and let to the small holders 

proposed that the tenant shall not be charged with th 
education, nor with a sinking fund for the purchase of t 
which is to be a State investment. There is to be рге! 
training before the tenant goes to his small holding, ar 
is to be adequate instruction when he is there, and not 

but his wife and his women-folk will be trained and I 
for. It is proposed first to start three pioneer colon 
cost of about £300,000, and to ask for a grant of two 
pounds to provide for farms. It is suggested that the 

Councils should be assisted in providing similar holdir 
that some alteration be made in the existing Small Holdi 
Apparently, Mr. Culpin continues, according to ne 
reports there is to be opposition from some agricultural 
to the very idea of establishing small holdings at all. * 
absence of knowledge as to the status of the objecto 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


in order that we may reduce to the lowest possible limits the 
importation of food supplies to this country. . . . ° It is sug- 
gested that buildings erected under the Small Holdings Act 
shall be exempted from the operation of local by-laws, and here 
is a matter where great caution is required. Having spent a 
great deal of time during the last ten years in exposing the 
irrational rigidity of local by-laws, one naturally has every 
sympathy with proposals to facilitate progress; but once the 
door is opened to the erection of wooden cottages with an 
estimated life of 30 years, and adapted cottages at that, it is 
difficult to estimate how wide the opening may become. If 
County Councils are allowed to put up converted hutments, a 
cry of unfair competition is almost sure to be raised, and it will be- 
come very difficult to refuse the claim of the ordinary agricultural 
landlord to provide similar accommodation. For it is proposed 
that, in order to decrease expenditure upon this scheme, the 
War Office should hand over the hutments, which are being 
used by our soldiers now, for conversion into cottages and farm 
buildings for small holders. With regard to farm buildings there 
is of course no difficulty, and the suggestion is an excellent one; 
but just how far it is going to be possible to provide attractive 
cottages it is difficult at the moment to say. A military hut 
has never struck one as being the last word in comfort, 
and although it has met the requirements of the military 
position, it may by no means suffice for small holdings. But 
this again is a matter for expert consideration, and it is quite 
possible that a satisfactory solution will be found. There is 
nothing inherently wrong with wooden cottages, and there is 
no reason why they should not be treated just as architecturally 
as those built of brick and stone. There are many charming 


TONKS 


settlements where hardly anything but wood is used, and I 
believe that some of the temporary cottages which have 
recently been erected for naval or military purposes have been 
excellently treated, and present quite a pleasing appearance. 
The whole point is that the provision of cottages has got to be 
as seriously considered as every other part of the proposals, and 
if only those who have spent the last few years in studying it 
are given an opportunity of helping, their advice should prevent 
many a mistake.” 
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Charing Cross Railway Bridge. 


Since it has been made clear that the work of strengthening 
the Charing Cross railway bridge is not to be undertaken until 
after the War, the joint plea of Mr. Ernest Newton (who, by 
the way, has just been elected a member of the Atheneum 
Club), as President of the R.I.B.A., and Sir Aston Webb, as 
Chairman of the Council of the London Society, that the pro- 
posal should likewise be postponed until it can be fully and 
carefully considered, is entirely reasonable, and can be supported 
without reservation. For more than fifty years Hawkshaws 
lattices have blasphemed against the amenities of the Thames. 
In 1863, when the utilitarian conception of commerce and 
traffic filled the public mind to the exclusion of all refinement; 
when the river was regarded as little better than a sewer, and 
was therefore shut out of sight by the “mean hovels and black 
coal wharves” huddled upon its banks; and when the idea of 
an Embankment was regarded as a visionary project, this ugly 
bridge conformed to the spirit of the times. It is now de- 
monstrably an anachronism which should not be perpetuated. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


The late Ar. Charles Hadfield. 


Mr. Wilfrid Randolph, an old pupil of the late Mr. Charles 
Hadfield, the well-known architect of Sheffield, who died on 
March 22nd, in his seventy-sixth year, writes of him in the 
Sheffield Telegraph that his most characteristic work was 
of a somewhat specialised kind, namely, that upon which, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical, he could bring to bear his wide 
and sympathetic knowledge of mediaeval design. Probably he 
owed something of his happy touch to the influence of the 
late J. F. Bentley, with whom he was on terms of friendship. 
Between 1870 and 1888 Mr. Hadfield cultivated the Perpen- 
dicular and Tudor phases of Gothic with singular faithfulness 
to precedent. “Amongst the earliest instances were the 
charming series of Catholic elementary schools in Sheffield 
(St. Wilfrid's, Heeley; St Edmund's, Sheaf Gardens; and 
others), together with the picturesque little country church at 
Wath, and the larger one at Handsworth. More conspicuous 
were such local buildings as the Corn Exchange and Church 
Gates Buildings. The last-named certainly stands among the 
most successful examples of modern Gothic street architecture. 
It must not, however, be supposed that the Gothic work of 
Mr. Hadfield was confined to one period or style. A notable 
instance to the contrary occurs in the small tower oratory 
in St. Marie's Catholic Church at Sheffield. This is a charming 
and original composition of a flowing Decorated character. . . 
Another freer variation of style may be noted in the several 
small school chapels, etc., at Derwent and elsewhere in Derby- 
shire, where Mr. Hadfield delighted to adapt to the purposes of 
the moment the homely character of the local sixteenth- or 
seventeenth-century work." Mr. Randolph adds that among 
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other important designs executed by Mr. Hadfield were the 
chapels of St. Ignatius, Preston; the Great Northern Hotel, 
Leeds, before the fire there; the church at Bootle; St. Mary's 
Church, Wombwell; Cairns’ Buildings, Sheffield; the re- 
building of Thornbridge Hall, Bakewell; and the Sheffield 
Royal Hospital. 
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The Development Plan for London. 


The London Society state in their annual report that they 
have now seven architects steadily at work on the Development 
Plans of Greater London under the direction of gentlemen who 
have given up much of their time for this purpose. The com- 
mittee in charge is now constituted as follows: -Sir Aston 
Webb, K.C.V.O.. C.B., R.A., chairman; Mr. Carmichael 
Thomas, Mr. Raymond Unwin,. Professor Adshead, N.W. 
Section; Mr. Arthur Crow, N.E. Section; Mr. W. R. Davidge 
and Mr. Herbert Shepherd, S.E. Section ; Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
S.W. Section; Mr. H. J. Leaning and Mr. W. E. Vernon 
Crompton, N. Section; Mr. David Barclay Niven, S. Section 
(Mr. Niven is also superintending the S.W. Section while Mr. 
Lanchester is in India); Mr. Lawrence Chubb and Mr. Basil 
Holmes, Open Spaces; Mr. Robert Atkinson and Mr. E. 
Guy Dawber. Mr. A. E. Richardson has had entire control. 
The Society are working in cordial co-operation with the 
R.I.B.A., and have been accorded the full sympathy and assist- 
ance of the borough councils. Colonel R. C. Hellard, C.D., 
of the London Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade, has also 
given his services. The cost of the plan will be about £1,000, 
of which at least £100 has still to be raised. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
Building Terms in English and French. 


For the rebuilding of the devastated areas in France and 
Belgium, enormous supplies of all kinds will be required, and 
it is naturally to Great Britain that our French-speaking Allies 
will turn, at the outset, for the building materials, machinery, 
and equipment necessary to reinstatement. Upon the manner 
in which this first aid is rendered by our manufacturers and 
traders; upon the quality and fitness of the supplies ; upon price 
and terms of payment ; upon promptness of delivery; and, above 
all, upon a studious endeavour to meet in every particular the 
special requirements, will depend our hold upon this fresh field 
for enterprise. At the outset, our manufacturers and traders 
are confronted with a peculiar aspect of the language difficulty. 
They at once discover that the knowledge of French which 
serves well enough for ordinary business correspondence will 
not suffice for the new circumstances. Hitherto British 
builders, manufacturers, and merchants have had but little 
intercourse with France and Belgium, and consequently the 
technical terminology relating to building is unfamiliar. Nor 
can it be obtained at all adequately from the ordinary French- 
English dictionaries. To meet this initial difficulty, Messrs. 
Technical Journals, Ltd., 27-29, Tothill Street, Westminster, 
have issued, price one shilling, “А Pocket-book Glossary of 
English-French Architectural and Building Technical Terms,” 
which, while it does not pretend to be exhaustive, renders 
invaluable help by presenting, in the handy form of a pocket- 
book, a working list of technical words and phrases, in English 
and French, most commonly in use in the building and kindred 
industries. A short list of commercial and business terms is 


added. 
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The Practical Exemplar of ‚Architecture. 


In the ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for March a measured 
drawing and a photograph of a window in Leominster Church 
were reproduced. A correspondent writes to point out that 
Leominster is in Herefordshire, not Gloucestershire, as stated. 
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R.I.B.A. Council to remain in office. 


At a special general meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects held on March r3th, it was resolved that application 
should be made to the Privy Council to sanction the suspension 
of the by-laws governing the annual election of the council, the 
standing committees, and the hon. auditors, so that the officers 
elected in June 1915 shall remain in office until June 3oth, 
1917. 


A Marble Sanctuary. 


At St. Peter’s Church, Hove, a striking example of marble- 
work has been carried out in the sanctuary by Messrs. Walton, 
Gooddy & Cripps, Ltd., of London, N., to the design of 
Mr. Claude Kelly. The altar is of “second statuary” with 
black marble steps, the front being inlaid with brèche 
sanguine marble and onyx. Around the walls are pilasters 
of Greek cipollino 20 feet in height, with Tinos marble responds. 
The apse is lined with Verona red marble in segments, black 
and white chevron being used effectively at the joints, and the 


floor is of “second statuary " with cipollino, brèche sangnine, 
and veine fantastique marble. 
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Evolution in Architectural Practice. 


Mrs. Sidney Webb, D.Litt., in the course of a recent lecture 
on ‘Professional Organisation” at the London School of 
Economics, traced in brief the evolution of architectural 
education. First, in 179r, there was the Architect's Club, 
which, being a club, did hot burden itself overmuch with educa- 
tional effort, and when, in 1834, the R.I.B.A. was established, 
its founders were chiefly concerned with social status: nothing 
mattered much if only the profession were kept “genteel.” 
There was also, according to Mrs. Webb, “а conception that 
architecture was an art and not a science, and that architecture 
was not for buildings of common use, like factories or railway 
stations, but should be limited to the palaces "—a conception, 
however, that broke down when materials like concrete and 
steel arrived, requiring technical knowledge and the general 
development of building and sanitation. Mrs. Webb imputed 
to the R.I.B.A. of the days of our fathers a dislike of exami- 
nations and even of systematic education; for, it was asked, 
* How can anyone examine in art?" Like jesting Pilate, the 
propounders of this insinuative question waited not for the 
answer, which, however, was in due time supplied within their 
own precincts. For in 1877 the Institute accepted, from 1884 
enjoined, and in 189r insisted upon “the principle” of exami- 
nation for the Associateship, thus. furnishing, it. may be hoped, 
a satisfactory reply to their own sphinx-like riddle. It may be 
conjectured also that Mrs. Webb’s citation about architecture 
not being a science, but an art inapplicable to factories and 
railway stations, has been in like manner condensed from the 
steaming atmosphere of mid-Victorian days rather than 
collected in concrete form from the annals of Conduit Street, 
and that here, again, we get recoil from excruciating commer- 
cialism, reaction from one extreme to another. To-day, even 
in the exigencies of war-time, architectural opinion does not 
wholly abandon the factory to Satan, and is rather solicitous 
about the parlous state of British railway stations ; as, indeed, it 
always has been—with intervals of vacillation and despair— 
since Hardwick put up his gracious Greek gateway at Euston, 
which stands at once as an admonition and a reproach, since 


the fine tradition it established is now followed mainly in France 


and America. Mrs. Sidney Webb is to be thanked for affording 
us this glimpse of ourselves as others see us. 


* ж ж 


A Committee of Good Taste. 

When the time comes, which is not now, says “ Ubique " 
in the Architects’ and Builders’ Fournal, a rich altruist must 
be sought out and, instead of allowing him to spend his money 
on the provision of libraries galore, he must be got under the 
spell of an enlightened Committee of Good Taste, so that all 
his wealth can be poured into the production of a set of copy- 
books for manufacturers. “I have long been convinced that it 
is not the public who need first to be educated in good taste in 
their furnishings and the general equipment of their houses, 
but the manufacturers. People can only buy what the shops 
offer them, and though the shops may reply that they can only 
sell what the public will buy, they know very well that they are 
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early days of the Renaissance the masons used tc 
copy-books, and in the eighteenth century there 
others. So this is but the revival of an old idea. 
only to pick up a catalogue of Old Sheffield Plate 
splendid possibilities there are in it. But the ma 
would be to find the rich altruist. He would have t 
between Tolstoy and Earl Burlington and Andrev 
with a dash perhaps of Mr. Selfridge and Preside 
And, as the Americans might say, you are up ag: 


proposition there.” 


The Germans and Reims Cathedral. 


In a note on Reims Cathedral, contributed by . 
Dorchain to a volume issued by the French Minis 
Arts under the title ** Les Allemands Destructeurs de 
et de Trésors du Passé," it is contended that f 
300 years the Germans have been haunted by t 
destroying the cathe iral. In April 1614, John Josep 
an illustrious professor, and the pious author of ' 
Mysticism,” in four volumes, writes in the Rheinisc/ 
* Reduce to ashes this basilica of Reims, in which 
anointed, in which was born the empire of the F 
false brethren of the noble Germans. Burn this C 
On September 5th, 1914, we read in the Berliner Bl 
western group of our armies in France has already 
second line of forts, except at Reims, the royal sp 
which, reaching back to the time of the White I 
surely soon crumble in the dust beneath the blo 
shells." On January rst, 1915, in the artistic an 
supplement of the Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger, Rudolf E 
an ode ‘‘in honour of the destruction of Reims Ca 
“The bells no longer ring in the dome of the two tow 
benediction is blasted . . . Reims, we have closed 


of idolatry with lead." 
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Architects’ Registration in New Zealand. 


The New Zealand Institute of Architects has 
the Society of Architects with some particulars 
Registration Act which is now in operation in New 
The original idea was to have merely Government re 


‘without compulsory membership of a governing so 


this was abandoned in favour of the incorporatioi 
existing Institute, and the granting to it of administr 
disciplinary powers. By reason of the peculiar circt 
existing in the Dominion, where many persons “4: 
architecture as a sort of offshoot to their ordinary bi 
was considered to be impossible to restrict the term “a 
to registered men only, and it was therefore decided 
the title, “registered architect,” connoting membersl 
Institute. It is true that membership is not compul 
that any person, however unqualified, may call hi 
“architect " and can carry on such practice as he can 
but he may not, without incurring penalties, style ! 
“ registered architect,” nor can he use the distinctiv. 
This may seem but a trifling distinction to anyone unac 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
Estate of the late Ker. Florence. 


Estate ofa gross value exceeding £300,000 was left by the 
late Mr. H. L. Florence, F.R.I.B.A.  Testator bequeathed 
£10,000 each to the National Gallery, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and Charing Cross Hospital; £3,000 to the Haber- 
dashers' Company, of which he had been a Master; two sums 
of £1,000 to the Architectural Association, one of them to be 
used in founding an annual prize; and £1,000 to the British 
Museum. Subject to two life interests, the residue of the 
estate, amounting to nearly £100,000, is to be divided equally 
among several hospitals and museums, and the National 
Gallery. To the trustees of the National Gallery he has 
- bequeathed the marble group “ Maternité," by Dalou, and the 
trustees are empowered to select any of his pictures that they 
care to choose for the Gallery, the collection to be known as 
“Тһе Henry L. Florence Bequest,” a title that is also stipulated 
for such of the rest of his pictures or other objects as the 
trustees of the Victoria and Albert Museum may select, except 
the “ Еох and Poultry," by Snyders, which goes to the Dulwich 
College Gallery. Mr. H. W. Lydall, solicitor, and Mr. Alfred 
Cox, architect, are the executors. 


A New Type of Electric Lamp. 


For giving a concentrated light over, say, writing desks, 
billiard tables, drawing office tables, etc., a special lamp has 
been perfected at the Osram-Robertson Lamp Works, Hammer- 
smith. It is known as the Osram “axial” type lamp. The 
filament, of pure drawn tungsten wire, is wound into a helix of 
very small diameter, so that the light is to a great extent thrown 
downwards instead of sideways, and by means of a conical opal 
reflector, which is made to fit closely to the upper half of the 
bulb, any rays of light which would otherwise be lost in an 
upward direction are reflected downwards, thereby increasing 
the candle-power in the direction required by nearly 100 per 
cent. Full particulars of the lamp can be obtained from The 
General Electric Co., Ltd. (Illuminating Engineering Depart- 
ment), 67 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.—An agreement 
has been concluded whereby Mr. Clifford C. Paterson, M.LE.E., 
A.M.I.C.E., principal assistant in charge of electro-technical 
and photometric buildings at the National Physical Labora- 
tory, will join the Osram-Robertson Lamp Works, Ltd., as 
director of laboratories for research and technical manufacturing 
purposes, after the War, or before that date if possible. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Shakespeare's Theatres. 


Most of the theatres in which Shakespeare's company pro- 
duced Shakespeare's plays were on the Surrey side, and a 
search for their approximate sites, says à writer in the Observer, 
may be made the excuse for a ramble among the picturesque 


riverside wharves. The sites all lie between Blackfriars Bridge: 


and London Bridge. The site of the Globe—most famous of 
them all, and most continuously linked with Shakespeare—is 
covered by Barclay's Brewery, but a bronze tablet in Park 
Street, unveiled in 1905 by Sir Herbert Tree, commemorates it. 
From Park Street a number of narrow courts or alleys run to 
the riverside at Bankside. One of them—Rose Alley— crosses 
the site of Henslowe’s Rose Theatre—it is at the end nearer the 
river—and Bear Gardens to this day recall the fact that 
Shakespeare lodged close by, while the little square near the 
Park Street end with its derelict inn, the White Bear, 
perhaps reproduces exactly the scene of the bear-baiting pit of 
Elizabethan days. | Burbage's Theatre, to which Shakespeare 
first went, was at Shoreditch, and the association is com- 
memorated by a monument in Shoreditch Church to the 


Burbages and by the Shakespeare memorial window over the 
west door. 


The Merits of Heating by Gas Fires. 

In a recent lecture on “Economy іп Coal Consumption,” 
given at the Royal Institution, Dr. William A. Bone, F.R.S., 
Professor of Chemical Technology at the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, said that “ the continued use of more 
than 30,000,000 tons of raw coal, instead of coke, semi-coke, 
or gas, as domestic fuel, means that we are deliberately 
sacrificing, for the sake of a big blaze in the fireplace, the 
whole of the ammonia, tar, benzol, naphtha, and other by- 
products, the value of which would, in the aggregate, amount 
to many millions of pounds per annum, and at the same time 
we are unnecessarily adding to the atmospheric pollution of our 
great towns and cities by the smoke which goes up our 
chimneys.” The Professor went on to point out how highly 
efficient the modern gas fire is, both in regard to its heating 
capacity and its labour-saving qualities, and from the hygienic 
point of view. 

a * * 
The New Postage Rates. 

A most useful little card giving the new postage rates for 
letters, books, and parcels has been issued by Messrs. Hamptons, 
Ltd., printers, 12, 13, and 19, Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 
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Barry and the Houses of Parliament. 

One can hardly look at the Houses of Parliament without 
feeling that Barry's heart was not in the work. Here was a 
man who thought in Italian and was compelled to express him- 
selfin Gothic. “Не chose Perpendicular,” we are told by his 
biographer, “thinking that it would lend itself most easily to 
the requirements of the building, and to the principle of 
regularity which he intended to introduce in his design. But, 
if he could have had a site to his mind, and had been left free 
to choose his style, there is little doubt that he would have 
chosen Italian. The example most frequent in his thoughts 
was Inigo Jones's grand design for the Palace at Whitehall ; 
his own general ideas were manifested in the great design for 
the New Public Offices, which was the last important work of 
his Ше. He actually prepared some sketches and studies for 
an Italian design, in defiance of the instructions to the com- 
petitors. But he felt that, in all the circumstances, Gothic 
was the style best fitted for the New Palace, and, if West- 
minster Hall was to be made a feature in the design, the only 
style possible; and he was consoled for the loss of Italian 
mainly by the thought of the facility given by Gothic for the 
erection of towers, the one method by which he thought it 
possible to redeem from insignificance a great building in which 
convenience forbade great general height, and for which a low 
and an unfavourable site had been provided." It is difficult to 
escape the pathos of it; and it must be admitted that Barry 
made the best of a bad business; but is it not a flagrant 
instance of genius misapplied? Barry, it may be recalled, 
sketched out the original idea of his plan on the back of a letter, 
while on a visit to one of his friends, and this rough sketch 
contained the germ of all that followed. Warned by his friends 
that he was proposing “to clothe a classical design with Gothic 
details,” he nevertheless adhered to his belief “that symmetry 
and regularity were essential to unity and grandeur; and on 
this conviction he acted throughout, though sensible at the 
time that it would meet with opposition, and occasionally 
disheartened by the increasing strength of the opposition in 
after years." Pugin and others advocated irregularity, pic- 
turesqueness, and variety—a group of buildings rather than a 
single one; but Pugin is said to have admitted that “ Barry's 
grand plan was immeasurably superior to any that I could at 
that time have produced." 

Art and the Public. 

. The Women's Guild of Arts held an informal conference 
on May 17th at 6 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. Its general 
aim was to endeavour to promote a closer understanding between 
art-workers and writers on art, so that the need for art in 
modern life might constantly be put before the public, till it 
gradually became familiar. Miss May Morris, in opening the 
proceedings, observed that it was impossible to cease caring about 
the arts in time of warfare. She laid stress on the hopes for 
the future aroused by the curiously primitive and unselfish sense 
of citizenship that the War had evoked in this country, and 
she asked those present to believe that art-workers did not wish 
to be a coterie, a race apart, but felt themselves to be one with 
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artists themselves should be in sympathy with commor 
and more often make use of them in their work. Mr. 
Binyon raised the question whether a Ministry of Art 
its risks) might not be the practical way of bringing 
Letter understanding of art, both in the people an 
authorities themselves. As things were at present, а 
Education was not the body to deal with such matter: 
of course, іп the true grand meaning of education, it 5 
The right man as Minister for Art would do more in f 
than a century of critics, though they would be ir 
support. Mr. Clutton Brock, in considering the attitu 
newspapers towards art, showed how difficult it might ! 
to the necessarily commercial side of conducting a рар 
the editors interested in street architecture and all the cc 
needs of civilised life, unless the public themselves sh 
interest and demanded some such instruction on these 
He thought that the subject might be opened out by in 
effort—people writing to editors and making their desir 
Prof. Lethaby urged that we needed a wider view of a 
and that writers were disposed to concern themse 
exclusively with picture exhibitions. They should 
stimulate a demand for everyday needs, like pleasant 
stations, tidy streets, and towns of which we might b 
He suggested that individualistic criticism had broken 
anarchy, and that what was now needed was a comn 
easily understood ambition for the common weal, in an 
to set up a flowing tide in civilisation, Mr. Rober 
Mr. D. S. MacColl, Miss Margaret McMillan, Mr. 
Clausen, Mr. Bernard Sbaw and others took part 
discussion, and in conclusion Miss Morris begged to 
those present that art-workers were not throwing dc 
gauntlet to art critics, but that they desired that we 
all meet more often together to discuss matters of the c 
weal, and she hoped that the writers might see their 
arrangea return conference, when the subject might be 


more in detail. 
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The Charm of Good Slates. 


Twenty-five years ago, when the Renaissance mc 
that followed the Gothic Revival was in full swing, til 
the vogue, slates being then regarded as “ inartistic,” 
there were a score of districts in England with glori 
slate roofs to prove the contrary. To-day, howev 
possibilities of fine roofing with slates are generally recc 
But everything depends on the slates themselves. Th 
some varieties, of deadly uniform hue and mechanica 
surface, that would destroy the good appearance 
building. There are also other varieties which are a c 
delight to the eye as well as being a most admirable pro 
against the severest weather. The Delabole slates are 
latter character. They are produced from the Old D 
Slate Quarries in Cornwall, which: һауе been in cont 
work since the sixteenth century. The colour of these 
is for the most part a greenish-grey, which weather. 
beautiful silver-grey tone, added to which the slates po 


delightful texture. Small slates for graduated cours 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Architectural Association : Officers and Council for 1916-17. 


The officers and council of the Architectural Association for 
the session 1916-17 have been elected as follows :— President, 
Mr. A. G. R. Mackenzie; vice-presidents, Mr. H. M. Fletcher 
and Mr. Stanley Hamp; hon. treasurer, Mr. F. Winton 
Newman; hon. editor A.A. Fournal, Mr. F. C. Eden; 
hon. librarian, Mr. V. T. Hodgson ; hon. secretary, Mr. Ralph 
Knott; ordinary members of council, Messrs. H. Austen Hall 
(past president), Detmar Blow, Alfred Cox, H. Farquharson, 
E. Stanley Hall, E. Brantwood Maufe, W. G. Newton, W. J. 
Palmer-Jones, J. Alan Slater, T. Tyrwhitt, and Philip E. 
Webb. 
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A War Year's Work of the British School at Rome. 


Dr. Ashby, Director of the British School at Rome, reports 
that excavation has not been brought to complete cessation by 
the War, and during the winter of 1014-15 some important 
discoveries were made. One of them is a very fine staircase 
connecting the state apartments of the Domus Flavia with the 
peristyle of the central or residential part of the palace, and 
Dr. Ashby is moved by this to conjecture that the Flavians, 
and especially Domitian, created over the whole extent of the 
Palatine ВШ “an imperial residence the like of which, though 
we can now but faintly picture its splendours, the world has 
probably never seen." He thinks that the brick-faced concrete 
building to the south of the temple of Castor and Pollux, 
hitherto considered “to be the temple of the deified founder of 
the Empire as restored by Domitian," is in all probability a 
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reconstruction of the entrance halls of this residence. A 
curious discovery at Ostia is a type of house from which the 
atrium is lacking, light being obtained from numerous windows 
opening on to streets or open areas. Such houses are divided 
into a number of apartments or flats, which are quite inde- 
pendent of each other, and are approached directly from the 
street by separate flights of stairs! They comprise three or 
even four floors, and commonly have balconies, and in other 
ways anticipate many of the features of modern domestic 
architecture. 
ж ж * 


Go Encourage Building. 


“The Warrington Town Council has decided to ask other 
corporations to join in a request to the Local Government 
Board to receive a deputation which would urge the need for 
legislation to cheapen the transfer of land and buildings, so as 
to encourage the building of houses for the working classes. 


London Development. 

Sir Aston Webb, presiding at a meeting of the London 
Society, pleaded for a supreme authority to direct future 
development. London, he said, was encircled with town- 
planning schemes which ignored the arterial roads asked for by 
the local authorities. They were therefore trying to obtain 
permission from the Government to appoint somebody—they 
did not mind who it was—to settle, once for all, the lines of 
these arterial roads. Exactly the same thing arose in connec- 
tion with open spaces. All these matters could be taken in 
hand if they had the proper authority. 
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APPLIANCES 


Their excellence and efficiency are on the 
same plane as other Carron manufactures, and 
well maintain the century and a half's reputation 
enjoyed by Carron Company. 


Drawings and estimates for any proposed 
installation will be gladly furnished gratis. 


Full particulars of Range illustrated and other Carron 


No. 327 Range illustrated is of first-class finish throughout, and comprises 
two 90-іп. ovens, and a 16-in. hot chamber, double cased, packed with heat- Electric Appliances are given in No. IIF Catalogue sent 


insulating material, and fitted with loose porcelain enamelled linings. A 
: : Хэрх? AI posl free on request. 
continuous cast-iron hot-plate along top carries boiling plates, simmering 


plate, and Bain Marie. Grill, 18in. wide, is fitted above hot-chamber. Ovens 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


The Unsatisfactory Posilion of Architects in relation 
to Town Planning. 


A chart ofthe present state of town-planning schemes has 
been compiled by Mr. J. W. Cockrill, the Borough Engineer 
of Yarmouth, who asked the local authority in each case 
whether they had employed any professional assistance other 
than the councils officials, and whether they had at any time 
invited a competition for the lay-out of the area or any part 
of it. The answers show that out of about 150 schemes, 
covering over 250,000 acres, in five cases outside experts have 
been called in, and in six cases competitions have been held: 
this leaves 139 schemes out of 150 prepared by the officials of 
the council; and it may safely be said that the number of 
cases in which these officials represent architectural as well as 
engineering and surveying abilities are very few. One other 
point may be noted: whereas from the above figures it is 
evident that town planning at the moment is almost exclusively 
in the hands of engineering and surveying officials, if a com- 
petition is held it is almost invariably won by an architect or 
landscape architect, though occasionally an architect is working 
in collaboration with a surveyor or engineer. This would 
suggest that architects have some contribution which they can 
bring towards the sum of abilities necessary to produce all- 
round town planning. 


k 


The Church of St. Botolph Without. 

It is worth while to notice that the church of St. Botolph 
Without—that is, outside one of the gates in the old city wall 
—has at least two distinctive claims to attention. It is one of 
the few City churches that were not built by Wren, and its 
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tower rises at the east end, the lower part forming the chancel. 
It is of comely exterior—indeed, noble would not be an ex- 
travagant word to apply to its western face, and admiration of 
it is tinged with regret that its architect, James Gold, who 
built it in 1725-29, has not left us much of his work. The 
church it superseded survived the Great Fire. In its chancel 
is a monument to Sir Paul Pindar, whose Jacobean residence 
in Bishopsgate was long a notable object of architectural 
interest. St. Botolph Without, Aldersgate, must not be 
confused with St. Botolph, Aldgate, which was built by George 
Dance in 1741-44. 


Reinforced Concrete Roads. 


The continuous development of motor traffic has necessitated 
an entirely new treatment of roads. The newest method is 
to employ concrete with a suitable reinforcement. Miles of 
roads have been constructed in this way with the most satis- 
factory results, and the fabric which is manufactured by The 
British Reinforced Concrete Engineering Co., Ltd., of 
1, Dickinson Street, Manchester, has been found especially 
suitable for the purpose, because, being made in long wide rolls 
with the mesh securely welded, it is only necessary, on a proper 
foundation, to roll out the fabric and then complete the road 
surface. It is an extremely simple and satisfactory method of 
making a road, which, instead of being dead and inert like 
solid concrete, is resilient, and the stresses are thus spread over 
the whole surface. Reinforced concrete roads constructed with 
this fabric will stand the heaviest motor traffic. Full par- 
ticulars are given in a booklet which can be obtained at the 
above address. 
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Head Office: YORK MANSION, YORK STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
Works: STRANTON WORKS, WEST HARTLEPOOL. | 


Charing Cross and the Strand in 1842. From the lithograph by T. S. Boys. 
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ROOFING 


FOR 
DURABILIT Y—EFFICIENCY—ECONOMY 


HE remarkable permanence of can't crack, oxidise, or disintegrate, you 
RUBEROID is always a source of realise why RUBEROID, after 23 years' 
satisfaction and saving to building use, is more extensively specified than any 

owners. As the years slip by it proves its other form of flexible roofing, and is 50 
efficiency by ensuring a perfectly dry and successful on flat roofs. Now being 
rot-proof roof, It costs less to begin with extensively used on munition factories, 
than slate, zinc, lead, or asphalt, and as it hospitals, camps, etc. 


п 


OUR FREE Write for our Illustrated Handbook on Ruberoid Roof- 
HANDBOOK ing. It tells how to obtain better roofs at less cost. 


THE RUBEROID CO. LTD, 1, Waterloo House, 
Knightrider Street, E.C. 


SPECIFICATION FOR 1916. 


The Standard Work of Reference on all that relates to building practice. 
Price 3s. 6d. nett. Postage 7d. extra inland. 


New Features. 


A Glossary in French and English of Trade and Professional Terms used tn 
Architecture and Building Construction. \ 
аа Essentials of Fire-resisting Construction. By HaroLD С. Нот, 


Specifying for Alterations and Repairs. Ву J. Е. Кеш), Licentiate R.I.B.A. 


Digest of the Departmental Committee's Report on the Lighting of Factories and 
Workshops. Important legislation is sure to follow the recommendations 
in this report, which, in SPECIFICATION, is conveniently summarised for 
ready reference. 


Summary of L.C.C. New Regulations as to Reinforced Concrete Construction. 
A handy abstract of the changes in the L.C.C. by-laws with respect to 
reinforced concrete construction. 


The ey and the Building Industry. An able discussion of the ascertained 
e ects of the war, and a rational forecast of its influence on the general 
conditions of the building industry in the immediate future. 


қ Many other features of topical and practical interest are dealt with in this 
issue of SPECIFICATION, which contains also the large mass of information 
(revised to date) upon every phase of the building industry which has 
secured for this valuable volume its world-wide reputation as the standard 
work of reference on all that relates to building practice. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, 144, 27-29, Tothill Street, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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Callender's 
Dampcourses 


have gained 


First Place in Specifications 


by reason of 


Standard Quality, == ee 


Ledkore 


(Lead and Bitumen) 


Is the Last Word in a Patent Dampcourse. 


FINEST COMBINATION POSSIBLE. 
GUARANTEED FREE FROM COAL-TAR OR PITCH. 
NO SQUEEZING. NO CRACKING. 

NO EXPENSE IN LAYING. 
From 43d. per foot super. All Wall Widths. 24 feet Lengths. 


Easy to Fix. 


-O— there is no difficulty in fixing 
N i Ruberoid. Just follow our in- 

? structions, and ata surprisingly 
i lowcostyou will get the neat spick 


UT aud span roof depicted above. 


Send for C. Booklet and Sample free from 


GEORGE M. CALLENDER 8 CO., Ltd. 


Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, Office of Works, L.C.C. 
25 Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 


PO 


If for any special reason you want to 
employ our own men we will gladly send 
them to any part of the United Kingdom. 


They get through the work expeditiously 
_ _ _ _— ы ете because of a long and varied experience, 
and we are then responsible for the work 
as well as for the material. This satisfies 
vou and your client. ' And that's one of 
the incidental advantages which go to 
make a Ruberoid Roof the best in the end. 
No upk:ep costs—no annual tarring or painting— 
no cracks—no leaking—no oxidation —just a neat- 


looking, perfectly weather-tight roof all the year 
round. 


You can effect great economy by employing 
Ruberoid on your flat roofs. 


Cheaper than Iron, 
Zinc, or Asphalt. 


Write for our Illustrated Handbook, which 
fully explains Ihe Ruberoid 2 ystem of Roofine. 


THE RUBEROID СО, LTD. 


1, Waterloo House, Knightrider Street, EC. 


Modern 


Glasshouses 


replete with the latest im- 
provements in construction, 
ventilation, heating, с. 


Architects” Designs carefully carried out. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


Special Catalogue with numerous 
designs on application, 


DEDÍ ! 
| RUBEROID 
ST HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS & HEATING ENGINEERS 
LOUGHBOROUGH LEICESTERSHIRE 

ondon Office: 122. VICTORIA ST S.W. 
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eA Magazine of Architecture & Decoratior 


A Russian Country House at Yaropolets, Oukraina. 
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OUR FREE Write ior our Illustrated Handbook on Ruberoid Roof- 
HANDBOOK ing. It tells how to obtain better roofs at less cost. 


THE RUBEROID CO., LTD, 1, Waterloo House, 
Knightrider Street, E.C. 


rM ЭЭ 


Exterior and Interior Details 


A Series of 25 Large Plates (with Portfolio), which by reason of their 
intrinsic excellence may be regarded as “standard” of their several 


periods, have been selected by Mervyn E. Macartney, F.S.A., F. R.I. B.A. 


The Drawings are perfect specimens of line draughtsmanship, and for 
comparison on each plate are included small photographic reproductions 


of the actual work dealt with. 


A cheap edition of these “ Standard Details” has been prepared 


especially for the use of students in universities and architectural schools. 


PRICE 7s. 6d. NETT. Postage 6d. extra (Inland). 
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Architects” Designs carefully 
carried out. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


Special Catalogue with numerous 


designs on application. 
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